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| 
Government Acts 


PROVIDING LOANS 
TO HOME OWNERS 


For Holders of ‘Government May Go Right to 


Weak Securities 


Trade Commission to Re- 
quire Filing of Statement | 
Of Activity of So-called | 
Protective Groups : 


Rules to Be Framed 
To Guide Advertising 


Plan for Protection of Amer- 
ican Holders of Foreign 
Issues Has Beeu Laid 
Before President 


The Federal Trade Commission is draw- 
ing up rules which will require groups 
acting on behalf of security holders to 
file with the Commission complete infor- 
mation as to their activities. In many 
instances. it has been brought to the at- 
tention of the Commission. representation | 
of security holders has assumed the char-. 
acter of a “racket.” and it is proposed to’ 
break up this tvpe of activity. 

Th: Commission will act under a pro- 
virion of the Securities Act of 1933 which 
direc:s it to require the submission of 
such information. 


Rules for Advertising 

Due to widepsread confusion over the 
adve:tising features of the law. the Com- | 
mission also is drawing up regtilations | 
which will cover advertising in newspa- | 
pe: and over the radio. A prior regula- | 
‘tion requires that prospectuses which 
take the torm of radio broadcasts must | 
be fled with the Commission at least five ' 
davs before the broadcast. 

Tiriese rules are to be announced withi: | 
a few days... | 
Applications Flow In 
W'th new applications coming in every | 
dav end with hundreds of questions com- | 
ing in from concerns, the Commission 1s 
rapidivy perfecting procedume to handic | 
the immense volume of work entailed un- | 
der the act. ‘List of applications is 

printed on page 15.) 

Ir the week since the sale of new se-; 
curities began under the registration pro- | 
visions Of the Securities Act of 1953, new | 
issues qualified with the Commission and | 
these issues now may to the | 
public. 

To date 88 applications for registration | 
have been submitted to the Commission ! 
Twenty days must elapse before they can | 
be piaced on sale. 


Salvage Foreign Loans 


The Commission is considering plans | 
to establish the Corporation of Foreign, 
Security Holders, which is’ to protect , 
American cwners of foreign issues which | 
are in default. While the Cominission is | 
to form the Corporation. the new agence: 


Wili not. be a direct agent of the Gov-, 
erninent. 
It will heve 


$75.000 from the Recon-} 
struction Finance Corporation to start 
operations and will be permitted to charge 
a fee not to exceed one-filth of 1 per cent | 
of the face value of securities which are | 
devusited with it by the holders. 

Commissioner Ray Stevens discussed , 
the program with President Roosevelt | 
Aug. = at Hvde Park. N. Y. Formation 41 ! 
ihe new security-salvaging unit was | 
in ‘he Commission's hands. 

Ferms of Registration 

Actual setting up of the Corporation 
awaited presidential proclamation. 1! 
will have power under the act to arrange | 
settlements with respect to foreign . se- 
curities. provided it has the consent of 
holdcrs of 60 per cent of the securities | 
deposited with it. 

Tne Commission preparing new 
ioimms for registration. The present form. 
-Al. covers-most securities. To meet spe- 
cial needs the Commission will — issue 
three new forms. The second. Bl. will 
cover securities of foreign governments. 
So !1ur there have been no registrations by 
foreign countries. 

A third form. Cl, will apply to fixed 
jnvestment trusts: in‘*which the portfolio 
of sccurities is based on a definite for- | 
muia. Trusts of the management type 
Wili Continue to use the main form. Al. 

Form Di will 1equire the deposits 
certincates for reorganization and pro- ! 
tective groups which act as representa- | 
tives of owners of stocks and bonds where 


is 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 5.) 


| Reckless Auto Driver | 
‘Public Enemy No. 1’ | 


Described as More Deadly Than. 
Gunman and Greater Cause 
Of Injury and Loss 


A new designation of “Public Enemy 
No. 1° as the reckless automobile driver, 
instead of a gang leader or so-called king | 
of the underworld. has been put forth by | 
the Massachusetts Governor's Committee | 
on Street and Highway Safety. This_ 
designatinu was ascribed by the Commite , 
tee to Chief of Police Charles M. Finn, of | 
Chelsea, Mass 

Chief Finn. in a statement issucd by 
the Committee. deplored the present situa- 
tion in which so much more stress is laid 
on control of gangsters than on accident | 
prevention work. He asserted that the! 
protection of lives on the highways is | 
equally important in police work with)! 
tracking down criminals. 


“This Public Enemy No. 1—the reck- 
less. irresponsible automobile driver.” | 
said Chief Finn. “of whom there are 


thousands at large today. has three kill-| 
ings on his record to every one by pro-' 
fessional and amatcur murders put to- 
gether. He maims more victims than all 
the gunmen in the United States and the | 
loss of property which he causes makes | 
the loot of all our bank robbers look like | 


the day’s work of a subway pickpocket.” | 


district. 


that 


the Debtor Instead of 
Waiting for Him 


HE Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 


the $2.200.000,000 corporation formed | 


to bring relief to indebted home owners. 


is considering a policy of “going to home § 


cwners instead of waiting for people to 


come to it.” 


Offices of the Corporation announced 
that the new policy was being considered 
after President Roosevelt had indicated 


‘his desire to have the work of the Cor- 
poration speeded up. 


Meanwhile, the Corporation has nearly 
completed the major part of its regional 
organization. It has selected State man- 
agers to whom applications for aid are 
to be addressed tor 47 out of the 48 
States. Rhode Island is the only State 
left without a manager. 

Applications for aid have been fouring 
in upon the regional and central offices. 


The Corporation is empowered only to 
-exchange its bonds, on which the interest 


is guaranteed by the Government. for 
mortgages and 
small cash loans. 

A policy of speeding up relief may re- 


quire the Corporation to call directly 


in some cases to make: 


upon mortgage holders to surrender their. 


mortgages in exchange for the Corpora- 
tion’s bonds. Thus far the Corporation 
has left negotiations with the morigage 
holders largely in the hands of those 
seeking relief. 


Court Test of Powers 
To Fix Farm Prices 
In Recovery Program 


Independent Milk Producers 
Of. Chieago Challenge 
Federal Authority to Con- 
trol Output by Licenses 


What may prove a crucial court test 
of the whole program by which the Gov- 
ernment now is seeking to rebuild indus- 
trv and agriculture is in the making at 
Chicago. where independent milk dealers 
are fighting Federal effort to license them. 

Involved is the question of the con- 
stitutional right of the Government to re- 
quire marketing agreements and then to 
compe] adherence to those agreements. by 
licensing requirements. In other words. 


| it is the power or lack of power of the 


Government to limit production and to 


fix prices. 
Blanket License Issued 


Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
which is a companion of the National Re- 
covery Act. Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace. on Aug. 1. applied a blanket license 
to all distributors of milk in the Chicago 
It set a definite limit on the 
amount of milk sold by producers in the 
area. and fixed minimum prices under 
which wholesalers and retailers could not 
sell. Also “fair trade practices” were es- 
tablished. 

This license No. 1 for milk. applying to 
the Chicago milk shed. immediately af- 
fected some independent distributors who 
were selling milk for 6 cents a quart at 
roadside stands. The-minimum named in 
the license is 16 cents a quart. 

Injunction Is Asked 

The Independent Milk Producers’. As- 
sociation went into the court of Federal 
Judge James H. Wilkerson, on Aug. 1, and 
asked an injunction to prevent applica- 
tion of the licensing agreement. 

Under the new act. the Secretary of 
Agriculture can suspend or revoke any 
license. once given. after due notice and 
opportunity for hearing. After a license 
been revoked any person who con- 
tinues to operate without a license is sub- 
ject to a fine of $1.000 for each day. 


Issue Is Drawn 
Judge Wilkerson said: 
“I am not going to rule on the con- 
stitutionalitvy of this order and its un- 


reasonableness and unfairness without an 


‘adequate hearing. 


“But after the proper data have been 
presented. I will not hesitate to throw 
out the milk code set-up if it is uncon- 
stitutional, arbitrary or unfair.” 

The court set Aug. 7 as the date for 
hearing. Thus the issue is drawn, with 
Federal officials expecting that the case 


/ will eventually land in the Supreme Court 
‘of 
They express gratification that the whole 


the United States for determination. 
matter is being brought to an early head. 
the Federal powers in the field 
of business regulation will be outlined 
definitely. 

Attorneys for the Government are con- 
fident of eventual success in establishing 


{Continued on. Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Howe, 


food necessities. 


ABOR STRIKES, breaking out in widely scat- 
tered sections of the country, had threat- 
ened the entire recovery program of the Gov- 
ernment, when President Roosevelt and Gen. 

Hugh S. Johnson selected a National Board of Ar- 


bitration on Aug. 5. 


The disturbance in the coal districts of Pennsyl- 
vania was just one of a series of outbreaks that 
frequent. 
every industrial State had its minor labor disputes 
that hinted more widespread difficulty. 

What was happening, as described by officials, 
was that workers were seeking to hurry along the 
provisions of the new National Recovery Act which 
gives employes the “right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, free from interference, restraint, or co- 
ercion of employers of labor or their agents.” 

Management. on the other hand, was reluctant 
to grant that right until it knew more of its pos- 
The result was trouble, which the 
Government now seeks to clear up by a moratorium 
on disputes during the period that is required to 
put into effect codes of self-government for in- 


were becoming increasingly 


sible effects. 


dustry. 


There is to be a National Board of Arbitration 
that will mediate disputes between workers and 
employers, avoiding in this way the open battles 
that otherwise could spread and bring a_ halt to 


recovery projects. 


Experience of the past has been that, following 
a depression, as demand for labor strengthened 
there was a tendency for disputes to break out. 
Workers sought to gain baek part of the advantage 
lost during the period of declining activity, and 
employers, wanting early profits, were inclined to 


. balk. 


Now the Government, through a National Board 
of Arbitration, seeks to ease the tension while 
labor and management work out a peaceful solu- 
tion of their difficulties under codes of fair practice. 


Program in Operation.—The Government's re- 
covery program now has reached a stage where 
people can watch it in actual operation. s.2. Aug. 
15, so its administrators say, the program will be 
seen far past its half-way point, and under full 
steam ahead, ‘backed by the most intense cam- 
paign this country has witnessed, with the pos- 


sible exception of the World War 


results: 


Over 1,000,000 


At the present stage they picture the following 


new workers. being absorbed 
gradually into retail trades. owing 


hours for those already employed. 


‘Watchman’ for the Buying Public Is Set Up 


To Prevent Unjuslified Increases in Prices 


Houseswives Will Be Given 


Easily Understood Data 


On Current Prices 


PRICE policeman to protect con- 

sumers from profiteers has been set 
to work by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

The new “watchman” is Dr. Fred C. 
consumers counsel, acting under 
the new Farm Act. He will do his work 
entirely by factual summaries. easily un- 
derstood by housewives. and will not use 
more forceful persuasive means. 


The Buyer's “Watch-dog” 


intend: was oOutlin 
What he intends to do was outlined b; farmers are having to pay for the 
they must buy. 


Dr. Howe. He said: 
“We are going to try to see that con- 
sumers are protected at a time when the 


Administration is trving to pull the farm- | 


ers and workers out of the present eco- 
nomic trouble. 

“Conditions are changing rapidly 
that month-old figures are of little use to 
consumers, so we plan to report data 
every week. 

“First. we will publish retail prices on 
bread. milk, meat. and other everyday 
The field staffs of the 
Department of Agriculture 
will gather these 
and from over 


figures from 50 cities 


By Coast and Geodetic Surveys 


N UNDERSEA CANYON. rivaling in 

wnmagnitude the Grand Canyon of 
‘he Colorado: a spring sending up mil- 
lions of gallons of mineral water from 
the ocean bottom; a pinnacle rock ex- 
tending from the floor of the sea to a 
height greater than the Washington 
Monument —these and other naturai 
phenomena as impressive as any found 


on ary land have been discovered by the — 


Coast and Geodetic Survey during its 
116 years of surveying the coastal wa- 
iers of the United States. 

R. R. Lukens, assistant chief of the 
division of hvdrography and topography. 
stetes that the submerged canyon of the 
Hudson River. which lies about 50 miles 
off the entrance te New York harbor, is 
one of the most remarkable natural fea- 
tures revealed by the soundings of the 
Survey. 

By taking a chart of’ this section of 


the coast it is possible to trace what 
eeciogists say Was undoubtedly . the 


course of the Hudson River millions of | 


years ago, before the eastern seaboard 
subsided and brought the shore line to 
its present location at Sandy Hook and 
Coney Island. 

About 50 miles from Sandy Hook 
soundings reveal a canyon which at one 
place is more than 2,400 feet deep and 
about 3 miles wide from rim to rim. 
This gorge extends for about 20 miles 
beiore it spreads out fanlike and merges 
with the bottom of the sea. 

When Ponce de Leon was sailing along 
the Florida coast in search of the Foun- 
iaan of Youth. he mav have unknow- 
incly sailed directly by the gigantic 
ovean spring which has been found two 
and one-half miles offshore and nine 
miles south of the City of St. Augustine. 


[Continued on Page 5. Column 2.] 


and Labor. 


a thousand stores—inde-. 
pendents. chains, and specialty food shops. 


About 250,000 new workers to be 


Nearly 


Labor Strikes Threatening Recovery; 
National Arbitration Board Created 


With Coal Dispute Settled, Program Is Enlarged to Prevent Similar Disturbances 
---Codes for Basic Industries Being Rushed to Completion 


ing station and other service operations almost at 
once, as a result of shortened hours. 

Pay roll increases of over one billion dollars a 
vear in these two fields alone, owing to added em- 
ployment and minimum wages. 

Settlement of a coal strike involving 70,000 men 
in Pennsylvania mines, laving the groundwork for 
mediation of all labor disputes arising during the 
recovery period. 

Nearly 600,000 workers in the cotton textile in- 
dustry and the wool textile industry, working un- 
der a formal code of fair practice. 

Separate codes for steel, oil, coal, automobiles and 
utilities either being whipped into shape for hear- 
ing, or about ready for action by the President, be- 
fore formal promulgation. 

Enough new jobs in the varied business enter- 
prises which now are shortening hours and estab- 
lishing minimum wages, to assure work for at least 
2.000,000 more workers by Labor Day. 


Some Troubles Ahead.—But at the same time 
there are troubles. 


The steel industry, through Robert P. Lamont, 


president of the American lron and Steel Industry, 


Aug. 4 advised General Johnson that it could make 
no further concessions in its code concerning hours 
of labor or minimum rates of pay.. Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, had said that these provisions 


of the steel code were unsatisfactory. 


mum hours, 
insignia. 


A “Blue Eagle” conscious public is found to have 
boycotted prematurely many small store-keepers 
who are seeking to comply with the President’s 
blanket agreement on minimum wages and maxi- 
but have 


not vet received their 


Some big industries reported the same sort of 


boveotts. 


An attempt by independent milk dealers in 
Chicago to prevent the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration from forcing them to sell milk at a 
minimum price of 10 cents a quayt, by going into 
Federal court, involved an attack on the same 
powers that are being exercised uader the National 
Recovery Act. This hinted at possible fucure legal 
trouble if the farm administration gets upset. 

Utilities and the coal industry proved slow in 
producing codes of self-government. 


“Buy Now” Campaign.—When all of the kinks 


have been straightened out. which Hugh S. John- 


son thinks will be in two weeks, then things are 


to shortened 


scheduled to hum. 
A “buy now” campaign on a national seale and 


backed by all the persuasive powers of the Govern- 


added to fill- 


- 


These ®gures will be properly weighted 


and averaged so that consumers can get 


a 


picture of price movements over 


country as well as of local prices. 
“Second. we propose to check against | 
these prices and show how much money 


the 


farmer gets for producing the 


materials that go into these foods. 


are going to see that the tarmer gets his. 


fair share of retail price advances. & 
“Third, we are going to report on in- | 
creases in labor costs as a result of the iN many cities, and the Department of 
raises in wages and new employment.| Agriculture intends to cooperate with them 
Wages must go up, just as farmers’ earn-|1n Keeping prices on an even keel, 


ines must go up. 


/increased cost of foods and textiles. 


“Fourth, we will report on what 


the 


raw 


We 


We are going to find 
how much they ‘are rising, and just 
‘how much that rise amounts. to in the 
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all kinds of commodities. 
measure 
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Fair Share of Advances in 


Retail Levels Is Sought 
For the Farmer 


improvements in the farmers’ 


buying power.” 


reasonable, or to rise higher than 5 cents | 
In one day, tended to cut down trading | 


Consumers councils are being formed 


Farm Markets Unstable 
Markets for farm products dwming the 


than exchange officials considered 


At limes trading stopped for long periods 
during sessions on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


Concerning the crop outlook and the 


It will help us 


‘ONE AUTOMOBILE | 


America Has Three-fourths of 


1! United States, where there is one to every 


to world population is one to every sixty 


] 


Increasing Speed 
In Allotments of 
Building Projects 


TO FIVE PERSONS 


All the Motor Vehicles 
In the World 


BARLY three-fourths of all the mo- 
tor vehicles in the world are in the 


‘More Than One-third of the 
Three-billion Dollar Fund 


five persons. The ratio of automobiles 


persons. Already Designated 
At the beginning of this year there . ° r 
were 33,568,295 automobiles registered | For Public Works 


throughout the world, and of this num- 
ber 24,317,020 were registered in conti- 
nental United States. The total world 
registration included 27,813,201 passen- 
ger cars, 358.528 buses, and 5,396,566 
‘trucks. | 
A world census of motor vehicles, com- 
‘piled by A. W. Childs, chief of the Au- More Than 100 Million Dollars 


tomotive Division of the’ Department of | 
Commerce, Was announced Aug. 5 by the Allo d for Re amation; 


Construction Starts 
Highway Program 


Department. In addition to the figures Contracts Awarded 
for the United States it shows that France N : Shi 

has 1,845,400 motor vehicles; England, For hips 

1,385,472; Canada, 1,106,408: .Germany, 


Australia, 533.833; Italy, 323.336; 


. of the first month of the new fiscal year, 


_ tempted since 1931. 


. of 


were | 
goods | = on to keep grain prices from falling | 
‘lower 


price situation, the Bureau of Agricul-. 
tural Economics said: 


“The condition of growing crops as a 


market factor has grown steadily move 


of Dead Feared 
Unless Dutch Elm Blight Is Checked 


[Continued on Page 
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Column 7.) 


YHE dead trunks of chestnut trees 
scattered throughout the forests of the 


northeastern part of the United States 
may soon be joined by additional mil- 
lons of elms killed by the Dutch elm 


disease, 


which has assumed epidemic 


proportions in this country. 


Cc 


Scientists of the Department of Agri- 
ulture are in the thick of a campaign 


to stamp out the blight which is threat- 


erning to kill the elm trees. 


It is hoped, 


sa\s R. Kent Beattie, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, that it will be possible 
to eliminate all the trees infected with 
the Dutch elm disease and thus prevent 
the elms from being destroyed as were 
the chestnuts by the chestnut blight. 


Mr. Beaitie says that 141 authenticated 
ases of the disease have heen discov- 


erea since the first case was reported a 


few weeks ago. 
been found 


The infected trees have 


in an area of about 150 


square miles in Essex, Hudson, and Pas- 


saic counties in New Jersey. 


Two cases 


have been reported recently outside this 


The public works ‘program is forging 
jaheac with increased speed and more 
than one-third of the $3,300,000,000 fund 
{has been allocated. Plans have definitely 
bechn completed for the expenditure of a 


Argentina, 307.947; New Zealand. 190,547; 

' Belgium, 182.689; and Spain. 159,200. 
The world registration on Jan. 1, 1933, 

was 1,695,102 below the 35.263,397 regis- 


tered a year before. ‘and it is expected that work on the vari« 


(OUS proejcts will be started immediately. 
What Has Happened 
Developments during. the past week in- 
cludaea the following: 
Beginning of emergency highway work 
by the State of Utah, the first actual 


Closer to Balance 
A ° employment (of labor under the public 


' Award of contracts for construction of 
zl ships for the Navy. involving expendi- 
‘tures of nearly $130,000,000, in addition to 


Ready Acceptance on Bond ‘the construction of 13 vessels at Govern- 
‘ment yards. 


Issue Brings Prospect of additional assignments from the $400,- 
ve ,000.000 fund for highways, bringing the 

Refinancing Six-billion | atiocations to $329,166,342. 

Dollar Liberty Loan 


Government Budget 


Suegestion bv, the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman, 
that some of the highway funds be used 
for grade crossing elimination. 

Irrigation Project 
Refusal by the Public Works Adminis- 


Three major improvements in the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal condition have been an- 
nounced by the Treasury Department in 
the past week. 

First, closing of the books at the end deal with Massachusetts m 
uniess proposed projects hay 
proved by State authorities, 

Award of $22,700,000 f 
Alvova_ irrigation project-7n 
without regard to controversy 
the Siates of Colorado, Nebras 
Wyoming regarding riehts 
the Ndrth Platte River. 


July. showed the budget closer to balance 
than at any time since the beginning of 
the depression. 

Second. a cash balance in the Treasury 
of $1.500.000.000, larger than anv cash bal- 
since ir-Lime. has been assured 
tor Avg. 15"t2 stuft the financing of the 
recovery program. 

Third. the first bond issue to be of- 
‘fered by the Government in almost two 
years was oversubscribed six times, com- 
pleting the first conversion of short-term 
maturities into bonds that has been al- 


Vis was 


Administrator will hear 
Colorado at the request of 
Johnson of that State. 


istration of more 


the Grand Coulee Dam on the .Columbia 


Pruning the Deficit River. 
Progress toward a balanced budget was Total Allocations 
revealed when the Treasury announced| The total amount of the $3.300,000.000 


that the deficit at the end of July was 
£107.757,140 compared with $412,964.260 on 
the same date a year ago, a reduction 

73 per cent. 

Both increased revenue and reduced ex- 
_penditures have contributed to reduction 
| Of the deficit and the closer balancing of 
the budget. Total receipts at the end of | Public Works Board alloted $22,700,000 for 
July were $163,.213,570 compared with $87.-| the Caspar-Alcova irrigation project on 
764.206 a vear ago, an increase of 46 per| the North Platte River in Wyoming. and 
cent. Total expenditures were $270.970,- | $11,500,000 for the completion of work on 

710 compared with 500,728.267 a year ago,! the 9-foot channel on the upper Missis- 

a reduction of 46 per cent. sippi, which is designed to permit deep 
en : draft boats to navigate the river as far 
_ Upward Go Receipts ‘as St. Paul and Minneapolis. | 

The increase in revenues has been due The Board, acting on projects already 
largely to heavier customs receipts and approved by the President, also alloited 
additional miscellaneous taxes such as the $63,000.000 for the Grand Coulee dam proj- 
levies on gasoline, beer, bank checks, etc. ect on the Columbia River in Washington 
Miscellaneous receipts in July amounted State; $15.982.745 for the Forest Service 
to $113,079,.673, an increase of more than! of the Department of Agriculture; $2,.600'- 
$70,000,000 over July a year ago. Cus- 000 for the Coast and Geodetic Survey of 
toms duties brought in $25,081,244 com- the Department of Commerce, and $2.500,- 
pared with $18,876,483 last year. 000 for the Geological Survey of the De- 

Reductions in expenditures have been! partment ‘of the Interior. 
general, affecting both ordinary and The allotment of $22,700,000 for the 
emergency outlays. Ordinary expendi- Caspar-Alcova project. which would bring 
tures were $195,617.968 in July compared jnto cultivation about 66.000 acres in the 
With $350,956,731, a 44 per cent cut, which North Platte River district in Wyoming 
fell most heavily on departmental and’ Secretary Ickes revealed, was made by 
| Veterans’ expenditures. ‘the Board without regard to the question 

Heavy Spending Not Begun ‘of interstate water 

Extraordinary expenditures, those made. consideration of the long standing dif- 
by the five emergency agencies of the! ferences between Colorado, Wyoming and 
Government, amounted to only $75.352 742 Nebraska over rights to the “iver’s water. 
compared With $149.771.736 in July a Vear Jt is expected, Depuly Administrator H. 
ago, when the Reconstruction Finance | ; 

Corporation was the only emergency. 
agency. Most of the new agencies have 
not yet begun their heavy spending. 

To finance the emergency program and 
refinance part of its short-term debt, 
the Treasury Department announced on 
July 21 that it would sell $850,000.000 


funa which,now has been allocated, in- 
cluding the sums set aside in the Publie 
Works Act, those apportioned by the 


lic Works Administration, is $1,113,174,269, 
Acting upon proposals already given ten- 
tative approval by President Roosevelt. the 


[Continued on Page 10. Column 1.] 


Federal Merger Plan 
Effective in Part—- 


ws 


|\Continued on Page Column 7.] 
Four Major Steps in Bureau 
‘Set-up Affected; Others to 


Be Executed 


| 
| Four of the major stegs which were to 
be taken in a program of governmental 
reorganization designed to save $25,000,000 
a vear have been held up by President 
urea, one in New Jersey and ihe other | Reosevelt. 
on Long Island. Five other major reforms and several 
Contrary to the situation at the start | minor ones, however, will take place on 
ef the chestnut blight in 1904, an ap- | Aug. 10 as provided in the President's re- 
propriation of Federal Government funds | organization order of June 10. They are 
Wil) be available to fight this disease. the consolidation of the Bureaus of Pro- 
The Public Works Administration, act- , hibition and Investigation, the absorption 
ing under the National Industry Recov- | of the Shivping Board by the Department 
cry Act, has authorized the Department | of Commerce, abolition of the Federal 
O61 Agriculture to spend up to $80,000 Employment Stabilization Board, transfer 
combating the dissease. | Of defense claims of as well as insular 
Mr. Beattie points out that the only | courts to the Department of Justice, and 
way to prevent the spread of the disease | 25 per cent reductions in vocational and 
is to cut out the diseased parts of every | agricultural education work. 
tree affected and burn them. Tools The four major reorganizations which 
used should be treated with denatured |the President held up on July 31 by an 
alcohol or some other active disinfectant. | Executive Order issued through the De- 
It is impossible for the Government to | partment of State were consolidation of 
eradicate the Dutch elm disease unless , the Bureaus of Industrial Alcohol and In- 
it has the active cooperation of the pub- | ternal Revenue. consolidation of all dis- 
lic, Mr. Beattie points out. He asks that | bursing officers in the Treasury Departe 
aj' elm-tree owners. particularly in the , ment, creation of one central procurement 
vicinity now affected by the epidemic, | office. and consolidation of all national 
keep a close watch for signs of the dis- | parks, monuments, reservations and ceme- 
ease. The cooperation of persons in | teries in the Interior Department. These 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 5. [Continued on Page 15, Column 4] 


we 
~ 


trator, Harold L. Ickes, to agree not to 


ol- 
lowed, however, by anouncement that éthe 
the claims of 
Allocation by the Public Works Adinin- 


than $100,000,000 for 
various projects, the largest of which is 


rights and without’ 


considerable part of the sums allocated, — 


President and those allowed by the Pub- | 


. 
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Veterans’ Claims 


— 


Members Being Appointed to 
New Agencies and Careful 


| 
| Study of Each Appeal Is 


Of Recovery Set Up * * INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES . . Being Sought 
> RAG inous ‘t was set as the retail price for Members are being appointed to the 
A tori disputes between OWER OF THE BLUE EAGLE.—Already Amer- tween the management and labor in the bituminous Ten cents a quart was se ' ; ie e 
capital and labor “which would impede P ican trade is feeling the influence of the “Blue coal strike in Pennsylvania, announced on Aug. 5. In- raw milk in the Chicago area. The independent milk Special Review Boards set up by Presi 
the progress of the national recovery 


program is sought by President Roosevelt | 
and the National Recovery Administration 
in the ¢reation of a National Board of 


Arbitration, announced Aug. 5 by the Ad-+ 


ministration’s Industrial-and—babor~ 


visory Boaras. ; 
The National Board of Arbitration will 

be headed by Senator Robert F. Wagner, 

at New York, and will include Dr. Leo Wol- 


volved in this controversy which threatened to dis- 


‘turb the whole recovery program was the old conflict 


over unionization of the miners. The issue is still 
unsettled but pending the working out of a code for 
the industry all disagreements that may arise in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields are to be acted upon by a 
board selected .by the President. 


producers, seeking to sell their milk at a lower price, 
sought an injunction against the licensing order, con- 
tending the Adjustment Act is unconstitutional. 
Federal Judge Wilkerson will hear arguments Aug. 7 
on the application for the injunction. 

Involved in the suit is the question of the Govern- 
ment’s power to fix prices and control industry by 


dent Roosevelt to consider the claims of 
veterans for pension payments on ail- 
ments presumed to have originated in the 
service. The personnel of the boards to 
review veterans’ claims in New York City 
, and Massachusetts were. announced Aug. . 
5 by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, who added 
that members of the boards appointed 


. | innocent cause of some injustice to firms which had The proposed code for the lumber industry is now agreement. Officials of the Adjustment Administra- bed . bagi —— = a i... 
og Sagoo eon Sead aatoers not yet been able to comply with the stipulated terms, — being revised. The code covering the women's sult tion contend that the Constitution does not prohibit | President 
Board: William Green, president, Ameri-_ Recovery Administrator Hugh S. Johnson on Aug. 4 and coat trade has been completed and passed on to 


the Government from assuming such power when it 
declares existence of a national emergency. 

While the price of a commodity is fixed at a higher 
price in the case of milk in the Chicago area than 


Gen. Hines stated that the members of 
the boards for these areas have been se- 
lected by the Pres-dent from recommenda- 

tions submitted to him. - If it is found 
that the number of reviews in these cities 


can Federation of Labor; John L. Lewis, , 
president, United Mine Workers; Gerard 
Swope, of the General Electric Co., and 
Louis E. Kirstein, Boston merehant. | 

In a statement, August 5, from Hyde 


declared a two weeks’ period of grace. This will give 
employers time to adjust their businesses to new 
wage and hour levels so they can sign the President’s 
wage and employment agreement. In the meantime 


the President for final approval. 
Neither labor nor the Government were satisfied 
with the code proposed by the steel industry as it 


Park, N. Y., where he is spending his 
vacation, President Roosevelt characterized | 
the creetion of the Board as “an act of | 
economic statesmanship.” The President’s , 
statement follows: 

importance to the recovery pro- 
gram is the appeal to management and 
labor for :ndustrial peace, which has just. 
been sent to me for approval. With com- 
pelling logic, its calls upon every in- 
dividual in both groups to avoid strikes, 


the purchasing public is asked to be reasonable and 
not to boycott firms which do not display the eagle. 

Ample evidence that boycotting has been going on 
in different parts of the Nation confirms Recovery 
Administration officials in their belief that public 
opinion will be sufficient to enforce the Government’s 
program, once it is in full effect. 

If minorities in any trade or industry refuse to 


concerned wages and hours of labor. The industry 
made one important concession at the hearing when 
it abandoned its proposal to maintain the so-called 
“open shop” although it insisted that it believed that 
it was to the advantage of both the industry and its 
employes to deal collectively only with company 
unions. No agreement has been reached yet on the 
question of hours and labor in the industry. 

The hearings on the proposed code for the petro- 


would prevail if the law of supply and demand were 
permitted to operate, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, wants it to be understood that the 
consumers’ interests are to be protected in the matter 
of commodities generally. 


In cooperation with the Department of Agriculture 
and the Federal Bureau of ‘Labor Statistics it plans 
to collect and distribute weekly by newspaper and by 
radio the latest facts regarding foods and textile 


‘develops to a point where the first boards 
,can not, handie expeditiously, he 
Stated, additional boards will be ap- 
pointed. 
| Attitude to Be Taken 

In letters of instruction sent to each 
member of the boards by direction of the 
Prvusident, the Veterans’ Administrator em- 
-phasized the obligation of the Government 
toward disabled veterans and the neces- 
sity for the most careful possible consid- 


cooperate and endanger the success of the program, 
Mr. Johnson says they are certain to feel the eagle’s 
claws, meaning that they will be refused licenses to 
do business at all. The National Industrial Recovery 
Act gives the President power to issue—or to with- 
hold—such licenses. 


leum industry developed a difference of opinion within 
the industry on the question of Federal control of 
production and prices, one group contending that such 
regulation was necessary if the industry was to sur- 
vive with higher wages and shorter hours. The other 
group expressed strong opposition to Federal regula- 
tion of either production or prices. This was the prin- 
cipal point of controversy as writing of the final draft 
of the code was begun. 

The President’s agreement for a blanket code for 
industry is to cover the period ending Dec. 31 next 
or until a specific code is adopted for each industry. 
When an industry has a code of its own, its members 
will be automatically released from observing the 
terms of the blanket code. 


lockouts and any aggressive action threat- 
ening tne recovery program. 
“It is a document on a par with Samuel 
Geomper’s memorable war-time demand to: 
preserve =. status quo in labor disputes— | 
and, in cddition to the signature of the 
president of the Amorican Federation of t 
Labor, it carries the signatures of every | | 
great labor leader and every great in-,| 
dustrial leader on the two advisory. 
Boards oi the Recovery Administration. |, 
“It is an act of economic statesmanship. | 
it I earnestly commend it to the public con-— 
science. 

Arbitration Board Appointed ! 
“This joint appeal proposes the crea- § 
: | tion of a distinguished tribunal to pass § 
t promptly upon any case of hardship or dis- | § 
4 tress that may arise from interpretation | § 
or application of the President’s Reeem- | §f 
ployment Agreement. The issues of this ff 
recommendation are plain, and I accept it § 
and hereby appoint the men it proposes, | | 
whose names will carry their own com- | 
mendations to the country.” | 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of | 
the National Recovery Act, in a statement | 
Aug. 5. declared that the National Board | 
of Arbitration is to be a permanent agency, | 
and that regional boards may later be set | 
_ up in various parts of the country. 


enappomeement issued by the Board | 


The coyntry in the past few weeks has | 
remarkable evidence of cooperation in| 
¥ common cause of restoring employ- | 
and increasing purchasing power. | 
rial codes are being introduced, con- 
, and put into effect with all pos- 
S dispatch, and the number of firms 
coming under the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement is inspiring. 

This gratifying progress may be en- 


eration of each separate claim. 

After summarizing the requirements of 
the regulations recently made public by 
the President, under which a large group 
ot veterans who had been accorded a pre- 
sumption of service - connected disability 
could not now qualify for pension pay- 
ments, General Hines’ letter explains that 
ine President feels the principles contained 
in the regulations are correct, and that 
he does not feel justified in abandoning 
| them. 

The letter adds that, nevertheless, rec- 
ognizing that in certain cases there might 
be merit, notwithstanding the fact that 
the veteran in question could not produce 
eviaence which would meet the exact ree 
-quirements of the regulations, these spe- 
cial boards of review, composed of mem- 
bers not connected with the Government, 
have been established. 

Benefit to the Veteran 

These special boards are to afford a spe- 
;cial review %f the claiuis cf all veterans. 
whose disabilities have heretofore been 
presumptively connected with service, and 
if it is found that there might reasonably 


prices. If he knows the prices being paid elsewhere 
the consumer will be in a position to resist any at- 
tempt to exact unfair prices from him. 


UBLIC WORKS PROGRAM ADVANCED. — 
Rapid progress is being made in the Govern- 
ment’s public works’ program, one of the sev- 

eral measures which is designed to speed recovery 
by increasing employment. It is announced that more 
than one third of the $3,3000,000 fund for public 
works has been allotted. During the week past con- 
tracts were let for the construction in private Ameri- 
can shipyards of 21 ships for the United States Navy, 
involving a total expenditure of nearly $130,000,000. 
Inasmuch as about 85 per cent of money spent for 
naval construction goes for labor, according to Gov- 
ernment estimates, these awards will give employ- 
ment to about 90,000 men, three fourths of them in 
industries which furnish material for the work. 
The Public Works Administration set aside more 
than $100,000,000 of the fund during the week. Its be some connection between their condi- 
allotments were principally to provide power, irriga- tion and their military service, their pen- 
tion and transportation to widely separated regions 
in the western States. Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
who is also Public Works Administrator, announced ‘the Boards xeads, “you believe that the 
Aug. 1 that a large part of the fund remaining to condition of the veteran is connected with 
be expended will be used for grants to States, munici- ain” 
palities and other public bodies and for self-liquidat- — 'must not be based on any speculation or 
ing loans to private corporations. but be 
Some friction has developed between State and 
Federal authorities over this provision in the Act. 
For instance, Governor Ely, of Massachusetts, asked 
the Public Works Administration not to consider 


MENT.—About 5,000,000 employers have re- 

ceived the blank forms enabling them to signify 
their compliance’ with the President’s agreement, 
pending adoption of a code covering their particular 
trade or industry. Many thousands of them have 
filled out the forms, returned them to the National 
Recovery Administration by mail and have begun 
displaying the “Blue Eagle.” Doubtless thousands 
of employers have failed to do either because they 
do not fully understand the terms or they are un- 
willing to comply. 

The Recovery Administration is trying by every 
means at its command to assure those who want to 
cooperate that they can do so and that the terms 
will be modified to meet any peculiar situation that 
may make it difficult for a certain business to comply. 
It is equally earnest in its efforts to make it clear to 
those who are unwilling to cooperate that they will 
be forced to do so. 

In a significant radio address Juiy 31, Donald R. 
Richberg, General Counsel of the Recovery Adminis- 
tration, paid his respects to the “man who holds 
back’’—the man who hesitates to sign the President’s 
agreement. “In time of war,” he said, “we call these 
people slackérs amd women pin white *feathers on 
them so they may be recognized. But in this new 
war, this war of a Nation to free itself from the 


—Ato WITH PRESIDENT’S AGREE- 


MERGENCY HELP FOR EMPLOYERS.—The 
main object of the movement to secure for labor 
higher wages and shorter hours is, of course, 

to increase the Nation’s purchasing power by pro- 

viding more jobs, thereby reducing the number of 

unemployed. Employers naturally will benefit when 

this purchasing power is converted into actual buying 

of their wares. In the meantime many of them will 

be hard pressed to meet pay rolls and keep operating 
- unless they have help. } 

The Government stands ready to provide this help, 
not directly but through the medium of the Nation’s 
banks. Jesse H. Jones, president of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, made this plain in an ad- | 
dress delivered over the radio on the night of Aug. 1 
and by reading a letter from the President which ex- 
pressed strong approval of the ada.ess. 

Mr. Jones said that as prices of commodities in- 


'but you should bear in mind that all rea- 
,sonable doubt is to be resolved in favor 
_of the veteran and the burden of proof 


- due regard to the facts of the situation 


| employment and purchasing power. 


dangered by differing interpretations of 
the President's Reemployment Agreement 
by some employers and employes. 

The Industrial and Labor Advisory 
Board jointly appeal to all those associ- 
ated with industry—owners, managers, and 
employes—to unite in the preservation of 
industrial peace. Strikes and lockouts will 
increase unemployment and create a con- 
dition clearly out of harmony with the 
spirit and purpose of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

Advoidance of Strikes 

Through the application of the Act the 
Government is sincerely endeavoring to 
overcome unemployment through a Na- 
tion-wide reduction in the hours of work 
and to increase purchasing power through 
an increase in wage rates. This objective 
can only be reached through cooperation 
on the part of all those associated with | 
industry. 

In order to develop the greatest degree 
of cooperation and the highest type of 
Service on the part of management and 
labor, we urge that all causes of irrita- 
tion and industrial discontent be removed 
so far as possible; that all coneerned re- 
spect the rights of both employers and 
employes; avoid aggressive’ action which 
tends to provoke industrial discord, and 
Strive earnestly and zealously to preserve 
industrial peace pending the construction 
and adoption of the Industrial Codes ap- 
plicable to all business, large and small. 

Conditions of Employment 

Exceptional and peculiar conditions of 
employment affecting small employers and 
others whose business circumstances merit 
special consideration will be handled with 


and with the desire to achieve increased 


This appeal is made to the sound judg- 


dustrial policies—in this new 


the drive to secure signers of 


Aug. 20. 


the mean time progress 


the Recovery Administration 


food and drugs is temporarily 


code will be held at a date yet 
Prospects for agreement on 


LABOR DISPUTE 
OF COAL MINERS 


tyranny of false economic theories and ruinous in- 


war it is the purpose 


of the Government to build up and not destroy—to 
encourage and reward the volunteers who do their 
part and to let the slackers and evaders herd together 
and enjoy the society of each other.” 

Administrator Johnson believes that it will not be 
possible to determine the extent of the success of 


the President’s agree- 


ment until later in the month—probably about 
x * 
§ the m OF FAIR COMPETITION CODES. —In 


is being made on the 


fair-competition codes covering the larger indus- 
tries. During the past week hearings were given by 


on the proposed codes 


covering the steel and the petroleum industries. 

A hearing on the code covering the coal industry 
has been set for Aug. 9 and a hearing on the code 
for the automobile industry will be held about Aug. 
15. A code covering all retail trade except that in 


in effect but it may be 


modified somewhat after a hearing to be held on Aug. 
14. A temporary code covering dealers in food also 
is in effect but a hearing on a proposed permanent 


to be set. 
a code for the coal in- 


| dustry were measurably advanced by the truce be- 


creased, the manufacturer, the processor, the. mer- 
chant and in fact every employer, must all have addi- 
tional capital and additional credit. Therefore the 
banks must be put in’a position to provide this cap- 
ital and this credit without endangering their own 
positions or that of their depositors. 

“With this in view,” said Mr. Jones, “the United 
States Government, through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, is prepared to buy preferred stock 
in sound banks, State and National, to any reasonable 
extent, based upon good business judgment and the 
use to which the institution can put the capital.” 

To those bankers who may hesitate to increase 
their capital through issuing stock to the R. F. C. 
because they fear gossip to the effect that their banks 
are weak and they have to appeal to the Government 
for help, Mr. Jones says the fact that the Government 
is willing to buy stock in a bank and advertise to the 
world that it is a partner in that bank, is the greatest 
source of strength a bank can have. 

* 
EST OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 

l ACT.—A test case just started by certain milk 

distributors may have a bearing on the pro- 
posal of one group for Government regulation of 
petroleum prices and production. On Aug. 1, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration applied a 
general license to milk distributors in the Chicago 


area, acting under authority vested in it by the Agri- | 


cultural Adjustment Act. 


allotting funds to a municipality in his State unless 
pointed by the governor and approved by the Board. 
Secretary Ickes declined to grant the request, stating 
on its merits any project submitted by any political 
subdivision of a State, regardless of whether the 
N EW CAMPAIGN AGAINST CRIME.—The 
: _ some time that the increase of racketeering, 
kidnaping and gangster activities throughout the 
suppression of crime a national problem. Now it is 
preparing to deal aggressiveiy with this problem and 
Prof. Raymond Moley from his duties as Assistant 
Secretary of State and has asked him to coordinate 
governments. 

There is to be no attempt to interfere with the po- 
garded as an authority on this subject, will attempt, 
with the assistance of a corps of legal and criminal 
reached through existing jaws, State and Federal. 
He will advise existing law-enforcement agencies, 


the project had been submitted first to a ‘board ap- 
that the Public Works Administration will consider 
State authorities approve of the project. 

Federal Government has recognized for 
land, due partly to economic conditions, has made the 
with that end in view the President has detached 
the law-enforcement agencies of Federal and State 
lice functions of the States. Prof. Moley, who is re- 
experts, to determine how the criminal can best be 
which will be expected to take the necessary action. 


is on the Government. Your discretion in 
| these cases is a wide one and should be 
carefully exercised.” 


Price Watchman Set Up 
To Guard Buying Public 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

bullish, and as the season progresses, the 
evidence of widespread crop damage 
}, ZrowS more apparent. This is going to 
'be one of the short crop years, as re- 
_gards the major food and feed crops. 

| “Thousands of grain growers will have 
little to sell this year, no matter how high 
|the price goes, and other thousands of 
livestock and poultry raisers ave hurt, not 
helped, by high-priced feeds. The rise in 
‘grain already has raised a serious prob- 
lem for eastern dairymen and poultry 
'men. 
' “In general, farmers are approaching the 
harvest season with a more hopeful feel- 
ang than last year, but with less increase 
in their actual buying power thus far than 
; might be expected, judging from the up- 
‘swing in prices. If the main eash crops 
can be hervested and actually sold on the 
higher merket, it will mean probably an 
increased income, even with smaller crops. 
|; “One essential condition of general farm 
improvement is higher prices for livestock 
products 

| The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
|tration has delayed until Aug. 24 its de- 
termination of the percentage cf wheat 
acreage reduction it will ask of farmers 


©? who want to share in: the money that will 


| SIDELIGHTS ON RECOVERY | 


tures designed to interest the public in 
the national recovery effort. 


Japan Plans Heavier Taxes 
And Ten - year Bond Issue 


be available from the processing tax now 
being collected on wheat that is milled. 
This will give the Word Wheat Conference 
,an opportunity to reach a decision on the 


The laundry and the nine | industries jreduction it may 
ment and patriotism of all our people in Employment of women on night work, Aug. 2, approved the action of some Fed- | ¥€Te Permitted to apply modifications Of) Hisher taxation schedules for the next ©XPOrting mations — Canada, Argentina, 
that even the most ventions Confer-|'' 2>solutely prohibited in the code sub- eral Reserve banks in adopting the Presi- the President's reemployment by [Year have been approved by the Japanese ade 
problem can be settled with justice and Settled After Days oO onter=| vitted by the Underwear Institute to the! dential reemployment agreement as modi- pending acceptance of codes submitted by D} ©’ .Cuts in acreage already are being m 
expedition where ‘employers and employes ences With Workers 


act in accord with the letter and spirit of 
the National Recovery Act, without fear 
that any just rights will thereby be im- 
paired. In that way only can the Reem- 
ployment Agreement be made to apply 
with fairness pending the adoption of the 
code. 
Board of Arbitration | 

Te protect every interest, it is the unan- 
imous recommendation of the industrial 
and labor advisory boards of the National 
Recovery Administration that a board to 


Settlement of the Pennsylvania coal 
strike, involving 70,000 miners, was made 
Aug. 5, after days of conferences between 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National Industrial 
Administrator, his advisory boards and 
the parties to the dispute. 

On the agreement for peace, President 
Roosevelt said: 

“A great coal strike threatened the en- 
tire bituminous field and, because of scant 


National Recovery Administration. Hear- 
ing on the code is set for Aug. 10. 

This is the first provision of the kind 
in a code. In addition, there is a pro- 
vision against home work. A minimum 
wage of $12 for the South and $13 for 


the North is suggested by the institute. 


Over 200 men and women of national 


reputation have volunteered to tell the} 


country what the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration/is seeking to do.. 


fied by Administrator Johnson's order. 
“The action today placing the American 
Bankers’ Association squarely behind the 
operation of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act is all the evidence the people 
of this country need of the sincere in- 
tent of our banks to do their part in 


the nation-wide program for industrial 
recovery.” 


A New York organization which jumped 
the gun in advertising its compliance with 


those industries. The Recovery Admin- 
istrator estimated that $35,000,000 would 
be added to the laundry pay roll by the 
wage agreement which affects 200,000 
workers. The number of wage earners 
will increase 25 per cent in the South and 
12 per cent in the North on the basis of 
present output. 


Hasbrouck Heights. N. J., earned the 
distinction of being the first town in the 
United States to record 100 per cent com- 


| 


'per cent. 


cabinet and the government is expected 
to offer an issue of 10-year bonds at 4 
The Department of Commerce 
also is advised by its Tokyo office that 
the government's civil engineering proj- 
ects are to be reduced 


‘in the eotton States, and the Adjustment 
Administration now is setting up machin- 
ery to check and see whether . farmers 
actually have destroyed the cotton that 
‘they say they have. If not, then benefit 


/paymenis may be withheld. 
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the following members: 

Hon. Robert F. Wagner, Sengtor from 
New York, chairman; Dr. Leo Wolman, 
chairman, Labor Advisory Board, N. R. A.; 
Walter C. Teagle, chairman, Industrial Ad- 
visory Board, N. R. A.; William Green, 
John L. Lewis, Gerard Swope, Louis E. 
Kirstein, 

This board will consider, adjust and set- 
tle differences and controversies that may 
arise through differing interpretations of 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
and will act with all possible dispatch in 
making known their findings. 

In return, employers and employes are 
asked to take zs disturbing action pending 


hearings and final decision. This board 
will promptly proceed to establish such 
central and local organization it may re- 
quire to settle on the ground, such dif- 


depends. On the basis of a simple sug- 
gestion for settlement made by General 
Johnson, both management and labor 


have declared an absolute truce on dis- 
sension at the mines to await the resolu- 
tion of the whole matter at the coming 
hearings on the coal codes. 


“In the meantime all disagreements are 
to Be settled by a board of my selection 
to which both sides agree—Gerard Swope, 
Logis Kirstein and George L. Berry. Never 
in our country has a strike of such threat- 
ened proportions been settled so quickly 
and so generously. — 

“The public-spirited men on both sides 
of the agreement are to be congratulated 
in thus averting threatened disaster, but 
I cannot let the occasion pass without re- 
ferring to the tireless and constructive 


ferences arise in various parts of the coun- | labors of the intermediaries, Gov. Pinchot, 


|\Gerard Swope, 


Industrial Advisory Board: Walter 
Teagle, Gerard Swope, Louis E. Kirstein, | 24 John L, Lewis and other representa 


David R. Coker, W. F. Vereen, Henry H 
Heimann, Austin Finch, R. L. Lund, John 
B. Elliott. Edward N. Hurley, Alfred P. 


Harriman. 


Edward McGrady and 
Walter Teagle, as well as to the operators 


tives Of the miners.” | 


| William Green, John Frey, G. L. Berry, | 
Sloan Jr., James A. Moffett, Henry I. John L. Lewis, J. A. Franklin, Francis J. 
/Haas, 
Labor Advisory Board: Leo Wolman, |man. 


Sidney Hillman, Rose Schneider- 


‘and Representatives, 


town, city, county and State, for local 
engagements. 

Among the national figures are Senators 
Governors of 
States, members of the Presidents’ Cabi- 


‘net, prominent business men and others. 


Differences within the industry are 
holding up a code of fair practice for 
motion picture concerns. Sol A. Rosen- 
blatt, deputy administrator of the N. R. A.., 
has called a meeting of the industry for 
New York on Aug. 8 to seek to compose 
the industry’s internal troubles and bring 
forth a code. 


District of Columbia bankers claim the 
distinction of being the first banks of 
the country to display the N. R. A. blue 
eagle emblem. They adopted the hours 
and wages provisions of the code for 
bankers proposed by the American 
Bankers’ Association, with the approval 


showing the recovery sign. 


Gov. Eugene R. Black of the Federal 
Reserve Board said: 
“The Federal Reserve Board has today, 


from General Johnson, who said that the 
violation was “absolutely inexcusable and 
is to be condemned.” Circular No. 1 of 
the Recovery Administration tells the con- 
ditions under which the Blue Eagle can 
be cisplayed in advertisements. 


A problem in motor bus-railroad compe- 
tition was brought before the National Re- 
covery Administration when the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators pro- 
tested against a low rate schedule of the 
Southern Railway System. The bus oper- 
ators claimed that they could hardly in- 
crease costs by raising wages when faced 
with new competition outside the control 
of the Recovery Administration. 


Free music is to be furnished for mass 
meetings held in connection with the 
President's reemployment program. The 
American Federation of Musicians advised 
,its 148,000 members to cooperate whole- 


(of General Johnson, and on Aug. 3 were! heartedly in the drive. 


were distributed among employers and 40 
agreements were returffed signed. 


The New York Stock Exchange advised 


Gen. Johnson by telephone Aug. 3 that it 
had put into effect a 10 per cent wage 
increase for its employes. The Exchange 
in addition said that it would conform to 
the minimum wage and maximum hour 
provisions of the President’s agreement. 


The gas and electric industries on Aug. 
3 promised Gen. Johnson that they would 
cooperate with him in the reemployment 
program. They said that in view of the 
fact that the utilities are service indus- 
tries in continuous operation day and 
night, some modifications may be neces- 
sary in the limitations on hours of work. 


Enlistment of the 10.760 posts of the 
American Legion in the fight for the 
President’s reemployment program causea 
Gen. Johnson to say: 

“Ti gives me a great personal thrill to 
hear that my comrades in the more than 
| 10,000 Legion posts are in the fight to 


i 


| 


| Nearly all of the 610 radio stations of the |make the President’s program a success. | 
country are planning to cooperate in the; They are well organized, they have high) 


drive for reemployment. They will carry |standing in their communities, and they 
sketches, songs, addresses, and other fea- | know how to strike hard for victory.” 


| 
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| 
ment-sponsored national movement for recovery. Dis- 
played throughout the land for the first time on Aug. 
| l, is bringing new customers to businesses 
privileged to show the emblem and keeping old ones 
away from those which are not. 
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that if a nation cannot pay men for work- ing bonds. and provision for rediscount 
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‘Revolution’ by the Penand Voice 
As Conceived by Recovery Counsel 


Return of ‘National Security and Health’ Is 
Sought Through the Reemployment 


Plan, Says Mr. Richberg 


CTUAL revolution is un@er way in the 
United States—but it is revolution by 

the pen and voice instead the usual sword 
and bayonet. This is the wav in which 
the present movement for industrial re- 
covery was characterized by Donald R. 
Richberg, general counsel for the National 


Recovery Administration, in a radio ad-' of ours we are attempting possibly _ June was 135,266 pounds, 


dress, July 31, over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 


human effort’—will not wish to join in 
the war against poverty now under way. 
“It is really a war against them and 


they know it,” he said. 

This group, however, was warned by Mr. 
Richberg that the “biue eagle” will not 
long protect them. They should uncer- 
stand, he said, that they can not get the 
“blue eagle” back again when it has been 
taken away because of bad faith. 


Economic Warfare 


On Greed and Corruption 


Mr. Richberg’s address :ollows: 

America is again at war. The Presi- 
dent ‘has called upon the entire Nation 
to wege a war which has no parallel in 
human history—a war against selfishness 
and greed that corrupts the individuai 
and cestroys the Nation. 

The President's Reemployment Agree- 
ment is not ‘a commercial bargain. It 
does not promise a 10 per cent return Oh 
investment. But it does promise a re- 
turn of national security and health. 
which will pay dividends of untold wealth 
and happiness. 

The President's Agreement is a pledge 
to public service—a pledge to sacrifice an 
imniediate gain for an everlasting profit— 
« pledge from the business men of Amer- 
ica to unite to employ the workers of 
America, in confident assurance that the 
dollars they add to the pay rolls on Sat- 
urday will come clinking back into the 
cash registers before the next pay-roll 
day arrives. 

Who is the man who holds back—who 
waits to see what the other fellow is go- 
ing to do before he volunteers? He is 
the man who has endangered victory in 
every war—the man who is too timid or 
too selfish even to take a chance that 
his government may be right and that 
his country may win the war. He is the 
men who dreads to strike a blow in fear 


that someone may hit back. He is the| 


man who always lets the other fellow 
take the risk. while he follows close be- 
hina to take the profit. 


Reward for Volunteers 


Who Do Their Part 


In time of war we call these people. 


slackers—and women pin. white feathers 
on them: so they may be recognized. But 
in this new war—this war of a nation 
to free itself from the tyranny of false 
economic theories and ruinous industrial 
policies—in this new war it is the pur- 
pose of the Government to build up and 
not to destroy—to encourage and reward 
the volunteers who do their part and to 
let the slackers and the evaders herd to- 
gether and enjoy the society of each 
other. 

Wizenever a strong movement for the 
benefit of all is launched, the great ma- 
jority of men and women respond 
eagerly to the call. They do not come 
forward with dragging feet and lack-lustre 
eyes. 


their eyes shining and their hearts beat- | 


ing a little faster with the happiness that 
coms to all those who have any faith in 
God and find.their deepest joy in doing 
something for someone else. 

But always there is a little group to 
whom a profit of 10 per cent seems to 
be the supreme object of human effort— 
a little group to whom money is not sim- 
ply a reward or compensation for service 
to others, but to whom money is a power 
for self-service, a power with which other 


men can be compelled to gratify their 


selfish ambitions and appetites. 


This little group, with the eyes always | 
fixed on that 10 per cent profit. is sel-. 


dom larger than 10 per cent in size. 


gence would rate about 10 per cent. Its 
members may be expected to contribute 


to public service and private charity about , 


10 per cent of their obligations. Their 
individual value in a democracy is about 
10 per cent of the value of an equal num- 
ber of average citizens. 
erly be called the “tenpercents.” 


Effort to Destroy 


Subversive Forces 


Now the “tenpercents” will not wish to 
join the President in his war against pov- 
erty. It is really a war against them and 
they know it. It is a war against: the 
success of men who take more from. their 
fellow men than they give in return. 

It is a war against the truly subversive 
forces that undermine and destroy hu- 
man institutions of cooperation—fhe forces 


that divert the profits of corporations and 
bankrupt them; the forces that pervert. 


the purposes of labor and fraternal or- 
ganizations for selfish gain and so de- 
stroy them; the forces that corrupt poli- 
tics and turn public offices into agencies 


of private profit; the forces that gradu- | 


ally soften the fibre of the Nation and 
dilute its pioneering red blood with a 
yellow flow of timid, mean and cynical 
ideas. 

It is against these vicious forces that 
the war on poverty must be waged. 
our business institutions were all oper- 
ated in a generous spirit of cooperation 
and mutual helpfulness—with a genuine 
desire to earn only the profits that are a 
compensation for service rendered—the 
faults and difficulties in our present sys- 
tem could be readily corrected. 


They leap eagerly into action, with | 


Its | 
ideas are usually about 10 per cent right | 
and 90 per cent wrong. Its social intelli- | 


They may prop-. 


1in the United States. There is no need to 
prophesy. It is here. It is in process. 
In many other countries there have been 
revolutions since the World War—each 
one with surprisingly little bloodshed, but 
with a tremendous exercise of force and 
‘oppressive power. In this favored land 


‘greatest experiment of history. 


| fundamental concept of a political eco- 


nomic system to another is different. 


Loss of Blue Eagle 


Not to Be Repaired 

| It is a fact that today 
‘can people, men and women in every 
'walk of life, are enlisting joyously in a 
revolutionary program of cooperation—are 
undertaking a revolutionary experiment 
in self-government. 
in purpose but in method; yet so pro- 
found a change in method that our pur- 
| pose may seem changed. 


| 


It is a revolution not. 


Better Business D 
— Qn Air Lines 


Increase Especially Marked in) 


Tonnage of Express Mat- 
ter Carried 


Scheduled air lines operating in conti-| 
-|nental United States carried 54,023 pas-. 
sengers in June, an increase of 7,384 over | 
ithe number in June, 1932, but the num-. 
ber carried during the first six months of | 
1933 was 21,714 less than the 217,588 car- 


ried during the first half of 1932. 


Fxpress carried, however, showed a large 
increase both in June and for the first 
The amount carried in 
as compared 


halt of this vear. 


with 76,794 pounds in June, . 1932. 


Trees Planted Rapidly 


By Use of New Device 


the Ameri- : 


A new tree-planting tool that enables 
,one man to plant 500 trees per eight-hour 
day has been developed by the Forest 


Service, Department of Agriculture. 


More 


‘ment says. 


That is not so. The ideals that are'of planting by a two-man 


| written into the Declaration of Independ- 
-ence and the Constitution of the United 


| States still guide this Government. 


home, of his life and of his thought, that 
‘our Government has been established to 
| maintain—and will maintain. 


It is not the regimentaion of millions of 
wage-earners that the National Recovery 
‘Administration would bring about. but 
their freedom from  regimentation into 
armies of the unemployed. 


, It is not the control of industry that 
|the Recovery Administration would bring 
}about—but industrial freedom from con- 
| trol, either by a few dictators, or by the 
irresponsible movement of economic forces. 
The “tenpercents” will hold back. The 
“tenpercents” will use plausible and le- 
galistic excuses. The “tenpercents” will 
not like the Blue Eagle, although some 
may try to hide behind it. But the Blue 
Eagle is an honest bird. He is 100 per 
cent American. He will not long protect 
a “tenpercent.” And when the Blue 
Eagle once has flown away, he will not 
| return. A “tenpercent” should under- 
| Stand that he cannot get the Blue Eagle 
back again when it has been taken way 
because of his bad faith. 
| Let us not be hasty of our judgment 
(in this time of mass action and high 
jemotion. The man who may respond 
quickly to the President's call to the col- 
we may not always be as’ steadfast and 
‘loyal to his pledge as his neighbor who 
considers more carefully his abilitv to 
perform before he signs an_ obligation. 
There will be hard cases where excep- 
tional burdens must be assumed, where 
it is not personal sacrifice but duties to 
others which may cause a public-spirited 
man to hesitate. 


Fighting Way Back 
To Freedom and Security 


But after making due allowance for 

personal difficulties the employers and 
the employed workers, who are both asked 
to cooperate with the Government, must 
bear in mind that complaints about the 
risk and cost of volunteering to fight 
for one’s country are likely to, fall upon 
deaf ears. The risk and cost of per- 
'mitting the depression to continuc, the 
‘risk and cost of drifting into the fifth 
, Winter of ghastly unemployment. with 
private and public relief funds largely 
exhausted, would be far greater to every 
man than the heaviest risk and cost he 
i may assume in Signing or helping to carry 
/Out the President's agreement. 
_ The choice before the Nation was not 
| whether we should remain’ at peace or 
‘declare war. The choice was whether 
'we should submit to the conquest of an 
‘enemy who had already devastated the 
land and reduced one-third of the popu- 
lation to destitution, or should mobilize 
the entire Nation and fight our way back 
No man of such 
courage and understanding as animate 
the President could do other than declare 
War and issue a call for volunteers. 

This is a war—a war on poverty—a war 
without precedent in historv—a civil war, 
,1t might be called, to save ourselves from 
‘destructive forces within our own Nation. 
But it is not a war of man against man. 
It is rather a war of ideas—the coopera- 
tive idea against the idea of unrestricted 
competition—the idea of national welfare 
against the idea of unrestricted self- 
seeking—the New Testament against the 
Old Testament—the Sermon on _ the 
Mount against the Mosaic Law—a war 
to write into the political economic law 
of the Nation the new commandment: 
Help your neighbor and you help your- 


| self. 


Canada Promotes 
| New Construction 


i 


freedom and security. 


National Coune:l Formed 
Further Building Activity 


to 


Building activities in Canada are being 
‘promoted by a national construction coun- 
cil composed of representatives of various 
‘engineering and trade associations. 

Objectives of the council as set forth 
in a report published by the Department 
of Labor Monthly Labor Review include 
greater unity for the construction indus- 
try, stabization of construction and im- 
provement of public relations. 

The council has under considcration the 
problem oi providing better methods of 
financing home builders. Resolutions 
adopted at a conference of the various 


Today, @tter four profitless years of construction organizations represented on 
business and four idle years for millions |the council also suggest that there is need 
of willing workers, after we Rave learned | for stricter regulation of the issue of build- 


ing, it must pay them for not working, facilities to mortgage associations. 
can we not assume that 90 per cent of. 
the people of America are only too willing Penalty for Kidnaping 

to give up a chance to get something | 

for nothing, are only too willing to give, Sacramento, Calif—The Legislature has 
up any claim of divine or constitutional | P@Ssed @ bill fixing the punishmen: of 
right to gather unearned profits, if thereby Kidnapers who kill or multilate their vic- 
the great masses of the people may once. time at with 
more be given self-respecting employment | "° possibility of parole. In other kidnap- 


and the blight of the depression may be | ine cases the penalty would be life im- 


banished from the land? 'prisonment with the possibility of parole 


Sometimes when I hear well-fed, jovial 
men and well-dressed cheerful ee Child Labor in Utah 
chatting in their comfortable homes, I Salt Lake City,-Utah—The State Sen- 
wonder how many of the fortunate people ate has defeated a resolution to ratify 
of this country understand that the long-, the child labor amendment to the Federal 


large planting bar was 750 
' This tool has a tapered bl 
Gov It 1S! long, 2 to wide, and thick . 
| the freedom of the individual, his right with a 5-inch stock having a pistol grip 
to pursue happiness, the security of his The sharpened point is of tempered steel.’ 


than 1,000 seedlings were 
planted in a southern national forest un- 
cer a variety of conditions, the Depart- 
Previously the maximum rate 


¢w with a 
fe: a day 
10 inches 


The tool weighs about 5 pounds. 


weight and the shape of its blade enable 
, the user to make clean holes in the ground 
10 to 12 inches deep and to close them 


casily. 


The 
__ Revolution by the sword and bayonet amount for the first six montis of this 

Mr. Richberg said the “tenpercents”--“a is nothing new. Revolution by the pen year was 650,275 pounds, as compared with 
little group to whom a profit of 10 per and voice is different. The violent over- | 441.192 pounds in the corresponding pe- 
cent seems to be the supre:ne object of throw of parliaments and rulers is noth- riod of last year. These figures were made 
ing new, but the peaceful transition Of | public Aug. 3 by the Aeronautics Branch. 
departments of government from one! Department of Commerce. 


one] Railway Decision 


Recalls Romance 


Its 
borax 


Death Valley 


Boom Days of the Borax: 
Era Led to Building of 
Railway, Part of Which 
Is Now Abandoned 


Once more the past week the prosaic 
routine of Government recording paused, 
and out of the stodgy legal phrases of 
Finance Docket No. 9979 of the Intere 
state Commerce Commission leaped a 
flash-back to the Gays of the pioneer and 


showed the skull-strewn floor of Death 
Valley 


“It is hereby certified,’ the document 
declared, “that the present and future 
_public convenience and necessity permit 
the abandonment of operation of the 
Tonopah and Tidewater Railroad Com- 
pany, Ltd., of that part of its railroad in 
'San Bernardino County, described * * *” 


So much it said, and more, that might 
awake 
mileage to be abandoned was small; this 
road will still ply its course from Crucero | 
(on the Santa Fe, north to Beatty, Nev. | 
so; But one phrase of the statement sud- 
.deniy linked the present to the past. It 
(stated that the railroad was “constructed 
for the primary purpose of providing a. 
rail outlet for borate ore, which at that 
time was being mined in large quantities 
in the Death Valley district in California, 
and also to tap the Beatty, Goldfield, and 
Tonopah mining districts 
Nevada, which were then very active.” 

The stories of the wax and wane of; vans. 
goldfields are many, 


romance as 
Valley. 
memories of its most romantic phase, for 


DEATH VALLEY; BORAX PLANT RUINS 


Drafting Program 


in perspective. 


To Stop Activity 
|| Of Racketeers 


Assistant Secretary of State 
To Serve in an Advisory 
Capacity in Attack on 
Crimes of Extortion 


| 


To reinforce and speed up the Federal 
Government's campaign against racketeer- 
ing, kidnaping, and kindred crimes, Ray- 
mond J. Moley, Assistant Secretary of 
State, has been temporarily detached from 
his duties in that Department and ase 
assigned to the Department of Justice. 


In making this announcement himself 
on Aug. 4 Assistant Secretary Moley ex- 
plained that he would serve only in an 
advisory capacity to the Department of 
Justice on questions relating to the proper 
angle of approach for the Federal Gove 
Ri) ernment to the problem of crime suppres- 

sion. 


Little Mileage Abandoned 


little comment, for the actual 


in southern 


But the story of | 


ligey VALLEY—believed by the early Indians to be bewitched and 
the graveyard of explorers, pioneers and prospectors since the days 
when the Spaniards came—is surrounded by forbidding mountains which 


rise nearly 11,000 feet at their highest point. 
to a depth of 276 feet below the sea level. It has now become a National | 
| Monument. Many have sought vainly for “pay dirt’ in the shadow of the | Dr. 
“Funeral Mountains,” but borax is the only product that it continues to 
yield. The ruins shown in the inset at lower right are of the old Har- 
mony Plant, the first successful one to be erected. 
veloped the famous “20-mule team” transportation which, still later, was 
displaced by a railway line paralleling the valley. 


In this work Dr. Moley will associate 
himself with Joseph B. Keenan, special 
assistant to the Attorney General, who ale 
Teady has started a study of possible Fed- 
‘eral action in criminal cases. The two 
‘men will work together, it was explained. 
Moley declared that he will con- 
‘duct no research, having gone through 
‘that stage of the problem thoroughly in 
the last few years. While still in aca- 
demic life Dr. Moley made surveys of 
crime and its causes in Ohio, New York, 
Iilinois, and Pennsylvania. The task now 
is Lo whip a program of action into shape, 


“The Great Sink” drops 


Its owners later de- 


it was the Tonopah & Tidewater that other side of the mountains, these mi- | he sald, 
ended the famous “20-mule-team” cara-|raculous cavalcades 


made their way.! Completion of his share in the work 
Two 7.800-pound wagons loaded with! Will come within about a month, Dr. 


Across the burning floor of the sub-/ porax and dragging a trailer with water |Moley said. There will be no formal re- 


is aS unique and as filled with | sea-level valley, roughly following the | anq@ hay—a load equal to a modern freight Port drawn up, but an outline of pro- 


its sinister 


And Docket No. whose bones 165 


through 


9979 touches mark the way. 


setting—Death route of the early emigrants, many oft ¢ar—made the tri 
miles | 
the passes to Mojave, on the’ 


‘tion will be submitted to the Attorney 


[Continued on Page 10. General and the President. 


Column 


discussed revolution is actually under way | Constitution. 


WE DO OUR PART 


MEMBER 


Mr. President: 


REGULAR 


2 Smoother Performance 


46,396 employees of the 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


and associated companies know that 


"Work-Sharing’ is not an experiment 


Hence, we unhesitatingly 
subscribe to the N. I. R. A. Code 
The 46,396 employees of the Standard Oil Com- 


pany of New Jersey and associated companies are 
100% behind the National Recovery Administra- 
tion because all of us have experienced the bene- 
ficial results of a company labor policy which was 
based upon the principle of ‘‘work-sharing.”’ 


Three years ago our company inaugurated a new 
labor policy including the maximum hour week, 
minimum wage scales, and collective bargaining 
as basic features. This policy is substantially along 
the lines now recommended by General Johnson. 


This program went into effect progressively and 
after careful study. By July Ist, 1932 everybody 
in our organization was working under this plan. 
Our force was kept at its maximum. Thousands 
remained at work who otherwise must have been let 


GASOLINE PRICE 


ene 


Copr. 1933, Ease, lac. 


but a proved success 


out, and large numbers were employed from outside 
the organization who at the time were out of jobs. 


We work 5 days a week—40 hours per week, 


or less. 


We work at the same wage rates that we received 
in 1929. And the company’s wage policy provides 
that we receive at least the prevailing rate of pay 
for similar work in the community. 


For many years we have settled all our questions 
of mutual interest through collective bargaining. 


All of us, employees and management, have of 
course adjusted ourselves to present conditions, as 
the whole country must. But we are sure from our 
own experience that your way, Mr. President—the 
“‘work-sharing”’ way—is the right way. 


With us it is not an experiment but a proved 
success. We know it will be equally successful in its 
nation-wide application. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY , 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA 


COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC, 


The short week has not caused us to relax our efforts to improve 


our products. In our plants—which form the largest refining opera- 
tien in the world—motor fuel has. been modernized by the develop- 
‘ment of Essolene, and motor oil by the introduction of Essolube. This 
is in accordance with our 63-year-old policy of progressive leadership. 
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DAY’S 
AGE 


Chief Intluences SUGGESTIONS ON BUYING MILK 


Affecting Welfare 
Of Boys and Girls 


Enemies of Youth Which 
Impair Behavior and 
Cause Failure to Develop 
To Successful Maturity 


By W. F. BOND 


Superintendent of Education, State of | 
Mississippi 


URING the World War, when our boys 

went over the top to reach a certain 
objective, we knew why some of them 
never got very far. They were stopped by 
machine-gun bullets, poison gas, high-ex- 
plosive shells hurled at them by a known 
enemy. 

Every year in the United States tens ot 
thousands of fine boys and girls go over 
the top, as it were. from our schools and | 
homes and start toward the attainment of 
some worthy goal. Hundreds of them fail. 

They do not get very far in the battle 
of life. They are overcome by enemies. | 
What are the enemies that annually take 
such a heavy toll of the finest and best 
of our young people? 

Enemies of Youth 
Do our boys and girls know what ene- 
mies they are sure to meet? Have they 
been prepared to meet them? 

I often ask myself the question, What 
are the worst enemies our children and 
young people must contend with today? 
In order to try to get an answer to this 
question, I first called upon my fellow 
State superintendents and commiissione"'s 
of educaion asking them two questions: 

1. If a group of 12-year-old boys and 
girls should come into your office and ask 
you to name the three most deadly ene- 
mies of the youth of today, what would 
you say? 

2. What agency whose business it is to 


train our young people for citizenship is 


most largely failing in its responsibility? 
Eleven Causes of Failure 

Fifty-four requests (States, Territories, 
and outlying parts) yielded 49 replies. The 
following are the enemies listed, with the 
vote for each: 

Idleness and lack of responsibility, 38; 
strong drink, 29; motion pictures of wrong 
kind, 23; sex interest, 17; unwholesome lit- 
erature, 12; joy riding, 12; poverty, 9; 
gambling, 7; narcotics, 5; public dances, 4; 
bad company, 2. \ 

To the questiomy What agency whose 
business it is to train our young people 
for citizenship is most largely failing in- 
its responsibility? the votes were as fol- 
lows: 

Home, 37; society as a whole, 21;) 
Church, 13; community, 10; schools and 
colleges, 8; the Government, 1. 

Thus it will be seen that these people : 


who are in as good position to answer these | grated milk only slightly diluted, and dried milk powder mixed with whol 


questions-as-any-other-elass of people be- | 
lieve that the worst influence on the lives | 
of our boys and girls is idleness and lack | 
of responsibility, with strong drink, motion | 
pictures of wrong kind, and sex interest: 
ranking rather high in the list. It is also. 
seen that these people believe beyond any | 


ing in its duty to our boys and girls by, 

far more largely than any other agency | 

whose business it is to prepare our young. 

people for citizenship. 
What College Students Say 

At the suggestion of Superintendent B. 

Frank Brown, of the Gulfport city schools, 


and others, it was decided to ask the young Fitness for Food and Absence of Misrepresentation As- 


men ¢nd women of some of our cclicge” 
and several thcusand high-school boys and 
girls for an expression on this subject. 

The result of the vote taken at four col- 
leges, with approximately 1,500 students 
participating, is shown in the following 
table: 

Mississippi College: Strong drink, 212; 
sex interest, 168; idleness and lack of re-| 
sponsibility, 159; gambling, 89; unwhole- | 
some literature, 43; narcotics, 38; public | 
dances, 22; poverty, 19; motion pictures of | 
wrong kind, 10. 

There were scattering votes for a few 
other things, such as bad company, dis- | 
honesty, etc. One said that the main thing | 


that was driving many college boys and! Federal supervision, says the Department meat. 


girls to the bad was long-winded speeches 


at chapel. Mississippi College is located!g9 per cent passed inspection and were! spection law are to insure: 
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FOR FAMILY NEEDS 


Precautions Against Spoilage, and What Kind to Select 
Are Subjects of Federal Publications 


By ROWENA SCHMIDT CARPENTER 
Associate Home Economist, Bureau @f Home Economics 


Value in Diet, 


"TIMELY in the Summer and important to health the ycar around is infor- 

mation on the proper care of milk in the home. Home makers who 
leave the day’s supply of milk sitting on a sunny porch long after the milk- 
man delivers it; and those who take milk from the refrigerator and leave it 
in the hot kitchen while cooking, may be startled to know what happens to 
the milk meantime. , 


e which ho amount of chilling afterwards will reduce. 
| More bacteria may develop while milk stands in a hot 
kitchen for an hour and a half than would develop in 
t the same milk kept in a cold refrigerator for 24 hours. 
Practical facts of this kind are the basis for advice to 
| milk consumers in a new Government publication known 
as Farmers’ Bulletin 1705, “Milk ror the Family.” This 
bulletin, just off the press, is sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, for 5 cents 
a copy. Prepared by the Bureau of Home Economics 
with the cooperation of the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
in the United States Department of Agriculture, this 
bulletin brings together the newest facts about milk, 
and takes the place of an earlier publication. 


Rowena C. Carpenter 


author sets out to answer for the home maker. 

For its minerals and vitamins alone—and there are the proteins, fat, and 
sugar besides—milk would merit a place of importance in the diet. Milk 
is a rich source of calcium needed for the growth of sound teeth and straight, 
strong bones. Every one of the six vitamins now known to be necessary 
for growth and for well-being at all ages, occurs in milk; for some of these 
vitamins milk is an outstanding source. 


Comparing actual figures on the.amount of milk used in this country with | 
the figures on the amount recommerfded for good nutrition, indicates that 


milk consumption is far short of ideal. And yet, taking into consideration the 


various nutrients milk contains, money spent for milk gives greater return 


in food value than does any other single food. . 
How much any family should spend for milk depends upon the number of 


‘children and of adults, the size of the income and the variety of the diet as a 


whole. Just now in the planning of very low-cost diets that are adequate 
for good nutrition, the value of milk for all members of the family is receiv- 
ing special emphasis, ee 

What kind of milk, or how many kinds—raw or pasteurized, grade A, grade 
B, or grade C, canned, dried, or fresh bottled, whole or skim, sweet or butter- 


milk—is it best for the family to buy? How should a family decide upon the | 
source of its supply of fresh milk? Who can be of help in giving facts about 


local dairies? 
The same answer cannot be given to such questions for all families or for 


all communities, but the bulletin “Milk for the Family” contains information 


the homemaker needs in deciding what is best for her family. All of the im- 
portant milk products—cream and butter, skimmed miik, cheese, fermented 


Milk left on a sunny porch for several hours in Summer may increase in. ee 
temperature 10 or even 20 degrees Fahrenheit. This per- 
' mits a tremendous increase in the number of bacteria, 


What milk contributes to the well-balanced diet, what kind of milk to buy, | 
and how much milk the family needs are among the many questions that the 


'Home Economics Conveyed tO health, normal growth, and development. 
'The amounts of some of the foods, how-! 


Balanced Purchasing 
Of Low-cost Diet 


f 


15-2047 


’ 


| 


i 


spend of a dollar divided into five 
parts representative of relative sub- 
sistence values: A for family with five 
children; B for family without chil- 
dren. 


Instruction by Carton} 
Cooking of Eggs— 


Views of Federal Specialists in 


Consumer by Distributor 


AN EGG-MARKETING agency is push- 


Five-part Division of Dollar 
_—JIn Saving on Home Fare 


=} 


How to Provide Nutritive Food for Family Table on 


| Low-cost Basis by 


’ | By HAZEL K. | 
Senior Food Economist, Economics Division, United States Bureau of Home Economics 


| pon AND FAMILY careful planning is 
necessary to provide the best diet ob- 
tainable at every season of the year. This 


truth applies both to the city family which sweets, 25 cents; bread, cereal, flour, 35', 


must purchase all of its food and to the 
rural family which produces part of its 
food and purchases the rest. It applies 
more emphatically to the family of smal) 
means anywhere, because the need of 
well-balanced meals becomes greater as 
the available food supply grows less. 
The quantities of the different articles 
of food which are needed will differ from 
family to family, but the kinds of food 


Careful Planning 


STIEBELING 


Each food dollar of these farm families 
Was spent approximately as follows: 
_ Vegetables and-fruit, 15 cents; fats and 


cents; lean meats or fish, 10 cents; acces- 
—sories, 15 cents. 

time and energy,.and may add somewhat 
| to farm expenses. 
or expense is abundantly repaid by the 
|improvement in the family’s diet which 
,it makes possible. By planning carefully 
for raising and preserving food at home, 
farm families with low cash incomes can 


Bad Combination. 


| 
| 


To be sure, foods produced at home cost | 


But this extra effort | 


Of ‘Speed’ Driver 
And Child at Play 


‘Growing Number of Juve- 
nile Deaths From Auto- 
mobile Accidents Ascribed 
| To Heedless Motorists 


HE UNCHECKED SLAUGHTER of 
children by automobiles is certainly the 
most deplorable part of our highway 
safety problem, says Payson Smith, Com- 
‘missioner of Education, Commonwealth of 
assachusetts. The record is growing 
worse; that is the disturbing factor. 

The more perilous situation in which 
the children now find themselves, in Com- 
‘missioner Smith’s opinion, is not due to 
any slump in their own habits of care. 


required are the same. All of the nu- enjoy throughout the year the kind of |Safety education is proceeding with in- 


tritional needs of a family of five, with 


food which only families of moderate or 


‘creased intensity; the evidence all points 


two adults and three children, wiil be large income can afford when all of the!to a growing heedlessness by motorists for 


met by the foods lisved below. This list 


of foods is adjusted to families whose! better than the low-cost diet suggested | 
above, since they can include a larger. 


income is small and who can produce 
but little food at nome. 


Weekly Food Supply 
For Family of Five 
Suggested weekly food suppiy for fam- 


‘ily of five (two adults and three chil- 


dren) with low income: 

Flour and cereals (1 pound flour counts 
as l'2 p s bread), 20 to 24 pounds; 
milk, 18 quarts; potatoes or sweel- 
potatoes, to 15 pounds; dried beans, 
peas, or nuts, 1 to 3 pounds, tomatucs 
or citrus fruits, 6 pounds; leafy or other 
green or yellow vegetables, 4 to 5 pounds. 
other vegetables and fruits, 10 to 133 
pounds; butter, 1 pound; other fats (in- 
cluding salt pork and bacon), 2 to J 
pounds; sugar, molasses, jellies, 3 to 5 
pounds; lean meat, poultry, fish. 5 to 7 
pounds; eggs, 8 to 12; coffee, tea, cocoa, 
salt, baking powder, etc., as needed. 

This food supply will furnish the food 
elements known to be necessary for 


ever, are not as generous as might be 


dcsired, and whenever possible, 
larger quantities of milk, eggs, vegetables, 


the | poultry, 


ing the sale of eggs in general and of and fruit should be used. These foods 


‘food must be bought. Their diet can be 


proportion of milk, butter, vegetables and 
fruits, eggs, and lean meat and poultry. 

The following weekly food supply shows 
the amounts of the different foods needed 
to provide this better diet for a family 


dren. Such a diet is within the reach 
of farm families who produce a large 
share of their food at home and of city 
families with moderate incomes. 


Better Diet Possible 
At Less Cost on Farm 


ily of five (two adults and three children) 
of comfortable means: 

| Flour and cereals (2 pound flour counts 
as 1% pounds bread), 12 to 15 pounds; 
'milk, 28 quarts; potatoes or sweetpotatoes, 
| 10 pounds; dried beans, peas, and nuts, 
14 to 1 pound; tomatoes or citrus fruits, 
6 to 8 pounds; leafy or other green or 
yellow vegetables, 6 to 8 pounds; other 
| vegetables and fruits, 15 to 25 pounds; 
butter, 2 pounds; other fats (including 
, Salt pork and bacon), 2 to 4 pounds; sugar, 
| molasses, jellies, 5 to 7 pounds; lean meat, 
and fish, 10 to 15 pounds; eggs, 


/1% to 2 dozen; coffee, tea, cocoa, salt, 


; bakin wder, etc., as needed. 
its own product in particular by packing contain important substances not found | Se 


them in a new printed carton, a principal jin sufficient amounts in the other ar- |for the nutritional needs of the family be about, motorists must display extreme 


feature ot which is the liberal quotations ticles of the diet. The larger quantities 


-and allows considerable variety. 
from the Department of Agriculture leaf- of all other items will be needed if the ble ety 


This generous food supply provides fully 


It will 


| yield menus much more interesting and 


of five, with two adults and three chil-— 


Suggested weekly food supply for fam- 


milks, and such concentrated forms as evaporated, condensed, and dried—.| 
are discussed in terms of their food value and place in the diet. 

The suggestions for using milk in various ways will be of interest to all 
homemakers, and particularly to mothers whose children do not enjoy drink- 
‘ing milk. Milk used in food preparation always counts in the daily milk 


quota. 
For undernourished children, 
stomach. capacity, concentrated forms 


let entitled “Eggs at Any Meal.” 


of Home Economics, welcomes these prac- 
tical adaptations of scientific research. 


of milk are useful in cooking. Evap-| On the face of the carton appears text 


milk, when used in the making of creamed dishes and puddings, get plenty of | dishes and combination of eggs appropri- 


milk solids into the diet without increasing the volume too much, 
Without giving actual recipes the bulletin contains descriptions of a num-| eggs 
ber of milk dishes, with general directions for making some of them. These of the carton offers concise directions for 


ate for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, or sup- 
| per—also some of the many foods in which 
add food values and flavor. The flap 


suggestions for using milk cover the meal from soups and chowders through cooking eggs to conserve the full food 


desserts, and include even 


such novelties as buttermilk lemonade, whey values as worked out and recommended 
shadow of a doubt that the home is fail- lemonade, and Devonshire clotted cram. | 


Copyright, 1933, by The 


by the Bureau of Home Economics. Slow 
cooking at moderate heat is the general 


United States News principle. 


WH 


T MEAT STAMP CERTIFIES| 


Another! egg-marketing' ageticy ig also 
quoting from the same leaflet’ in a series 
of slips inserted in cartons of quailty eggs 


sured to Consumer by Goverrment Inspection | 


cral-State grading standards. One slip 
says “Always cook eggs slowly” and gives 
exact directions from the leaflet. 


Others give recipes for egg dishes and 


EW services of the Government affect law aids the livestock industry in locat- °®®°- 


so many people as Federal meat in- 
spection. Two-thirds of all the meat and 
meat products prepared in the United 
States is now inspected by Federal in- 
spectors. The remainder is not subject 
to interstate commerce, so does not come 
within the scope of the meat inspection 
law passed in 1906. 

Last year nearly 75,000.000 animals were 
converted into meat and products under 


of Agriculture. Of this number almost 


at Clinton, and is under the control of | gesignated as suitable for food. Almost! meat for human consumption is from 


the Baptist Church. 


Millsaps College: Idleness and lack Of y)jinois, which headed the list of States 
responsibility, 189; strong drink, 150; sex | jast year with nearly 14,000,000 animals. 
interest, 153; unwholesome literature, 84: | Prior to the enactment of the meat- 
poverty, 78; gambling, 63; motion pictures jnspection law food animals were con- 
of wrong kind, 39; narcotics, 30. __ | verted into meat products without a uni- 

There were scattering votes on joy rid-| form system of inspection. Public senti- 
ing, public dances. narrow-minded profes- | ment demanded wider Federal supervision 
sors, etc. One boy handed in a statement) o¢ meat packing. The result was the 
sent him from the college of the amount | yyeat-Inspection Act. 


‘one-fifth of these were slaughtered in healthy animals; second, that these ani- 


isuggest the less familiar ways of cooking 
All the slips emphasize the satisfac- 
tion to be expected from the quality guar- 
anteed by official grading. 


Insect Which Tries to Hide 
Its Appetite for Peanuts 


ernments for our exports and helps the PXECAUSE it is able to back up or side- 
packers to standardize their products. | step as rapidly as it can run forward, 

The average cost of inspection is about one of the artful dodgers of the insect 
7 cents an animal, or less than one world, the potato leafhopper, is weéll 
twenty-fifth of a cent a pound of dressed equipped for keeping out of sight and 
working under cover. Its color a protective 
green, and only about one-eighth of an 


ing animal diseases on farms and ranges, 
as each animal is inspected before and 
after slaughter, and the records indicate 
areas where diseases are so prevalent as 
to require special attention. It also af- 
fords certification required by foreign gov- | 


| 


The main objectives of the meat-in- 


sect feeds on alfalfa, beans, and potatoes, | 


ane also on the underside of the leaves 
mals are killed and the meat prepared of peanut vines. 


under sanitary conditions; third, that no | Peanuts are probably as nearly free from 
harmful preservative, chemical, dye, or |injury by. insects as any crop of equal 
other prohibited substance is allowed in 


graded officially in accordance with Fed-_ 


‘adults are engaged in hard work, and 


Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau if the children are very active and are ; dieta 


| growing rapidly. 


! The cost of this food supply will vary, food elements which contribute to a high | 
Consumers will gain, she says, if they learn at present retail prices, from about $7.50, degree of health and vigor. 
the scientific principles of food prepara- to $10 a week. The exact cost will de-| 
tion. Producers will benefit, too, through penq upon what varieties of food are 
: i ‘more intelligent use of their product. 
convalescents, and children with small, 8 p 


chosen within each food group and thie 
quality and form in which: they are ob- 


the services, such as delivery or credit, 
which may or may not be provided by 
'the store at which the goods are bought. 
When all the family’s food is pur- 
chased, and at retail prices, expendi- 
‘tures for the various kinds of food will 
'be balanced if the food dollar is spent 
approximately as shown in the accom- 
| panying diagram. For a family with chil- 
dren this would mean: 

' 25 cents for milk and cheese. . 


- 20 cents for vegetables and fruit. 

20 cents for fats and sugars. 

20 cents for breadstuffs, cereals, and 
legumes. 

15 cents for other foods—eggs, lean 
meats, fish, and accessorics, as salt, tea, 
coffee, and baking powder. 


Food Expenditures 
|For Farm Families 


' In most localities the farm family does 
not purchase all of its food, but produces 
much of it. Many farm families produce 
all the milk, butter, eggs, poultry, and 
| vegetables, most of the fruit, and a large 
part of the lard and lean meat which 
they need. 

These home-grown products may 
amount to from one-half to four-fifths 
of the money value of the entire food 
supply. 


_appetizing than those of the low-cost 
ry, and, what is more important, the 


| body will receive larger quantities of the 


may cost the city family from $15 to $18 
a week. But the farmer with even a low 


_cash income can furnish his family with 


e from the leaflet which suggests various) tained, as well as upon the dealer and/| this excellent diet if he raises the right 


kinds of food in the right amounts, and 
if the housewife preserves the surplus 
for Winter use. On most farms the acres 
devoted to home food production and the 
hours devoted to food conservation bring 
'Very gratifying returns. 


New Summer Apples 
Appearing on Market 


probably lend themselves to a 
“~™ greater variety of uses than any other 
fruit, says the State Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of New Jersey, William B. Duryee. 
Their popularity and extensive use are 
confirmed by dietitians, who pronounce 
‘them palatable, nutritious, healthful, and 
inexpensive. 

They can be used at any meal and be- 
tween meals by adults and children. Raw 
or cooked, combined with other foods, or 
Served alone, apples have gained a very 
definite place in our American homes. 


j 


| July and August mark the turn in the 
year when storage apples are replaced 
by the new crop. Despite the competition 
‘of other Summer fruits, the apple soon 
shoulders its way to the top and by late 
_Summer has again become our most sta- 
ple fruit. 

| Selecting apples depends largely on sea- 


/son and intended use, but in all cases de- 
In a recent Bureau study of/gree of ripeness and quality are iin. |e OUSEWIVES and others who do their 


At present retail prices this list of foods | 


First, that, inch in length when full grown, this in- | 2°400 farm families, food purchases were | tant. 


The changing of the green on the 
found to be restricted mainly to manu- under side to a yellowish or creamy color 
factured foods, such as flour, prepared indicates the degree of ripeness. Soft, 
cereals, sugars, cheese, and such acces- | over-ripe fruit should. be avoided in the 
sories as coffee, tea, salt, or spices. The! Summer months, and it is better to buy 
cash outlay for food was relatively small,;only such quantities as are. needed for 
and was apportioned very differently from | immediate use. As to size, smaller apples 
that of the city family. ‘represent more waste than larger kinds. 


due on his board bill. Millsaps College is 
located in the capital city, Jackson, and is 


under the control of the Methodist Church | 
Views of Women Students 
Mississippi State College for Women: 
Strong drink, 518; sex interest. 495; idle- 
ness and lack of responsibility, 263; pov-_ 
erty, 156; unwholesome literature, 


kind, 79; narcotics, 72. 
Since this college is a State institution 
for women, the vote of the 700 girls there 
is of considerable interest. 
Gossip, too much work, and lack of char- | 
acter training received a few votes. 
State University: Strong drink, 36; sex) 
interest, 29; idleness and lack of respon-| 
sibiiity, 20; bad company, 20; poverty, 1; | 
gambling, 6; unwholesome ilterature, 4: 
motion pictures of wrong kind, 3. 
At the time of our visit to the university | 
it was not convenient to get the student 


| 


Students, with the above result. 

We see that the four colleges are agreed 
4s tu the first three worst influences, but 
disagree as to fourth in importance. 

Opinion in the High Schools | 

The vote was iaken in 11 different high | 
schools, ranging all th: way from a con-.| 
solidated rural school with 75 in the high 
grades to some of our largest schools, with | 
m<cre than 700 in the high-school depart- 
ment. 

The combined vote is as-follows: Strong 
drink, 2,289; sex interest, 1,262; idleness 
and lack of responsibility, 1,229; gambling, 
1,086; narcotics, 645; unwholesome litera- 
ture, 457; motion pictures of wrong kind, 
358; poverty, 183. 

There were a good many votes for such | 
things as laziness, lack of wholesome | 
amusements, bad company, joy riding, pub- | 
lic dances, lack of respect for authority, | 
dishonesty, etc. 

Strong drink placed first in every one of 
the 11 schools representing all sections of 
the State. Sex interest was second with 
five schools, and received a large vote in 
the other schools, which gives it second 
place in the totals, with idleness and lack 
of responsibility a close third. Gambling 
rated second, with three schools (all in the | 
Dejta area), and is given fourth place. 

Approximately 3,500 high-school students 
tock part in the voting. The only radical | 
difference in the ideas of the three groups. 


i 


Besides protecting 


wrong Schools Replacing Home in Preparing Youth to Take 


Efficient Part in Affairs of Life | 


PROFOUND changes which have oc-: dren now rests largely with the schools. 


radically altered many of the roles for- | today. 

merly played by the home. _ Home economics instruction in 
Self-sufficient homes, says the Office of schools is especially important as a means 

Education, which make the major portion of teaching boys and girls not only to 

of their own food and clothing require- cook and sew but also to budget money 

ments, are definitely a thing of the past.|earned, insists the Office of Education. 


a center of training. ,be taught how to select books, what type 

Because of this change in the conduct of movies to see, and the appreciation of 
of the home, points owt the Office of Edu- many other things that make for a more 
cation, the responsibility for training chil- wholesome type of living. 


| 


ing given motion pictures of wrong kind | giving direct aid to many hungry and 

and unwholesome literature as evils by the needy persons. 

State superintendents and the low rating) They are informing others how to 

given by the other two- groups. ; “stretch” the food dollar. They are teach- 
All three groups brand strong drink, sex | ing how to make or renovate clothing at 


interest and idleness and lack of respon- | low cost and are giving training in the se- | 


sibility as the worst influences with which | lection of foods. 
our young people have to deal. What can 
be done about it? 

When a deadly disease sweeps the coun- 
try one of the first efforts of the doctors 
is to isolate the germ. When that has 
been done, the next step is to find out how 
to combat the germ without destroying 
the human body. 

We feel now that we have the right to 
say what some of our worst enemies are, 
and, therefore, the next question is, Just 
why and how are these influences so 
ceadly and how shall we go about meeting | salespeople, business executives, and other 
them? We feel that the authorities in |'workers in the business world,” says the 
our colleges and high schools owe it to | Commi loner. “Some of this psychology 
their students to fully inform them as | would be most useful for people in married 

| 


Education has expressed the need for a 
new course in homemaking education for 
boys as well as girls which will teach both 
the elements of nutrition and the economic 
independence of the individual. He also 
suggests “some elementary biological facts 
with regard to reproduction” and “some 
facts which should be given to people pre- 
paratory to marriage.” 


these influences, and to build up in the] life. If a man and a woman. are to live 
lives of their students a defense strong 


enough to withstand these enemies. formation.” 


| Empoasca fabae. 
curred in conditions of life in Amer- | Much of that which many parents learned | 
ica during the last few decades have in the home must be taught in school. 


the | 


| 


_ During the World War, home economics | M 
participating in this study—State super- Classes helped to conserve America’s food | 
\intendents of education, college students, supply. Today an unemployed army is be- | 
‘and high-school students—is the high rat- | ing cared tor. Home economics classes are 


The United States Commissioner of . 


Look at the lower surface of the leaf 


and these active little insects will dart, 
around to the upper surface, and will 
‘dodge back again as quickly. The grower 
:trving to discover the causes of the yel- 


lowing and drawfing of the foliage might ' 


easily fail to see the pests because of their 
unusual ability to get out of sight. | 

This insect is known scientifically as 
To hinder the move-| 
ment of the hoppers from potatoes to pea- 
nuts, the entomologists say that it is ad- 
visable to avoid planting peanuts near. 
early potatoes. 


| 
GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Electricity, modern machinery and numer- | The pupils should have instruction in the | Decisions of Comptroller General of U. S. Vol. 
body together to vote on this matter, so| ous household inventions have resulted in| proper balance of rations, how to furnish | 


we took the vote with only a group of 49/ destroying the effectiveness of the home as! a home, and child care. They should also | 


12, March, 1933, with index-digest, Jan., Feb. 
March, 1933, General Accounting Office 


Price, 10 cents; subscription prce, $1 a yr.) Wooster, Ohio. 
(21-26777) | 


Apply at Supt. of Doces. 


DESTRUCTION OF ELM TREES 


Out to Conquer Ins 


With $80,000 Available, Department of Agriculture Sets 


idious Tree Disease 


_ (Continued from Page 1.] 


cther parts of the country besides the in- 
fected areas is asked in order that any 


-rew outbreaks may be checked immedi- 


ately. 


It has been found that the American elm 
is particularly susceptible to injury. 

| Experiments conducted by Government 
\Oificials have revealed that all the major 
‘species of elms in this country are sus- 


people on foot, he asserts. 
Child as Uncertain Factor 

_ With faster and more improved auto- 
‘mobiles, drivers find it all too easy to go 
fast and stop quickly. They can count 
pretty well now on what other drivers 
are going to do, but they can never count 
on the sudden, unexpected movements of 
children. The only safe rule for a motor- 
,4St_to follow is always to expect that a 
‘child will do the unexpected thing, Com- 
missioner Smith suggests. 

Most of the child automobile victims 
are of school age—from 5 to 15 years old. 
'Less than a quarter of the child fatalities 
are of very young children. 

_ The care of motorists must extend far 
beyond school or playground zones to 
(Stretches of road wherever children are 
near, says Mr. Smith. Comparatively few 
boys and girls are run down now on their 
way to or from school because officials 
| have established such excellent protection 
jthrough police officers and school safety 
| patrols. 

_ “Playing in the street is the one big 
‘cause of fatalities,’ he observes. “It is 
@asy enough to say that children should 
; not do it. We are doing all we can to 
lessen the extent to which it is being done, 
,and authorities must do still more by 
\providing better places to play. 

| “Yet children will still play in the streets 
_—and dash out from behind parked cars. 
In districts where children are likely to 


care and patience. They must have their 
| automobiles under such control that they 
can stop at a moment’s notice. They 
never take a chance when children’s lives 


}are the price of thoughtless hurry.” 


Flavor, Color and Texture 


| Contrasts in Family Fare 
JN ADDITION to being well-balanced, a 

successful menu at any season of the 
;year should supply plenty of contrast. 
|There should be color contrasts—white or 
| pale foods placed near  bright-colored 
dishes, or garnished with sprigs of green 
‘Parsley or slices of yellow lemon, or top- 
ped with red cherries or sections of brile 
liant tomato. 

Then there should be texture contrasts. 

A meal composed entirely of soft foods, 
Says the United States Bureau of Home 
‘Economics, is uninteresting and flat. 
Something crisp and crunchy is needed 
to eat with such foods as mashed pota- 
toes or creamed vegetables. Often the 
crisp leaves of lettuce in the salad take 
care of this need, or relish accessories 
with the main course. Crisp fried foods 
ar? sometimes used for ccutrast. 
_ Contrast in flavor is necessary, too. 
‘There may well be something acid as 
Well as something sweet, supplied by a 
bit of pickle, or a little vinegar in the 
: Salad dressing, or a few drops of lemon 
'on the fish. Pepper and spices are used, 
also to give contrast in flavor, though this 
omitted in children’s meals. Butter, salad 
oils and fats furnish contrasts with non- 
fatty foods, and enhance their flavor. 


‘Purchases From Catalogue 


Total Half Billion Annually 


| This is shown the Census of Retail 
Distribution which found that $515.237,235 
of sales were made by mail-order houses 
through catalogue orders in 1929, the year 
which the Census covers. The _ retail 
'stores of these houses were not included 
'in this sales total, but were classified as 
‘units of’ national chains. 


FEARED FROM NEW BLIGHT terwecegte Insect Pest 


Destructive to Gladiolus 


‘THE GLADIOLUS THRIPS, a tiny in- 
sect barely visible to the naked eye, 
has recently become a Serious menace 
to garden and greenhouse plants in many 
parts of the country. 

An ounce of prevention goes much 
‘farther than a pound of cure for strips- 
infested gladiolus plants, say United 
| States Department of Agriculture ento- 
mologists. 

The best way to control this pest, in- 


“Watch for wilting or yellow or brown | ceptible. Besides the elms it also affects! vestigation shows, is to plant only corms 


of the infected twigs as big as a lead pen- 


‘cil and send them to the Dutch elm dis- 


ease laboratory, care Experiment Station, 
There are other tree dis- 


Sumner? of Accident Investigation Reports jeases with the same symptoms, and we 


54, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1932, Safety Bur., In- Cannot be sure of the cause of the trouble _ 
Price, 5 cents.' tilt the specimens have been cultured.” 


terstate Commerce Comm, 
Subscription price 20 cents a yr. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs, (A20-942) 
aps.. List of publications relating to maps 
for sale by Supt. of Docs., price list 53—25th 
edition, May, 1933. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 
(25-26876) 
Navy Directory—Officers of U. S. Army and 
Marine Corps; also including officers of U. S. 
Naval Reserve (Active), Marine Corps Re- 
serve (Active), and foreign officers serving 
With Navy. Navigation Bur., Navy Dept., 
Price, 25 cents. Apply at 


Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses 


ann. operating revenues above 
$25,000,000. March, 1933, statement No. M-150 
Statistics Bur., Interstate Commerce Comm. 
Apply at Comm. (A29-378) 
Revenue Traffic Statistics of Class I Steam 
Railways in U. S.—Including mixed train 
service. Feb., 1933, statement No. M-220, 
Statistics Bur., Interstate Commerce Comm. 


“There is some psychology which we are 
attempting to master in order to train 


together happily, they will need this in-— 
| Apply at Dept. 


(A29- 
Monthly Weather Review. Vol. 61, No. 2. Feb., 
| 1933, W. B. No. 1099, Weather Bur., Agricul- 
| ture Dept. Price, 5 cents: subscription price, 
, $1.50 a yr. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 
(Agr9-990) 
Monthly Statement of Capital Stock of Natl. 
| Banks, Natl. Bank Notes, and Fedl. Reserve 
Bank Notes Outstanding, Bonds on Deposit, 
etc. Comptroller of Currency, Treas. Dept., 
May 1, 1933. Apply at Dept. (10-21266) 
Codified and Annotated Draft of all provisions 


of Economy Acts of June 30, 1932, March 3,. 


1933, and March 20, 1923. 
ing Office. Price, 5 cents. 
of Docs. 

Air Commerce Bulletin. 


General Account- 
Apply at Supt. 
(33-26295) 

Vol. 4, No. 21, May 
. 1933, Aeronautics Branch, Commerce Dept. 
(29-26634) 


There is only one area in the United 
States besides that now affected in New 


Jersey in which the Dutch elm disease | 


has been discovered. In 1930 three affected 


trees were found at Cleveland, and once) 


was found at Cincinnati. A 
trees ,infected with the 


few more 
disease were 


found in 1931 but prompt action by Gov-. 
in 
parently eradicating the disease in Ohio} 


~rnment agencies has resulted 


,although one infected tree was found 


Where Did It Start? 


It is not known how the disease was 
| brought to this country. It was at first 
thought that it might have been brought 


in by j ‘sery 
Anele at Goma. by importations of European nursery 


stock, says Mr. Beattie, but all importa- 
‘tions have been investigated and it has 
| been found that was not the source of 
the infection, 

investigations which have been conducted 
to discover how the disease is spread. It 
Js thought possible that the European 
elm-bark beetle may be a factor. 

The Dutch elm disease is compara- 
tively new in Europe. It was first dis- 
covered in The Netherlands in 1919. Since 
that time it has spread to most of Lu- 
, rope, creating havoc with European elms. 


have been found to be resistant to the 
linfection. 

-_. emphasizing the danger of the dis- 
Pease Spreading over the entire country, 


Mr. Beattie cited the history ef the chest- | 


‘nut blight. This disease, discovered in 
New York City in 1904, has killed prac- 
tically all the chestnuts in the north- 
eastern part of the United States and has 
‘spread to the northernmost limits of 
chestnut growth. 
‘nut trees in the southern States. 

The Duich elm disease kills an infected 
tree in one to two years. 


| Diamond-back Terrapin 


Reared by Thousands 


| More than 10,000 diamond-back terrapin 
“were htached and successfully reared to 
were hatched and successfully raised to 
the liberation age of nihe months at the 
laboratory of the Bureau of Fisheries at 
Beaufort, N. C., this season. This is the 
‘next to the highest record obtained for 
the culture of this species, according to 
_the Bureau. For the first time the dis- 
tribution of young diamond-backs has been 


No conclusions have been reached in extended to include the waters of Florida. 


North and South Carolina. The Bureau 
believes that artificial propagation of the 
terrapin during the year has established 
the highest survival period yet obtained 
in the culture of fresh-water. or marine 
animals where the young must be raised 
‘over a period of several months in ‘cap- 


(Uvity, 93'2 per cent of the hatch being 
raised. 


It is now killing chest- | 


_that have been treated with naphthalene 
leaves accompanied by brown streaks in'the Japanese Keyaki tree. Chinese elms’ 

the young wood,” Mr. Beattie advises. 
,"“When such cases are found, cut pieces | 


flakes, with hot water, or with a fungi- 
cidal dip, the method selected depending 
on individual conditions. 

Prompt spraying may save growing 
plants from injury by thrips that acci- 
dentally escape bulb treatments or mi- 
‘grate from an outside source. If sprays 
ing is delayed until flower spikes appear, 
little can be done to save the blooms. 


THE SOCIAL EMBASSY 
OF TWO CONTINENTS 


IN NEW YORK 


| Colorful, continental 

and convenient... the 

: finest hotel in New York 

extends you a cordial 

invitation. 
Rooms from $5 


| AMBASSADOR 


Park Ave. at 51st St., New York 
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| total retail sales in the United States. 
the preparation; fourth, that no false or entomologists of the United States De- eee — — — a 
| misleading statement appears on the label partment of Agriculture. This lea fhopper LLL 
or product; and fifth, that the super- is cne of the more important of the pests 
; its products extends from the live animal grower would have to have sharp eyes to 
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| 
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State Obligation 
To Carry Share’ 


Of Relief Load Permanent Development of Basin to Provide Better In- } 


dustrial, Agricultural and Social Life 


Federal Funds Will Not Last 

Out the Winter Unless 

They Do Their Part, Says 
Mr. Hopkins 


If Federal relief funds are to last out 
the Winter months, States must act with 
renewed vigor to carry their share of the 
relief burden. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Emergency Relief 
Administrator, made this plain in an- 


nouncing that Federal grants to the United , 


States from the half-billion-dollar fund 
already totaled $102,016,505 as of Aug. 2. 

Although most of this money has been 
assigned to States on the so-called match- 
ing basis whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment allots one dollar for every three 


spent by the State, in the case of four: 
States the relief administration already 


has had to call upon its “discretionary 
“tuna” and allot funds without any match- 
ing fund from the States. If this should 
continue and States not raise money, the 
Federal funds will not last through the 
Winter, Mr. Hopkins said. 


Four new grants were announced during 
the week by Mr. Hopkins. They are: Ar-| 
kansas, $607,556; Alabama, $1,540,000; Mis- | 
$240,000; District of Columbia, ' 


Sissippi, 
$173.353; Illinois, $4,240,000. : 
Announcement was made that Langdon 
W. Post had resigned as Assistant Admin- 
istrator. He joined the Administration 


when it was set up last May and gave, 


Special attention to the applications for 
Feceral relief money to assist self-help 
and barter associations of the unemployed 

Federal money for the un2>mployed was 


granted in July to 42 States, three Terri- | : 
‘the board was organized a month ago, + 


tories and the District of Columbia, Mr. 
-Hepkins ennounced, in reviewing the 
month's work, the allotments totaling $48.- 
721,713. May allotments were $32,600,019: 
those for June $18,931,712, bringing the 
tetal to $100.253,444. 
Grants for July | 
The grants in July follow: , 
Alabama, $762,439: Arizona, $189,728; Ar- 


kansas, $607,556; Colorado, $505,190; Con-: 


necticut, $19.467; Delaware, $223,386; Flor- 
ida. $1,236,575; Georgia. $423,147; Idaho, 
$7,743; Illinois, $10.622,704; Indiana, $1,- 
$35,050; Iowa, $510,928. 

Kentucky. $1,144.225; Louisiana, $987.775; 
Muine, $16,505; Maryland, $454,966; Mas- 
sachusetts, $1,898,554; Michigan, $2,875,- 
304: Minnesota, $281.075; Mississippi, $423,- 
56C: Missouri, $314,980; Montana, $209,474. 


Nevada. $47,204; New Hampshire, $231,- 


416: New Jersey. $2.975.977; New Mexico, 
$18.510: New York, $4.377,.898; North Caro- 
lina. $913.003; North Dakota, 
Ohio, $3,938.469; Oklahoma, $300,000; Ore- 
gon, $452,953. 


Pennsylvania, Caro- 


$2,653,748: South 


51° $119.478; Ten- | | 
lina, $630,751; South Dakota. $ ‘ley Authority is planning to transmit 


/cheap power to the smaller communi- 
But this service will have little | 
value if the people in these communi- 
A 


nessee, $234.859; Texas, $1.261.419; Utah, 
$379.491; Vermont, $17,369; Washington, 
$1,197,218: West Virginia, $1,743,344; Wis- 
consin, $2,074,861. 


District of Columbia, $173.353; Hawaii, | 


$35.701; Puerto Rico, $45,472; Virgin Is- 


Harnessing the Resources 


Of Tennessee Valley 


By DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Tennessee Valley Authority 


| 
| 


HE Cove Creek Dam, in the Tennessee Valley, now planned as one of the 
large dams of the country, would have been the highest dam in the world | 


DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


20 years ago. The reservoir will be one of the world's greatest artificial lakes. | 
| Rarely has such a vast quantity of water been stored behind such a high dam. | 


Any flaw would cause such great. 
damage that the structure must be | 
planned with utmost caution. One of | 
ithe best designed dams in America is | 
the great Boulder Canyon Dam on) 
the Colorado River. The public will | 


expended on that design. For in- 
stance, the heat generated by the set- | 
tling of the huge mass of cement may 
# be so great as to weaken and endan- | 
ger the safety of the dam. Therefore, 
a great system of cooling pipes was 
7 devised to lower the temperature of | 
q the cement. This, in turn, made it | 
necessary to do extensive work 
# careful chemical study of the mate- | 
8 rials at every cement factory within | 
s shipping distance; and to invent new | 
a types of cement of great strength but | 
which will not overheat. 

a This is just one of the many prob- 
7 lems that had to be solved. The same 
a staff of engineers that planned the 
4 Boulder Canyon Dam is now at work | 
on the plans for the Cove Creek Dam. | 
Every effort is being made to secure | 


rapid progress. The directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority are proceeding 
with the utmost expedition consistent with the ultimate safety of the work. | 
They have taken every advantage of the comprehensive preparatory work done | 
by the Army Engineers and are now engaged in studying all problems connected | 
with the project. As is customary in preparation for dam construction, a survey | 
has been made of the railroad grade to the Cove Creek Dam site, and estimates | 
of cost are about complete. In addition, surveys for a highway were begun after 


and are not vet finished. A study is now 


being made of the cost of hauling ma- | 


terials by truck to Knoxville compared 


with the expense of building and oper- | 


ating a railroad. A truck highway may 
be cheaper. We will know shortly. 


‘The purpose of the Tennessee Valley | 


Authority is to help in the general, all- 
around, permanent development of this 
region. Aside from planning and build- 


‘ing public works, it hopes to encourage 


the development of small industries in 
the small towns in the hill region. To 


accomplish this it plans to enlist the | 


help of men from the small towns in 
building the dam; and while they are 


‘working on the dam it is hoped they | 


$149,250; 


Lies. 


may be shown how to carry on some 
industries back in their home towns by 


competent professional training. These | 


local activities inevitably will largely 


increase the prosperity of the larger | 
cities which primarily are supported by | 


the agricultural and industrial life of 
the Tennessee River region. 


As is well known, the Tennessee Val- | 


ties lack the facilities to utilize it. 
man in a small town 50 miles away 


lands, $1.638. 
Total, $48,721,713. 


Power for 3 Cities 


Chattanooga for an electrician to wire 
| his house. There should be a neighbor 
‘living in his own home town who is 
, able to do that. 
other skills necessary to round out the 


From Muscle Shoals tui. comfortable social and industrial — 


Tennesee. Valley 
Build Cove Creek Dam 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has au- 


thorized immediate action to prov ide e 
tric power from the Muscle Shoals plant 


for three Alabama municipalities in the, 


vicinity, and the Authority will proceed at 
once to do its own construction work on 


the Cove Creek dam—now officially desig- 


nated as “Norris Dam.” 


The Authority also announced, Aug. 2. 
that it has established its main office at 


scle Shoals and that branch offices will 
aegpesodtoer in Knoxville and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The Knoxville office wili have di- 
rect supervision of the construction of 

rris Dam. 
ees site of the Norris Dam is about 20 
miles northwest of Knoxville, being lo- 
cated on the Clinch River nearly 80 miles 
abcve the point where that major tribu- 
tary empties into the Tennessee River and 
one-third of a mile below the conjunction 
of Cove Creek, a small stream, and the 
Clinch River. The Norris Dam will be 
linked with the Wilson Dam at Muscle 
Shoals by a tie transmission line some 220 
miies in length. 

The Norris Dam will form one of the 
world’s largest reservoirs, inundating an 
area of about 83 square miles and creating 
an artificial lake with a total shore line 
of 800 miles. 

The new name for the Cove Creek dam 


life of these communities. 


The most important point to be un- | 


_cannot afford to send to Knoxville or | 


In its various programs the United 
States Government has provided about 
$5,000,000,000 to overcome the depres- 
sion. A considerable proportion of this 
sum is to be spent in the Tennessee 
Valley by various other agencies of the 
Government. Only 1 per cent, roughly 
speaking, was allocated to the Tennes- | 
see Valley Authority. The money 
should be used as far as consistent to | 
relieve unemployment. But that is not | 
the main purpose. 

The main purpose is to make the! 
business and social life of the farms | 
and the small towns permanently pros- | 
perous, to get the help of the young! 
people in training competent folk to | 
carry on the small industries, and to | 
add to the capacities of the old and) 
young to enjoy their lives where they | 
were born. 

It is a pioneer job, requiring the pio- | 
neer spirit and the pioneer patriotism 
of those who originally peopled the 
valley almost 200 years ago. The his- 
toric origin of the people, and their 
sturdy independence of character, as 
well as the great natural wealth of the, 
valley, and its ideal geographical rela- 
tion to the rest of the continent, led | 
the Nation to place the responsibility | 
for the success of this undertaking on | 


never realize the painstaking work |. 


IROQUOIS WOMAN | 
WORTH TWO 


Law of Atonement of Tribe Is 


Just Uncovered 


WOMAN was worth exactly twice a. 


man among the Iroquois Indians. 
J. N. B. Hewitt, Smithsonian Institution 
ethnologist, has just uncovered the curious 


“law of atonement” which prevailed in 


these tribes. To put an end to ancient 
blood feuds, which caused an interminable 
chain of slayings, a specific price was put 
on everybody's life. 

It cost “20 strings of shell or wampum 
beads” to kill a man. 
person was valued at 10 strands. 
under the rules of the blood feud, the life 
of the slayer was also forfeit to the “ohwa- 
chira.” or material relatives of his victim. 
To redeem him his ohwachira had to pay 
another 10 strings. A woman was valued 
at 20 strings. 


The life of the slain | 
But, | 


If she was slain by a man | 


his ohwachira had to pay 30 strings, rep- | 
resenting his own value and that of his | 


vicuim. If a woman was slain by a woman 
40 strings of Wampum were demanded. 
The reason for the superlative value 
placed upon the female. Mr. Hewitt points 
out, is that the Iroquois peoples were at 
the matriarchal stage of social evolution, 
where all descent of blood and property 
was in the female line. Women, in theory 
at least, were rulers, although they dele- 


gated men of their own family to hold | 


office for them. 


The text of this curious law of atone- 
ment Was dictated to Mr. Hewitt by one 
of the few Indians remembcring its terms. 
It was promulgated by the celebrated Iro- 
quois prophet and lawgiver, Deganawida, 


a historical personage who has sometimes | 


been confused with the mythical Hiawatha 
of Longfellow’s poem. When he appeared 
on the scene the ancient blood feuds had 
reached a point where they had brought 
a definite stop to increese of population. 

he two families, rather than individ- 
uals, were the parties concerned. The in- 
dividual did not exist in tribal law aside 


; —~ | from the ohwachira into which he or she 
gency unemployment relief 'measure.! had been born. 


The Federal Council of 


_the League of the Iroquois, established by | 


Revival of Travel on Bieyeles | 


—By National Park Visitors 


Work Proceeding or Scenic Improvement and Extension 
of Facilities While Tourist Season Is Open 


The tourist season is filling the Na- 
tional Parks with visitors, and work is 
in progress to improve the appearance 
of the parks and to provide additional 
roads and other facilities and to conserve 
forest resources. 


An example of the growth in the num- 
ber of visitors to these Government lands 
of scenic splendor is found in a report 
issued July 25 by the Department of the 
Interior, showing that the number re- 


increased more than 50 times in the last 
30 years. 


presence of these vehicles in the park 
in the preautomobile era. 

Life was leisurely in Yosemite Valley 
in those days. In his report to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for 1903, the su- 
perintendent of Yosemite Park told his 
chief that the count of visitors for the 
year was 8,376 persons, but that as travel 
had been considerably greater than ever 
before he felt this estimate was too con- 
servative and the total number of visitors 


| for that year had been at least 9.500. 
corded at Yosemite National Park has | 


At the same time It was reported that | 


many of these visitors are reverting to 
an old mode of transportation—the use. of 
bicycles. 

So popular has this method of trans- 
portation become, affording as it does 
unobstructed views of the scenery, that 
100 bicycles recently purchased by the 
park transportation company for rental 
purposes are in constant use, according 
to the Department of the Interior, and it 
is planned to add to the fleet. 


Bicycles are not new to Yosemite Val- | 


ley. A pageant depicting the history of 
the valley recently given in the park to 


celebrate the opening of the new Wawona | 

enlarged by 
Road showed a visitor garbed in the style | S . 
of the “gay nineties” arriving on a “new- | reclamation project. completed in 1911— 


| is to be cleared away by three camps 


fangled bicycle.” Old books in the park 
library contain many references to the 


— 


Deganawida, was the court of iast’ resort 
in the settlement of homicide cases. The 
ol:wachira, fearing a fine, which was very 
heavy in its scheme of values, was brought 
to wield a strong influence on the indi- 
vidual to prevent his avenging an injury 
by homicide. 


Removing Dead Timber 


From Around Lake Jackson 


Last year the total travel to Yosemite 
was 498,289 persons, a figure undreamed 
of in 1903, when stage coaches brought 
in the majority of visitors and the pros- 
pect of a hold-up thrilled many visitors 
en route to the valley. As late as July, 
1905, the Yosemite Tourist carried an ac- 


_ count of the stage being held up by high- 


fastidious 


| 
| 
| 


| 


waymen six miles from Ahwamee. In the 
early eighties. “Black Bart.” California's 
Stage robber. commitied his 
28th and last hold-up in the Yosemite 
region. 

Timber killed when Jackson Lake in 
Teton National Forest in Wyoming was 
impounding waters above 
Jackson Dam—known as the Minnesota 


of Emergency Conservation Workers. 
An area of 1.340 acres is to be included 
in the clean-up job. Two of the work 
camp crews, comprising 400 men from 
New York and New Jersey. will clear 
away driftwood from nearly 100 miles of 
shore line. More than 1700 acres of dead 
standing timber will be cut down and 
burned with the other dead wood. 


| 
| 


| during the year. 


STATES EXTEND 
ROAD SYSTEMS 


Surfaced 29,500 Miles of High- 
ways Last Year 


Surfacing of 29.577 miles of State high- 
ways was completed in 1932. 

Information collected from State offi- 
cials by the Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows that on 
19.568 miles the surfaces laid were of low 
type, such as sand-clay, gravel, and water- 
bound macadam; on 10,009 miles the sur- 
faces were of higher type. 

The State highway systems now include 
358.210 miles, an increase of 29.268 miles 
The combined systems 
are reported to have 109,735 miles of high- 
tvpe surface, 156,325 miles of low-type sure 


| face, and 92.150 miles still unsurfaced. 


The surfacing placed in 1932 was as fol- 


‘lows: Send-clay and topsoil, 1,362 miles; 


erevel (with and without bituminous treat- 
nent), 16,864 miles; waterbound macadam 


. ‘with and witheut bituminous treatment), 


| 1,342 


miles; bituminous macadam, 1,466 
miles: bituminous concrete and sheet as- 
phalt, 1.476 miles; Portland cement con- 


crete, 6,914 miles, and block types, 153 


miles. 

The mileage of the various State syse 

' tems follows: 

Alabama . 9.752 
3.782 
pe 9.020 New Hampshire. 2,862 
California ...... 7.347 New Jersey ..... 1.877 
eo 9136 New Mexico ....10,264 
Connecticut .... 2.201 New York ...... 13,947 
Delawore ....... 944 North Carolina..10.033 
8.245 North Dakota .. 7.591 
1,759 
4812 Oklahoma ...... 7.159 
8.378 Pennsyivania ...34,020 
oa oe 8.373 Rhode Island ... 1,070 
8.982 South Carolina.. 5,939 
Kentucky ....... 6842 South Dakota .. 5.967 
Louisiana ....... 17.505 Tennessee ...... 7.226 
Massachusetts .. 1.761 Vermont ........ 1.013 
Minnesota ...... 6.772 Washington .... 3.711 
Mississippi ...... 6.070 West Virginia... 4.380 
Missouri ........10,487 Wisconsin ...... 10.218 
Montana ......6. ETT 


The same is true of | 


the Americans of the Tennessee River 
basin. 

The consciousness that these rich po- 
tentialities are dormant here has 


| 


caused the Nation to provide the funds | 


for a demonstration of a better indus- 
trial, agricultural and social life that 


| spiration and education of the whole 
| country. 


will be a shining example for the -in- | 


IN UNDER-SEA SURVEYS 


Grand Canyon of Hudson River, Springs of Water and 


Oil From Ocean Bed, Gigantic Pinnacles Located | 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Here there is the unusual feature of ; 


an oceanic spring sending up millions of , 
gallons of fresh mineral water from the | 
sea bottom at a general depth of 55. 


feet. 
The bubbling of the water from the 


spring produces a marked effect on the 
surface of the ocean. and it can be seen 


was announced Aug. 1 by the Authority, 


in recognition of the activity of Senator 
George W. Norris ‘Rep.), of Nebraska, in 
behalf of power development on fhe Ten- 
nessee River. 

One or more towns will be established 
in the vicinity of the dam, and the Au- 
thority will provide éach house with from 
one to five arces of tillable land. 


AVERAGE PERSON 
EATS MORE FISH 


Tariff Inquiry Shows Trend of 
Seafood Industries 


While import and export trade in fish is 
falling off, the American public is eating 
more seafood, the Tariff Commission an- 
nounced Aug. 5 in making public a tariff 
survey covering fishery products. 

The investigation is the largest inquiry 
into this industry in more than a decade. 


for a distance of one mile. A strong 
odor, quite similar to the sulphur 
springs of Florida, says Mr. Lukens, 


can sometimes be deiected at a dis- 


tance of two miles. 


The water comes up with consider- | 


able force and creates such swirls that 
the officer of the Coast and Geodetic 


Survey who visited it reported that it | 


was difficult to hold a boat over the 
spring. Mr. Lukens points out that, if 
the outlet of the spring were on land, 
it is probable that it would resemble a 
geyser more than a spring. The spring 


emerges from a hole only about 25 feet | 
in diameter and 125 feet deep, or about | 


70 feet below the surrounding ocean 


‘adjacent to her southern coasts. 


California Oil Springs 


California has a number of oil springs | 


One 


‘of these is in the southern part of 


Santa Monica Bay and near the head 
of a deep submarine valley. 


The oil 
comes up from a depth of 75 fathoms 
and covers a considerable area. 
Another oil spring occurs in the 
Santa Barbara Channel a short dis- 
tance west of the City of Santa Bar- 
bara. Here the smell of petroleum 
was so strong that the adjacent point 
was named “Coal Oil Point.” The men 


‘who made the early surveys of these 


Much of the data will serve as a basis for 


later reports under a Senate resolution 
which calls for new tariff data on fish 
with a view to tariff bargaining with other 
countries. 

Reviewing the industry in general, the 
Commission finds that this country pro- 
duces about one-tenth of the world out- 
put of 23.000,000,000 pounds a year. 

The future for the industry lies in pre- 
senting more attractive types of seafood 
to the public, the Commission says in 
pointing out the possibilities of using new 
methods of packing and freezing. 

In the last 20 years, only four new sea 
products have been introduced to the 
American table on a large scale. They 
are Atlantic haddock fillets, Pacific pil- 
chard, tuna, and herring. 

“Trade in salt fish has been receding in 
recent years but canning and freezing 
have been expanded and waste fish, sheels. 
seaweed have been finding a better mar- 
ket in the form of by-produtts. 

American fisheries use largely high- 
speed vessels which can return to port 
with fresh fish. The same is true in for- 


waters stated that the smell of petro- 
ileum was almost overpowering and pen- 


ble of freezing, canning. or rendering 
the catch at sea. 


The difficulty of re- | 


cruiting factory hands and fishermen | 
for long voyages at low wages is re- | 
tarding this branch of the domestic | 


industry. the Commission finds. 
The trend toward consumption of 


fish is slower in the United States than | 
in many other counfries, where grazing | 


and crop areas are limited and fresh 
seafood is available at all times to all 
of the population. The amount of sea- 
food consumed by the average Ameri- 
can increased from 15 to 18 pounds a 
vear between 1908 and 1930, the survey 
shows. 

The industry has perfected the freez- 
ing process so that frozen fish, when 
thawed, cannot be distinguished from 
fresh fish, but large quantities still are 
frozen by older methods. 

One of the most important tariff 
problems affecting. fisheries is the com- 
petition in obtaining fish from inter- 
naional waters, says the Commission, 
pointing out that most other countries 
encourage their vessels with cash boun- 


eign countries but they have been devel-. ties or other subsidies. 


and then blasts 


etfated every part of a steamer which | 
required about 10 minutes to pass 
through the coal-oil-laden atmosphere. 


Gold in Alaskan Sea Bed 

Nautical charts, in addition to giving | 
the depths of the water, also show the | 
character of the bottom. At one place. 
in the coastal waters of Alaska the’! 
chart shows gold dust as a bottom | 
characteristic. This occurs about 18. 
miles southeast of Juneau in Stephens’ 
Passage at a depth of about 600 feet. | 
Th; far no one has devised a machine. 
for dredging at such a great depth. 

A curious feature of the waters of. 
Alaska, points out Mr. Lukens, are the | 
pinnacle rocks. These lurking dangers | 
often extend to within a few feet of the | 
Surface and have been the cause of, 
many shipwrecks. The menace of these 
pinnacles was so great that the main 
ship channels of southeastern Alaska 
have been swept by the wire drag, and 
the pinnacles thus discovered are now 
charted: 

One pinnacle has been found which 
rises from a general depth of 600 fect | 
to within 17 feet of the surface. This | 
pinnacle, higher than the Washington | 
Monument, has been called the “Wash- | 
ington Monument Rock.” 

Submarine Volcano 

In addition to many spectacular vol-_ 
canoes on land, Alaska has a submarine | 
volcano. This is known as Bogoslof | 
and is located in Bering Sea about 60. 
miles west of the village of Unalaska 
and approximately 25 miles north of 
Umnak Island. It is out of line of traf- 
fic and is visited only by an occasional 
cutter on patrol duty. 


Bogoslof rises up from. depths of | 
nearly 6,000 feet. It throws up islands 
them away with ter- 
rific explosions. Nearly every year 
there are great differences in the ap-| 
pearance of the island. It is so seldom 
visited that it is possible many of the 
eruptions have gone. unrecorded, be- 
lieves Mr. Lukens. Records are avail- 
able of eruptions in 1796, 1883, 1906, and 
1910. 


The eruption of 1910 was witnessed 
by the officers of the “Tahoma,” who 
reported a column of steam and ashes 
many thousands of feet high. Of re- 
cent years great changes in the topog- 
raphy of Bogoslof have been reported, 
but no violent eruptions have been re- 
corded. 


Aviation in China 
Extension of the China National | 
Aviation Corporation's Shanghai- 
Chungking air service to Chengtu, capi- | 
tal of Szcechuan Province, marks an- 
other advance in China’s program to | 
shorten the hours of travel between | 
distant points in the empire, according | 
to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache Julean 
Arnold, Shanghai. 


® ABOVE—FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY a man has flown around the 
world alone! Sleepless... hungry... ignoring the perils of fog and ice... storms and 
forced landings ...Wiley Post won the admiration of the whole world with his cour- 
age, his skill, and his marvelous physical endurance in flying around the world in 
7 days, 18 hours, 4914 minutes. Here he is shown as he landed at Floyd Bennett Field. 


IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than any 
other popular brand. Leaf tobac- 
cos for cigarettes can be bought 
from 5¢ a pound to $1.00... but 
Camel pays the millions more 
that insure your enjoyment. 


@ LEFT—“I CAN’T SPEAK asa record- 
breaking flyer. I’m a young married | 
woman, and my home and club work 
keep me going every minute. Add to 
that the fact that I am naturally inclined | 
to be the nervous type. I didn’t start 
with Camels, but later switched to them 
because I‘found they are milder and 
have a delightful flavor. I smoke only 
Camels now because I have discovered 
that they allow me to smoke all I want 
—without upsetting my nerves.” 


Steady Smokers 
turn Camels 


In an exclusive interview WILEY Post says: “Cir- 
cling the globe alone in the Winnie Mae was the 
toughest ordeal I’ve ever been through! A round- 
the-world flyer has to be in shape to stand the ex- 
tremes of physical exhaustion. He has to be ready 
for any weather, any emergency. His job calls for 
nerves in perfect condition. Smoking Camels as I 
have for so long, I never worry about healthy 
nerves—and I’m a constant smoker, too. Everybody 
knows that Camels are made from more expensive 
tobaccos, and you can certainly tell it in the mild- 
ness and good taste of Camels, and the fact that 
Camels never jangle the nerves!” 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES = 
» NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company’ 


LEFT— RESTED AND 
SMILING after his daring 
flight, Wiley Post enjoys a 
Camel. “Smoking Camels 
as I have for so long,” says 
Post, never worry about: 
healthy nerves—and I’m a 
constant smoker, too.’ 


it 


Thousands of smokers have switched to Camels and 
found that they are better for steady smoking. 
Your nerves and your taste will confirm this. Begin 
today with Camels. Know that you are smoking a 
milder cigarette...and that steady smoking does 
not interfere with healthy nerves! 
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Way to Become Owner 


of Government Bond . . 


Procedure in Submitting Subscription 
for United States Securities of Small or 
Large Denomination 


OW can a Government bond" be 
bought? 

It may be bought either from the 
Treasury Department at the time that 
it is issued or later in the open market. 

If a person chooses to buy a bond at 
the time that it is being issued, how 
does he go about it? : 

Dealing through any bank that he 
chooses, he should file a subscription 
for the amount he wishes. 

* ¢ 

How can he know when issues are 
being sold? 

Public announcement of all Govern- 
ment security issues is always made 
through the press. In addition notices 
are mailed to all the banks in the 
country. 

How long will subscriptions be re- 
ceived? 

The Treasury accepts subscriptions 
until it appears that the whole offering 
of securities has been absorbed; then 
public announcement of the closing of 
subscriptions is made. 

Have subscriptions of the recent issue 
of bonds to be dated Aug. 15 been 
closed. 

+ + 

Yes; they were:closed at the close of 
business of the same day on which 
they began July 31. The whole offer- 
ing was taken in the first day’s sales. 

Are subscriptions received at the 
Treasury Department itself? 

Yes; subscriptions may be mailed di- 
rectly to the Treasury; but the usual 
method is to deal through any bank. 


-What becomes of a subscription after. 


 ¥t is filed with a bank? 

The bank forwards it to the Federal 
Reserve Bank which serves the district. 
Reserve banks act as fiscal agents for 


the Government and forward the sub- 
scription to the Treasury. 

In what denominations are Treasury 
bonds available? 

Treasury bonds usually are offered in 
the following denominations: $50, $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and $100,000. 

If a person files a subscription, is he 
assured of getting the full amount for 
which he asks? 

Not necessarily; if the subscriptions 
exceed the offering, the Treasury 
awards subscriptions on a percentage 
basis in order to spread the offering 
around among all subscriptions. Re- 
cently, however, the Treasury has been 
guaranteeing to award subscriptions for 
less than $10,000 in full. 

May maturing Government securities 
be traded in for the new offering? 

+ + 

The Treasury usually announces that 
it will accept in exchange for the new 
issue any Government securities which 
happen to mature on the date set for 
the new issue; if any other maturing 
issues are to be accepted, the formal 
announcement will specify them. All 
exchange subscriptions will be alloted 
in full. 

What interest rate may be expected 
on a Government hond? 

The Government is not allowed to 
pay higher than 4'4 per cent on any 
security; there are bonds outstanding 
with interest rates ranging from 2 to 
4', per cent. 

What determines the interest rate? 

The market conditions at the time 
the bonds are announced. 


The information contained in 
the foregoing article has been ap- 
proved officially by the Treasury 
Department. 
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Character Training in Schools 


Educational Experiment of Nebraska 


By CHARLES W. TAYLOR 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State| of Nebraska 


EBRASKA now is engaged in con- 

*‘ ducting an experiment in educa- 
tion. Conduct development—“Charac- 
ter Education” is to supersede the 
teaching of the “three R's” in the ele- 
mentary schools, and in the secondary 
schools the conjugation of “amo” and 
the mental entanglements that sur- 
round the various applications of the 
Pythagorean theorem, unless they can 
clearly establish their right to a place 
in the curriculum when measured by 
the yardstick set up by the new “Char- 
acter Education” Law, 

The bill which became a law was 
introduced in the Legislature by a 
former teacher and county superin- 
tendent. One might make an almost 
unending search through the product 
of the legislative mills the county over 
and fail to find a law so brief and yet 
so sweeping and far-reaching in its 
intent. 

It is interesting to note that Ne- 
braska, usually rather jealous in the 
matter of giving any one official, espe- 
cially in the field of education, what 
might seem to be centralized control, 
has in this case conferred upon the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction an almost boundless author- 
ity. The law itself provides: ‘ 

“Section 1. It shall be the duty of 
each and every teacher employed to 
give instruction in the regular course 
of the first 12 grades of any public, 
private, parochial or denominational 
school in the State of Nebraska to so 
arrange and present his or her in- 


struction as to give special emphasis | 
to common honesty, morality, courtesy, | 


obedience to law, respect for the Na- 
tional Flag, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of 
the State of Nebraska, respect for par- 
ents and the home, the dignity and 
necessity of honest labor and other 
lessons of a steadying influence, which 
tend to promote and develop an up- 
right and desirable citizenry. 

“Section 2. For the purpose of this 
act the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall prepare by Sept. 1, 
1927, an outline with suggestions such 
as in his judgment will best accom- 
plish the purpose set forth in section 
1, and shall incorporate the same in 
the regular course of study for the 
first 12 grades of all schools of the 
State of Nebraska.” 

Two statements made by members of 
the Legislature in explaining their 
vote when the bill was up for ] 
consideration, may be accepted as typ 
cal of the attitude of the various mem- 
bers. One of them said: “While this 
bill is a rebuke to the negligence of 
the parents, I am in sympathy with 
its intent.” Another expressed himself 
in this manner: “I dislike to think 
that our school teachers are not teach- 
ing these basic subjects now. This law 
may make. them have more zeal in 
these matters. Therefore I vote yes.” 

It is difficult to state whether or not 
the enactment of this law represents 
a response to an insistent popular de- 
mand. There is, however, at the pres- 
ent time a wide-spread demand which 
is insisting that the provisions of the 
law be given effect. 

.In accepting the theory that the law 
was. enacted in response to the wishes 
of the people of the State, one must 
assume that it had become apparent 
that honestry is somewhat uncommon; 
that morality is on the wane; that 
courtesy is a lost art; that there is a 
wide-spread lawlessness in the State: 
that there is a lack of respect for the 
parents in the home and an equal lack 
of respect for the dignity of honest 
labor. 

Reference to the law quoted reveals 
the fact that the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was directed to 
prepare a course of study. 

It is only natural that the passage 
of this law raised some question as 
to the matter of responsibility for our 
present situation. This office did not 
have funds with which to make a sur- 
vey, that responsibility might be fixed. 
_ We were by law directed to prepare a 
course of study, and the law specified 
that the course should be ready some 
three months after the law went into 
effect. Has any one since the days of 


_- Moses been given a larger assignment? 


We have always believed that in or- 


der to reach a certain objective one 
must have a starting point. In fixing 
our starting point we decided that the 
school must accept its full share of re- 
sponsibility for current delinquencies. 
School people have a habit of being 
willing to assume large responsibilities. 


At the time specified by law copies 
of a course of study giving emphasis 
to “Character Education” were placed 
in the hands of county superintendents 
for distribution to the teachers. Some 
teachers complained that the course 
was too difficult. 


the course. In submitting this course 
this office did so with the complete 
understanding that it was imperfect— 
something which could be improved 
from time to time. 

Some of the criticisms of the course 
almost convinced us that some school 
administrators and teachers were ex- 
pecting the State Superintendent to 
produce some sort of a magic virus 


with which their youngsters could be | 


inoculated, resulting in some sort of a 
transformation without effort on the 
part of either the teacher or the chil- 
dren, and without regard to home en- 
vironment and the many other in- 
fluences which affect so vitally the life 
of the child. 

There came a more or less violent 
controversy between certain groups as 
to the value of direct or indirect meth- 
ods of “Character Education.” The 


Some teachers ob-. 
jected to the psychology employed in 


Citizens’ Information Service 


HOW RARITIES, CURIOS AND ART OBJECTS 
MAY BE IDENTIFIED 


Service Given by Smithsonian Institution for Determining Authenticity and Period of Paintings, 
Furniture, Ceramics, Musical Instruments, Coins and Stamps and Other Antiques 


JF YOU WANT information about heirlooms or other 
* objects of art you.own you may get assistance by 
submitting your problem to the Smithsonian Institution. 
Every year the Smithsonian receives numerous in- 
quiries for information about old coins, colonial cods- 
tumes, paintings, antique furniture and dishes, old 
musical instrumenis and other objects of interest from 
either an _ artistic or historical 


standpoint. 
The Smithsonian will try toe 
identify historica] objects submitted 
to its staff as to their genuineness, 
rarity, and other qualities which 
might make them of value. In 


information desired inquirers are 
given references to other sources of 
such data. 

It is advisable in most instances 
to submit the object in question. 
Where this is impossible a good de- 
scription of the object, photographs 
or other means of _ identification 

may enable the Smithsonian to give the information 
which is wanted. 

What information can the Smithsonian Institution 
supply concerning historical costumes? Requests for 
this sort of information come most frequently from com- 
munities staging historical pageants or from theatrical 
production groups which wish to enact historical plays. 

The Smithsonian is glad to cooperate in requests of 
this kind which result in tne dissemination of historcal 
knowledge. It can furnish information which will en- 
able actors in pageant or play to be correctly costumed. 

The Smithsonian was called upon for eid in supply 
ing certain accessories for the Fort Dearboi » exhibit at 
the Chicago Exposition. Another example ui its work 
in furnishing information of this sort was in connection 
with various details in the restoration of Williamsburg, 
the old capital of colonial Virginia, and the restoration 
of the Lee Mansion in Arlington. 

An example of help given to an individual by the 
historical information furnished by the Smithsonian is 
a recent request for information concerning the uni- 

» form worn by Revolutionary War officers. In this in- 
stance a woman wrote asking for details as to the color 
of the uniform. She said that she has an uncolored 
woodcut of a relative of hers who served as an Officer 
during the Revolutionary War and that she wishes to 
have a painting made from the woodcut. 

Similar information is frequently sought by artists 
and sculptors in order to insure historical accuracy. 

Can the Smithsonian supply information concerning 
antique furniture? The Institution does not have a large 
colléction of ,furniture, so it does not place a great 
deal of emphasis on gathering information on this 
subject. Most requests for information about furniture 
are referred to other museums which have large fur- 
niture collections. 

The Smithsonian does not quote prices for furniture 
or for any other articles. It is not in the market for 
such objects and therefore does not attempt to quote 
prices on historical objects. 


H S. Bryant 


course was subjected to considerable 


cases where it can not supply the ~ 


times been expressed by our youth 
when they show alarm lest the world 


By H. S. BRYANT 
Chie}, Correspondence and Documents, Smithsonian: Institution 


How can coin collectors benefit from the service given 
to the public by the Smithsonian? In each case the 
collector should send the coin or a “rubbing” from it to 
be identified to the Smithsonian. He is required to pay 


the transportation charges. 


Small collections of 15 or 20 coins may be forwarded 


for inspection and return without formality. 


case of large collections, advance arrangements should 


be made. 


In case it is impossible to send the coin it may some- 
times be identified if good photographs of each side are 


furnished or a good description or “rubbing” 
coin is supplied. 


Will the Smithsonian furnish information regarding 
pottery or chinaware? It is able to supply information 


about utensils, hardware, and other historical 
of this nature? 


The historical division has information on these sub- 
jects. Members of the staff are experts in different 
fields and are able to supply data on colonial china- 
ware and pottery, Indian pottery and on chinaware of 


foreign manufacture. 


A typical request for data on ceeramic materials is one 
reecently received asking the value of Dutch porcelain 
dating to 1775 and the names of collectors. No value can 
be set by the Smithsonian, but in some instances the 
names of collectors are furnished if they are available. 

Questions about the authenticity of hardware items 
dating back to colonial times, utensils of colonial manu- 


facture, and other objects of this nature will 
swered where it is possible to do so. 


What types of data can be supplied regarding mu- 


sical instruments? A typical request for this 


information asks if the Smithsonian can furnish data 
about a violin bearing the inscription “Caspar Da Sola 
if the address of the museum 
where these instruments are on display is available. 
What sort of information is supplied regarding paint- 
ings? In this instance a large portion of the requests 
are to authenticate paintings. Requests also are made 
to determine the period in which old prints were made. 
An example of the requests for this type of informa- 
tion is a letter asking if the age and value of a painting 
on @ panel of wood can be determined. The letter also 
asks if an examination can be made to deterinine 
whether the panel was painted by an impcrtant artist. 


Is it possible to determine the rarity of old books by 


in Braestia 1590” and 


consulting the Smithsonian? In some cases the 


sosnian can be of aid, though ordinarily such inquiries 
go to the Library of Congress. A recent question of this 
sort asks if the Smithsonian will examine a copy of the 
Declaration of Independence in order to determine if it 


is one of the first 10 copies made. 


Another recent request is from a person who wants 


information about the Cherokee Indian Bibles. 


Can stamp collectors secure worthwhile information 
from the Smithsonian? Since the Post Office Depart- 


ment gives the Sm:thsonian the stamps which 
ceives through its membership in 


lection of stamps. Information pertaining t9 
will be supplied whenever possible. 
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the Internationa! 
Postal Union, the former has a large and valuable col- 


But in 


of the 


objects 


be an- 


sort of 


Smith- 


it re- 


stamps 


the activities of an organization known 
as the “Knighthood of Youth.” Four 


criticism by certain prominent educa- 


tors who insisted that nothing could 
be done in this particular field until 
the whole matter had been analyzed 
in a scientific laboratory. Our own 
point of view has been that by virtue 
of the legislative mandate it was nec- 
essary for this office to proceed in the 
setting up of the best possible pro- 
gram for “Character Education” which 
our rather limited information would 
permit. 

The writer is of the opinion that the 
situation among the youth is not 
nearly so serious as it is sometimes 
pictured. It is our belief that the so- 


cial life of the youth of today repre- 


sents a fairly accurate cross section of 
the adult social life of any given com- 
munity. Perhaps there is more or less 
reason for the feeling which has some- 


be ruined by their elders before they 
“have a chance at it.” Josh Billings 
once said, “Train the child up in the 
way he should go and travel the same 
pathway yourself, now and then.” 

It seems only reasonable to expect 
that parents must begin to live as they 
expect teachers to teach their children 
to live. 

Those who view with alarm present- 
day tendencies, and those who are 


frightened because of corruption in 


politics may find some cause for con- 
solation that the blame for some of the 
situations which exist cannot be at- 
tached to the children of the public 
schools. ‘ 

The “Character Education” program 
in Nebraska at the present time is be- 
ing given tremendous impetus through 


bulletins have been published and 


made available. One of the bulletins 
is the Club Guide, which is used by the 
pupils. Another bulletin is the Teach- 
er’s Guide. Another bulletin is the 
part ef the parents, and another sug- 
gests certain club activities. The 
methods and plans outlined in these 
bulletins were published in cooperation 
with the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation of New York City. 


In this program an attempt is made 


to utilize a school club to help increase 
the efforts of pupils in the regular 
school subjects; to help with classroom 
organization for order, discipline and 
pupil activities; and to help secure 
the cooperation of parents. As such, 
this plan is a contribution to “Char- 
acter Education.” 


Health Guidance for Youth 
of School Age .. 


Literature Prepared by Office of Edu- 
cation for Instruction of Teachers, 
Parents and Pupils 


By JOHN H. LLOYD 


Editorial Assistant, United States Office of Education 


HAT does the Federal Office of 
Education publish on the subject 
of health? 

Thousands of requests for health ma- 
terial come each year to this national 
clearing house of educational informa- 
tion, and many useful publications are 
supplied, either direct or through the 
Government Printing Office. 

Dr. James F. Rogers, Office of Edu- 
cation consultant in hygiefle and spe- 
cialist in health education, recently 
compiled a list of 34 United States 
Government publications useful in 
health education which has been much 
in demand. This free circular, No. 51, 
is a guide to bulletins and pamphlets 
especially adapted to health teaching 
in the classroom. 

+ + 


References include 10 of the most 
frequently requested Office of Educa- 
tion health education “helps”: Diet for 
the School Child, Health Series No. 2, 
5 cents; The Lunch Hour at School, 
Health Series No. 3, 5 cents; Milk and 
Our School Children, Health Series No. 
11, 5 cents; Sleep, Health Series No. 12, 
5 cents; What Every Teacher Should 
Know About the Physical Condition of 
Her Pupils, Health Series No. 18, 5 
cents; Better Teeth, Health Series No. 
20, 5 cents; The Health of the Teacher, 
Health Studies No. 12, 10 cents; Ath- 
letic Badge Tests for Boys and Girls, 
Physical Education Series No. 3, 5 
cents; Games and Equipment for Small 
Rural Schools, Physical Education Se- 
ries No. 8, 5 cents; and Speech Defects 
and Their Correction, Office of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 22, 5 cents. 

A great many health publications of 
the Office of Education are listed in 
Education Price List 31, available free 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Many are listed also in 
Health Price List 51, free upon request 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 

This price list includes more than 
1,600 official Government publications 
on health, diseases and sanitation un- 
der 293 different subjects, such as: 
Anemia, Blindness, Colds, Contagious 
Diseases, Mental Disorders, Nurses and 
Nursing, Occupational Diseases, Sani- 
tation, Surgery, Sex. Education, Tuber- 
culosis and Vitamins. 

An excellent review of research and 
activity of the last two years in school 
health has been reprinted from “School 
Life,” official monthly journal of the 
Office of Education, and is free upon 
request. It is titled “High Spots in 
School Health.” 
education references is a part of the 


review. 


Questions school people ask about 
fire protection and escape, general 


housekeeping, air conditions, lighting, . 


Seating, water supply for drinking and 
washing, toilets, playgrounds, noon 
lunch, the school program, instruction 
in hygiene, periodic examinations, daily 
observation, health of teachers, etc., 
are answered in Office of Education 
Circular No. 65, Safety and Health of 
the School Child. Single copies are 
free. Additional copies cost 5 cents 
each. 

.To whom are Office of Education 
publications on health education ad- 
dressed? They are mainly addressed 
to teachers, school administrators and 
parents. Frequently, however, they are 
requested by school pupils in various 
parts of the country. 

For instance, a recent letter from a 
midwestern city read: 

“United States Bureau of Education, 
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Officers of Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


WILLIAM I. WESTERVELT 
EN. WILLIAM I. WESTERVELT, Director of 
Processing and Marketing, brings to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration the ex- 
perience of a long career in the Regular Army 
and a business training in private life. 

Born in Texas in 1876, he was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy in 1900 and 
promoted through the various grades to lieuten- 
ant colonel from which he was made a brigadier 
general in 1918. He saw service in the Philip- 
pines, was instructor in the department of phil- 
osophy at the Mflitary Acc“-:my and held many 
important assignments in ccnnection with the 
ordnance and artillery sections of the Army. 

During the World War Gen. Westervelt served 
in France as brigade adjutant, First Artillery 
Brigade, as materiel officer, Army Artillery, First 
Army, and as assistant to the chief of artillery 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. For sev- 
eral years after the war he commanded the 
Watervliet Arsenal and from 1923 to 1927 he 
was attache for ordnance at the American Em- 
bassy in Paris. Since his retirement from the 
Army Gen. Westervelt has been research direc- 
tor for one of the large mail-order houses. 


He is a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and among other military 
decorations he received the American Distin- 
guished Service Medal 


OSCAR JOHNSON 


SCAR JOHNSON, Mississippi farmer, banker 
and attorney, is finance administrator of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
He is one of the world’s largest individual pro- 


ducers of staple cotton and through his banking 
connections is widely known in financial circles 
of the East, South and Middle West. 

As finance administrator, he will shape finan- 
cial policies under the new farm act. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Jackson, Miss., in 
1880 and now lives at Clarksdale, Miss., where 
he was president of a bank for six years. He is 
an experienced farmer and banker and attained 
recognition in the South as president of a large 
land company engaged in production of 50,000 
acres of cotton. This company plants extensive 
acreage to cotton each year at Scott, Bolivar 
County,. Mississippi. Mr. Johnson is director of 
the Staple Cooperative Association, a Mississippi 
Delta cooperative which markets 14,000 bales 
annually. 

During the war he enlisted in the tank corps, 
rising from private to second lieutenant. For 
some years he was a member of the Mississippi 
Legislature. 

In addition to his banking and marketing ac- 
tivities, Mr. Johnson has engaged in the practice 
of law in Mississippi for more than 15 years. 


JOHN B. HUTSON 


1O JOHN B. HUTSON, acting chief, Tobacco 


Section, Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, falls the task of directing the Govern- 
ment’s program to regulate tobacco production 
and bring a larger return to the growers. 

Mr. Hutson continues work in which he has 
had wide training, having been Principal Mar- 
keting Specialist in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics prior to his appointment. He’ was 
born Sept. 7, 1890, at Murray, Ky., attended the 
high school there and graduated from Western 
Kentucky State Normal School in June, 1915, 
after having taught in rural schools for four 
years. He received his bachelor of science in 
agriculture degree at the College of Agriculture, 
Lexington, Ky., two years later. 

After receiving his degree he was employed in 
the College of Agriculture for two years, in farm 
management work. Mr. Hutson was appointed 
in September, 1930, as principal tobacco special- 
ist in the foreign agricultural service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


His first assignment was to survey European 
tobacco production and consumption with spe- 
cial reference to their effect on the demand for 
American tobacco. Prior to that time he had 
made a number of productions and marketing 
investigations and handled farm management 
problems in tobacco-producing States. 


JEROME N. FRANK 


EROME N. FRANK, appointed as General 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, has been a practicing lawyer for 
20 years, most of the time in Chicago. He 
moved to New York three years ago, where he 
has been active in practice. While William 
E. Dever was mayor of Chicago, Mr. Frank was 
special counsel for the city on traction mat- 
ters. While in this position, he drafted an 
ordinance and helped Mayor Dever to nego- 
tiate a traction settlement of the surface street 
car lines and elevated railroads the city, 
which was defeated largely through the efforts 
of Samuel Insull. He is known in Chicago and 
elsewhere as a liberal. 
Mr. Frank was born in 1889, was educated 
in Chicago, and is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago Law School. During the past year, 
in addition to his practice, he has been a re- 
search associate at Yale Law School. Mr. 
Frank is author of “Law and the Modern Mind,” 
is a frequent coniributor to legal periodicals, 
and is known as one of the leaders of the so- 


called “realistic school” among the lawyers. For 


the last several weeks, he has been in Wash- 
ington assisting Secretary Wallace in preparing 
for the legal aspects of the administration of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


Washington, D. C. Dear Sir: I would 

like to have a list of food suitable for 

a girl my age. I am 10 years old. I 

¥ to be healthy. Your school friend, 

Another youthful correspondent . 

wrote: 

“Please send me a list of the right 
kind of food that I should eat. I am 
12 years old. And a list for my father, 
who is 38 years old. My mother is 
35, my little sister is 3, and my other 
sister is 5 years old. And my brother 
is 7 years old. The other one is 10 
years old.” 

They were referred to “Diet for the 
School Child,” Health Education Series 
No. 2, price 5 cents. 

Health suggestions valuable to per- 
sons interested in nursery school edu- 
cation are contained in several publi- 
cations referred to in a short reference 
list of nursery school education publi- 
cations issued free by the Office of 
Education. Kindergarten and primary 
teachers or parents with pupils in kin- 
dergarten and primary grades may find 
useful health publication references in 
a list of selected Office of Education 
publications on kindergarten-primary 
education. 

Two monographs reporting findings 
of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education in the fields of health work 
and physical education, and intra- 
mural and _ interscholastic athletics 
should be good references and inter- 
esting reading for school health physi- 
cians, hygienists, physical education in- 
structors, athletic coaches, and high 
school principals. They cost 10 cents 
each. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., as 
Health Work and Physical Education, 
Bulletin 1932 No. 17, Monograph No. 
28, and Intramural and Interscholastic 
Athletics, Bulletin 1932 No. 17, Mono- 
graph No. 27. 


Contour Maps 
in Control 
of Pests 


By 
J. G. Staack 
Chicf Topographic Engie 
neer, United States Geoe 
logical Survey 


He have topographical maps been 

used to help in campaigns to 
eradicate animal diseases and insect 
pests? 

The Department of Agriculture in its 
plant quarantine and control adminis- 
tration has advantageously used topo- 
graphic base maps. The accurate loca- 
tions of lakes, ponds, streams and high- 
ways, whether used or abandoned, and 
the representation of elevation by con- 
tour lines are particularly useful in 
insect-control campaigns during spraye 
ing seasons, as, for inst&nce, in the 
campaign to eradicate the Mediterra- 
nean fruit fly in Florida. 

In campaigns for the eradication of 
the pink boll worm the maps may be 
used in locating canyons where plants 
related to cotton might grow and to 
trace out wind currents that carry the 
moth. 

Topography has a definite relation to 
temperature, wind, and other climatic 
factors and to meteorologic conditions 
afiecting the development and behavior 
of insects. Topographical maps are of 
great assistance in the study of biocli- 
matics, which is concerned with the 
general relation of climate to the dis- 
tribution and abundance of insects. Bi- 
oclimatic areas can be readily outlined 
on these maps without extensive field 
surveys. 

In the eradication of Texas fever 
among cattle topographic base maps 
have been invaluable in establishing a 
drift fence along the California-Mexico 
international boundary. 

Topography affects rainfall and other 
climatic conditions and thus has a 
bearing on the distribution and preva- 
lence of various parasites of livestock. 
especially on the spread of eggs and 
larvae of parasitic worms. A good pre- 
liminary study of topographic . condi- 
tions in infested areas can easily be 
made with the aid of these -naps. 

What other benefits to agriculture 
may be derived from topographic maps? — 

Where they are available, they serve 
as a base on which soils are classified, 
grazing cOnditions are studied, and the 
facts established are utilized in the 
administration of grazing privileges un- 
der the public-land laws. 

How can public agencies or private 
corporations make use of topographic 
maps in flood-control projects? Of 
what value are such maps to the 
Weather Bureau? 

In river and flood-control work they 
are usually the first maps consulted, 
and it has been found that they gener- 
ally furnish all information necessary 
as to general location. In California, 
on the Sacramento flood-control proj- 
ect, topographic maps saved many thou- 
sands of dollars in surveys, and most 
of the maps of the project were com- 
piled from them. 

These maps are used by the Weather 
Bureau in studies of rivers and floods 
and in placing rain, snow, and evapora- 
tion gages. 

Can private industry make use of 
topographic maps? 

In railway construction a set of topo- 
graphic base maps can be used to study 
the most feasible routes. Profiles of 
areas are carefully prepared from the 
contour lines and intermediate eleva- 
tions are interpolated with remarkable 
accuracy. so that estimates »f necessary 
earthwork, culverts, bridges, and so 
forth, can be compiled. 

Copyright, 1933, by The Untted States 
News. 


Error in Photographs 
Owing to a transposition, the photo- 
graphs cf Henry M. Waite, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works, and 


’ Francis J. Carr, Controller of the Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority, were placed 
incorrectly in last week’s issue. Mr. 
Waite's picture appeared over the biog- 
raphy of Mr. Carr, and Mr. Carr's pic- 
ture was printed over the biography of 
Mr. Waite. 
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General Johnson § 
Explains ELIMINATION COMPANY UNIONS FROM STEEL CODE 


7 


Holding Company 


™~ 


Of Recovery Act 


Discusses Status of Labor, 
Relations of Consumer to 
Utilities and Other Prob- 


lems of Industrial Codes 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, administra- 
tor under the National Recovery Act, 
makes the wueels go round in the 
Government’s experimental effort to 
get industry back on an even keel 
through reemployment of idle labor 
arid increased purchasing power. 

His interpretation of the recovery 
statute, and his answers to practical 
questions growing from application of 


that statute, continue to afford the: 
most direct insight into views and. 


plans of the recovery administration. 

Admittedly of vital importance in 
the recovery program are the possible 
changed relationships between labor 


and capital as a result of the right. 


conferred upon labor by the statute to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of 
choosing. 
Interpretation of Law 

In his press conferences, General 
Johnson meets questions first hand, 
dealing with labor and other issues. 

“As I have said over and over again, 


its own 


the statutes cannot be qualified,” the 


General observed. 
question: 


Question: Your statement that 


This led to the. 


the 


statutes cannot be qualified bears on this_ 


open shop matter. Can the law be con- 
strued as providing the open shop? 
Answer: 
way they. want. 
. open shop is a place where any man who 
is competent and whose services are de- 
sired will be employed, whether or not 
he belongs to a union. That is exactly 
what this law says. The statute cannot 
be qualified * * * the law clearly states 
that there shall not be any requirement 
whether or not a man belongs to a union. 
Is anything clearer than that needed? 


Right of Collective Bargaining 


Anybody can construe it any-_ 
As I understand it, an) 


} 


| 


Q. That is, this law will not permit ree 


quirements being imposed? 


A. Certainly not; it requires as a mat-_ 
ter of fact, that the employer shall not. 
make it a condition that a man belong | 


to a union or not. 


As to the recognition | 


of the union, the law requires anybody | 


signing one of these agreements to rec- 


ognize the right of collective bargaining | 
and the right of the workers in bargain- | 


ing to have representatives of their own | 
choosing. That is what will be required of | 
anybody who signs one of these agree- 


ments. 


Q. If unions were organized in the au- | 
tomobile centers they would have then) 
to accept all employes on the same basis. 
Does it not come down to an interpre-| 
tation of what an open shop means? | 

A. I have stated what I think it means. 


Law Not Affected by Code 


Q. Is that language used in connection | 
with the text or does it stand alone? 


A. I want to say again that it does: 
‘not make any difference what anybody | 
puts in a code. They cannot change the. 
statute by putting something in a code 
and if there is a conflict between the. 
code and the statute. the code will be re- 
ceived but will be considered as though 
the words were not in it. 

Q. General, have you received any com- | 
plaints that experienced workers have 
been relegated to the class of learners? 

A. Yes. There have been all kinds of) 
complaints. 
Q. Will you do anything about that? 
A. Certainly we will do something 

about it. 

Q. What is the proceedure? 


A. Complaints are first referred to the | ke 


How Ca 


pital, Unions, Government, View Problems of the Worker 


Cotton Textile Control Association on 
which I am supposed to have three men. 
I have appointed two men and am acting 
as the third myself. We are supposed 
to investigate those complaints, and if. 
there is sufficient cause for the com- 
plaints there will be plenty of action. 
The first thing, if there is no proper ad- 
justment, then those offending cease to 
be under the protection of the code. 


Status of News Reporters 


Diver 


MAJOR significance was attached 
by adniinistrators of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act to the hearing 
of July 31 on the proposed code of 
fair practice for the steel industry. 
This industry, which employs more 
than 400,000 workers, in normal 
times, is regarded as ‘basic. Its 
labor policies and its wage policies 
have an important effect on the 
labor and wage policies of other 
large industries. 

The hearing itself was brief. Most 
of the one-day session was taken 
up with statements by Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor; by Robert 
P. Lamont, president of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute; and 
by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The industry withdrew that sec- 
tion of its proposed code which 
called for continuance of company- 
controlled unions, but issues involv- 
ing wage scales and hours of work 
remained with fair-practice regula- 
tions and matters of internal polic- 
ing of the industry. 

Some of the interchange of ques- 
tion and answer involving points 
of the self-government plan advo- 
cated by the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, follow: 


Support of Industry 


GEN. HUGH S. JOHNSON (Adrfin- 
istrator): This is of course an impor- 
tant day in the development of the 
whole National Recovery idea. The 
great industry that is presenting its 
code from the very beginning of this 


cooperation. We have had its support 
from the very start. To my certain 
knowledge the executives of the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute have been 
in almost constant session, and that 
means day and night. It is not easy 
to get a great industry together for 
the purpose of submitting rules ‘gov- 
erning that industry for the future. 

DONALD RICHBERG (counsel for 
the Recovery Administration): The 
purpose of this hearing is to provide 
evidence of facts upon which an ad- 
ministrator will be justified’ in recom- 
mending approval of codes io the 
President; therefore these hearings are 
not appropriate for the presentation of 
argument upon issues of law. 

GENERAL JOHNSON: It is our 
function to determine whether there 
is any provision inserted in the code 
that may or may not seem to us to 
shade or qualify the statute. In re- 
ferring to section 2, and to the sched- 
ule that is incorporated therein by ref- 
erence, while it is a border-line case, 
it seems to me that matter is inap- 
propriate in that particular section of 
this Code, which contains the manda- 
tory provision of Subsection A of Sec- 
tion VII of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. (This referred to a state- 
ment of the steel industry regarding 
“company unions.) 


| Open Shop Clause > 


ROBERT P. LAMONT: ‘Section 2 of 
Article IV was put into the Code 
merely to express the belief of the 
industry that the open shop principles 
which have prevailed throughout the 
industry for many years should be 
maintained. We felt that it was de- 
sirable to state frankly our position 
on these two points to avoid the pos- 


law has evidenced the closest kind of 


To Remain on Competitive Basis---Protection for Consumers’ Rights 


sibility of misunderstanding. 

I am willing to recommend that the 
section be omitted, and I believe the 
committee will concur in my recom- 
mendation. If you will have a recess 
for a few minutes, I believe we can 
give you an answer very promptly. 

GENERAL JOHNSON: As I under- 
stand, Section 7(a) of the act is sim- 
ply recited in this Code without modi- 
fication? (This section gives labor the 
right to bargain collectively with rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing.) 

MR. LAMONT: Yes, sir. 


Rights of Consumer 


MR. RICHBERG: Mr. Lamont, as 
was stated by the Administrator, the 
law under which we are operating pro- 
vides that the Code shall not be de- 
signed to promote monopolies or to 
climinate or oppress small enterprises, 
and should not tend to effectuate poli- 
cies of that type. It also provides that 
the President may impose as a condi- 
tion of his approval. conditions for 
the protection of consumers, competi- 
tors, employes and others. 

There is a provision for control of 
production and of prices. May I ask 
vou to point out where, either in the 
Code or otherwise, the protection for 
the consumer is to be found against 
any oppressive use of such powers? 

MR. LAMONT: It is a rather legal 
question. I would prefer to have a 
little time to work it out carefully and 
to make a reply later. 


MR. RICHBERG: I am not asking 
you this from a legal standpoint. To 
indicate what I have in mind, as I 
understand the provision of Article V. 
section 1 of the Code is that should 
circumstances appear to the board of 
directors to indicate that the policy 
of the Code will not be effectuated 


in the industry because production is 


not controlled and regulated, then the 
directors are empowered, subject to the 
approval of the President, to make. 


modify or rescind such rules and regu- 


lations. 

Was that provision § incorporated 
with the thought that the consumer 
interest would be protected by sub- 
jecting this matter of approval to the 
public? | 

MR. LAMONT: The purpose was to 
bring it under the jurisdiction of who- 
ever controls this enforcement act. 

MR. RICHBERG: What I had in 
mind was that the thought of pro- 
viding such a protection might be de- 
sirable for the general public, or con- 
suming interest. 


Control of Prices | 


MR. LAMONT: The general theory 
is that the business is to be conducted 
just as it always has been conducted. 
Each industry is going to carry on its 
business in the same way it has been 
carrying it on for 30 years. There is 
to be no common management of the 
plants. ' Each industry is to run its 
business in its own way, make its own 
prices and conduct its affairs just as 
it has. 

MR. RICHBERG: is, you 
mean that the individual business en- 
terprise will conduct its own business 
and make its own prices? 

MR. LAMONT: 

MR. RICHBERG: That leads me to 
ask how far any control of these prices 
is intended by provision F, section 5, 
which provides that: 

“The Board of Directors shall have 
power On its own initiative. or on the 
complaint of any member of the code, 


to investigate any base price for any. 
product at any basing point shown in 
any list filed with the secretary by any 
member of the code, and for the pur- 
pose of the investigation thereof to re- 
Guire such member to furnish such in- 
formation concerning the cost of manu- 
iacturing such pro@uct as the Board ot 
Directors shall deem necessary or proper 
for such purpose. 

“If the Board of Directors after such 
investigation shall determine that such 
base price is an unfair base price for 
such product at such basing points, 
having regard to the cost of manufac- 
turing such product. the Board of Di- 
rectors may require the member of the 
code that filed the list in which such 
unfair base price is shown to file a new 
list showing a fair base price for such 
product at such basing point.” 

Does that mean merely a veto? ‘That 
another base price must be filed; or 
does it mean that the Board of Direc- 
tors can establish what is the proper 
base price that should have been filed? 

MR. LAMONT: The whole idea is to 
srevent unfair competition, and if prices 
are put in that seem to be unfair or 
unreasonable, then the Board has the 
right to ask for the costs and make an 
investigation. 

MR. RICHBERG: Then report what 
should be the proper base price? Is 
that intended to be binding, or merely 
a recommendation? 

MR. LAMONT: I dont see that it 
could be anything but a recommenda- 
tion. I would like to consider that a 
little more carefully and see just what 
the full implication is. 


No Direct Sales 


MR. RICHBERG: Have you consid- 
ered in connection with the statement 
of the Board of Directors of the Insti-. 
tute whether this is a form of sta- 
biuizing agency and one which mignt 
exercise some power over price regula- 
tion? Have you considered at all the 
advisability of having public represent- 
atives or consumer representatives able 
to play any part in that process? 

MR. LAMONT: No; I dont believe 
that has been considered. 

MR. RICHBERG: That was given 
some consideration evidently in the con- 
trol of production, the previous provi- 
sion, about which I have just inquired, 
and I simply wondered if you had given 
it any consideration in this connection. 

MR. LAMONT: It did not seem to be 
necessary. 

MR. RICHBERG: You think this 
power, in other words, as here provided, 
could be exercised without detriment 
to the consumer interest? 

MR. LAMONT: The industry does 
not sell directly to the public. 


Problem of Costs 


MR. RICHBERG: This particular 
provision as I read it includes this 
statement: “that if the base price is 
not a fair base price for such product 
at such basing point, having regard to 
manufacture of such product, the Board 
of Directors shall have the right to 
make an ‘investigation and require the 
costs of manufacture.” 

Are the costs of manufacture which 
would be so considered easily ascer- 
tainable in the steel industry, or would 
that be a highly controversial subject? 

MR. LAMONT: (I think the cost can 
be arrived at.. Naturally there are dif- 
ferences in costs, differences in ways 
of keeping cost records. It is a very 
complicated business, but I think the 
costs could be arrived at; average cost 


could be arrived at; fair cost could be 
arrived at; reasonable cost. 


MR. RICHBERG: You have no es- 
tablished formula for that at the pres- 
ent time, so that this doesn’t mean 
merely the application of a formula? 

MR. LAMONT: No. 


MR. RICHBERG: What I was seek- 
ing to ascertain was how you meet 
the problem which we always face in 
a cost determination. If you consider 
a fair price based on the cost of a 
particular enterprise, doesn't that have 
a tendency to eliminate the high-cost 
producers? 

MR. LAMONT: 
natural tendency. 


MR. RICHBERG: On the other 
hand, if you take the average cost in 
an enterprise, doesn’t that have a ten- 
dency to maintain perhaps an exces- 
sive. profit for those who have lower 
costs by virtue of the higher efficiency? 

MR. LAMONT: That is always a 
problem in every industry. You have 
to use judgment and common sense. 


That would be a 


Check on Expansion 


MR. RICHBERG: I want to ask one 
or two questions about the limitation 
of production, because I want to call 
attention particularly to Article V, sec- 
tion 2, which provides that unless and 
until e Code is amended, none of 
the members of the Code shall initiate 
the construction of any new blast fur- 
naces, or open hearth or Bessemer stec' 
capacity. Could you state the theory 
or thought behind that desire of the 
industry to put a limit on future in- 
creases of furnace capacity? Is it that 
the industry already has an overca- 
pacity? 

MR. LAMONT: Of course that is 
obviously the case. During this de- 
pression there has been an aqver- 
capacity. It is the desire to prevent. 
unnecessary building of any new -ca- 
pacity. 

MR. RICHBERG: Is there any 
great variation in the efficiency of 
present installation so that such limi- 
tation would maintain in operation less ~ 
efiicient installations than might other- 
wise be put in operation, or is ,there 
some level of efficiency throughout the 
plant? 

MR. LAMONT: Oh I think there is 
a pretty fair level of efficiency. These 
plants have been in existence a great 
many years. They have all lived and 
prospered, the small with the large. 

MR. RICHBERG: There are no par- 

ticular modern installations and _ par- 
ticular types of operation in which some 
plants have at the present time a con- 
siderable advantage in efficiency over 
others; or is that so? 
_MR. LAMONT: There are advances 
being made all the time. For a while 
some one or two plants have an ad- 
vantage; but in the course of time the 
others even up. 

MR. RICHBERG: Do you think, in 
your judgment, this limit upon increase 
in capacity, new installations, would 
have any tendency to maintain a higher 
price for steel products than might be 
possible if more modern installations 
were not permitted? 

MR. LAMONT: No. I might say I 
am expressing here laregly my own 
view. I do not know that the industry 
as a whole will agree with them. 


Basing Point Clause 


MR. RICHBERG: Now, I want to re- 
fer very briefly to the basing point pro- 
vision; I recognize that we have there 


} 


gent Positions 


On the Company 


try naturally will do everything in their of 40 cents an hour for common labor | act number of hours that the industry 
power to preserve a satisfactory relation-| in wage districts which produce 65 per’! ought to set as a maximum. 
ship now existing with their employes, cent of the total output of the industry. vinced that the maximum of 40 is too 
and that the section will be omitted for On the basis of a 40-hour week, this 40- | great to accomplish the purposes of wide 
the sole purpose of avoiding the necessity | cent rate would result in minimum av-  reemployment. 


I am con- 


I want to call attention 


Issues of Wage Scales and Hours of Work to Be Determined by Fair-practice Regulation Within Industry---Production and Prices 


a very complicated subject for discus- 


sion 


MR. LAMONT: Yes, sir. 


MR. RICHBERG: We do not wish to 
go into it extensively. I would simply 
like to ask you, in general, whether 
the fixing of these basing points for 
prices is not subject to favoritism be- 
tween one community and another, 
which may create public objections and 
resentments of the effect of those bas- 
ing points? 

MR. LAMONT: Well, that subject has 
caused a great deal of discussion. There 
was a great difference of opinion even 
between the different members of the 
industry on that subject, and this is 
the result of the judgment of the ma- 
jority of the men in the industry. No- 
body is completely satisfied, but it is 
the best that could be done; it may be 
subject to modification. 

MR. RICHBERG: Do you think that 
the basing point serves a useful or nec- 
essary purpose? 

MR. LAMONT: I should think that 
any institution that has been the de- 
velopment of a great many years in 
any industry should be very carefully 
considered before it is changed. There 
has been a good reason for it, an eco- 
nomic reason for it. 

MR. RICHBERG: If you are going 
to have basing points, does it follow 
inevitably that certain communities 
will be adversely affected thereby, and 
therefore will complain? Is that the 
result? 


MR. LAMONT: Certain mills and 
certain factories have certain advan- 
tages over a period of years growing 
out of condition, location and so on, 
and many unfavorable practices and 
irregularities in the industry have 
grown out of those situations. The 
general purpose here is to eliminate 
as far as possible those bad practices 
developed in the industry which have 


| 


led in many cases to unfavorable com- 
petitive conditions. The whole pur- 
pose here is to improve the condition 
of the industry itself. 

MR. RICHBERG: Does the schedule 
which is here set up establish a great 
many more basing points than are 
in operation at the present time? 

MR. LAMONT: No, I think not. 


MR. RICHBERG: Now, Mr. La- 
mont, in general, just summing up, 
and I only use these questions as in-- 
dicative of the general problem I 
wanted to present, there has been 
adopted in connection with other codes 
which have been here presented, with 
the consent of the industry, the set- 
ting up of a planning committee by 
the industry itself, and on that plan- 
ning committee there has been pro- 
vision made for three public represent- 
atives, without vote, the’ theory being 
to permit the industry to govern it- 
self, but to provide from the consumer 
public standpoint the additional pro- 
tection of participation and knowledge 
by representatives of the public. 

Do you see any reason why that 
same theory should not be applied in 
the consideration of this Code from 
the standpoint of supplementing the 
Board of Directors of the Institute with 
such public representatives without 
vote as might afford some assurance 
to the public and to the consuming in- 
terests of consideration and protection. 
of those interests? 

MR. LAMONT: As to that I should 
say that I was not in a position to 
speak, That is a matter I would have 
to. refer to the board itself. 

MR. RICHBERG: And would you 
take that up with the board? 

MR. LAMONT: Yes. 


Independent Equality 
Urged as a Basis 


| 


| 


j 


} 


Utility Profits in 
New York State 


Operations of Buffalo, Ni- 


agara & Western Power 
Corporation Reviewed by . 
Trade Commission 


Corporate activities of the Buffalo, Ni- 
agara & Eastern Power Corporation, a 
holding company of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation group, for the period 
from the organization of the company ia 
1925 to Dec. 31, 1931, were reviewed by the 
Federal Trade Commission Aug. 1, 2, and 
3, in its examination of public utility fi- 
naicing. 

The holding company is not directly en- 
gaged in public utility service, but controls 
directly through common stock ownership, 
or indirectly through stbhbolding corpo- 
rations, utilities which generate, transmit 
ana distribute electricity and furnish rail- 
way and motor-bus sefvices. 


352 Communities Served 


Operating subsidiaries of the holding 
company served power to 352 communities 
with a population of 1,080,000 as of Dec, 
31, 1931, and sold 3,637,449,670 kilowatt- 
hours of energy in 1931, it was testified 
by Commission economists. 

From Aug. 1, 1925, to Dec. 31, 1931, the 
tcval capitalization of the Buffalo, Niagara 
& Eastern Power Corporation increased 
from $58,394,254 to $103,180,187, it was tes- 
tified. In the same period the investment 
in common stocks of subsidiaries and ad- 
vances to affiliates rose from $58,641,263 
to $101,872,458. 

Over a three-year period up to Aug. 1, 
1929, it was stated, the company collected 
service charges totaling $5,362,640, based 
on monthly fees equal to 5 per cent of the 
gross revenue of each subsidiary. This 
practice was discontinued Aug. 1, 1929. 


Returns on Capital Shares ; 


From 1926 to 1931 the rate of return to 
the holding company on its common stock 
investment in Buffalo General Electric 
Company ranged from 10.83 to 14.35 per 
cent, it was brought out. Returns on in= 
vestment in Niagara, Lockport and Onta< 
rio Power Company common stock varied 
from 8.23 to 12.44 per cent; Niagara Falls 
Power Company from 9.39 to 15.89 per 
cent; Tonawanda Power Company from 
1096 to 23.35 per cent. 


From its organiaztion in 1925 to August, 


1929, control of the company was exer- 
icised by the Schoellkopf interests, it was 
_stated, but passed in August, 1929, to the 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation. 


Rates of Earnings for Six Years 

Rate of return on.common stock equity 
from 1926 to 1931, inclusive, was testified 
aS 29.89 per cent; 27.23 per cent; 22:44 per 
cent; 24.51 per cent; 24.29 per cent, and 
18:51 per cent. 

The examination was conducted by Rob« 
ert C. Healy, Commission chief counsel, 
with chief examiner John W. Bennett pre- 


erman, W. H. Horne and Frank Bucking- 
ham. Commission economists. 


Need for Elimination 


|Use of Road Funds Urged by 


Transportation Coordinator 
The Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 


crossing elimination should be given some 
attention by the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works. 


In appropriating $3,300,000,000 for pub- 


000,000 should be allotted to the States 
for emergency construction of publi¢ 
highways and related projects. Mr. Easte 
man points out that among the items is 
“the separation of grades at crossings, the 
reconstruction of existing railroad grade 
crossing structures, the relocation of highe 
ways to eliminate railroad crossings.” 

Mr. Eastman made public, Aug. 2, a let~ 


¥ 


siding. Testifying were Judson C. Dicke’ 


Hearings were adjourned until Aug. 8, . 


Of Grade Crossings 


tion, Joseph B. Eastman, thinks grade 


lic works Congress directed that $400,< © 


ter he wrote July 17 to the Secretary of. 
the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, as chairman 

of the Special Board for Public Works. 

In this communication Mr. Eastman said 

he understood that, in a set of rules pro- 

mulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture, 

grade crossing elimination comes last on 

| the list of projects in order of priority. 

| “I am informed, however,” he added, 

i“that the Chief of the Bureau of Public : 


Union Plan 


of considering at this time any questions erage weekly earnings for unskilled labor only to the need for limiting the hours 
that are not fundamental to the code.” (of $16. The proposed 40-cent rate for, per day as well as per week and to the 


kept out from under the code. Mr Lamont in a prepared statement killed labor is ] ss | 
; | unskilled labor is only 9.1 per cent less | need of stipulating that there shall be at 
what How Capital, Organized Labor and saiq: ‘than the highest base rate paid during | least one day of rest in seven. 


A. If you were under the code, 
would happen? Government view the problems Of «The importance of the industry in the; the 1) years. when living costs were 
Q We would go on the five-day week, American workers, developed during the | economic life of the country can be gauged far above the present level. RE gh pegeh gd re yh tos 
with eight hours a day. We would go on hearing July 31 on the proposed code of | by the fact that in normal times it em- “It must be remembered that the steel which is six hours a day. Pr rein 
a 40-hour week. fair competition for the steel industry. |ploys approximately 400,000 persons. It jndustry has always paid and under the joffer interesting yportunities for reem- 
Capital expressed a firm belief in the | is estimated that in normal times the total Code proposes now to pay, hourly and ployment of larg numbers of persons. 


A. That problem is certainly a hard one. 
for me. There are three questions giving ycefyiness of the “company union,” op-| number of persons in iron and steel and 


For Accord 


and the rule and the procedure in days 
gone by, before the passage of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, to establish company 
unions, it is my understanding that act 
aud the New Deal have changed that 
completely. 


@. We feel badly about reporters being 


me considerable concern at present. 

One is the question of boys on news- 
paper routes. Considering everything, I 
believe the child would consider it an in- 
justice if anybody took the work away |} 
from him. Two or three hours in the 
morning are involved, and the subject 
shculd be considered with sympathetic 
understanding. The other two problems | 
concern reporters and the question of ex-.| 
emption of labor contracts from applica- 
tion of the code. Those questions are be- 
ing thrust on me very hard. 

Q. What about labor contracts? 

A. I have repeatedly said that you cafi- | 
not cancel them. | 

Q. Suppose a man should insist upon 
preserving his contract, which calls for. 
longer hours than provided for in the. 
blanket code agreement—would that man 


The 


‘absorb unemployed workers. 


erated under the veto power of company | collateral products exceeds 900,000. 


management, as a means of reflecting wages and salaries of all these employes 


the worker's viewpoint. 
Labor argued for the right to organize 


inaependent of company management. It | 


'amount to more than $1,500,000,000, or $5,- 
000,000 for each working day. The Bureau 
of the Census showed that the iron and 


recognized “joint problems of industrial Steel industry paid average wages which 


relations” between management and 
labor. and sought their solution on a 
basis of independent equality. 


Government asked only for adequate 


waces‘to provide a decent living standard | 


for labor. and short enough hours to 


The . viewpoints were \ 
Robert P. Lamont, President of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, by | 


William Green, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and by Frances 
Per:tins, Secretary of Labor. 


get the “Blue Hawk’? 

A. If you can not cancel the contract at 
all—if you can’t do it one way, you must. 
be fair another. 


Utilities and Consumers 'the National Recovery Act, noting that the 
Q@. What about public utilities? 


What 
can the consumer do if public utilities do. 
not come in? 

A. I cannot see any way that anybody 
can argue that the public utilities do not 
come under this act. It is all a question 
of how strong a weapon we have in public 
opinion. It is a quetion of how strong 
it is. Let us watch. Some of them may 
attempt to make technical exceses. 

Q. What about railroad labor under the 


Position of Capital Is 
Stated by Mr. Lamont 


said: “I remarked that I think that is not 
an appropriate inclusion in this code.”” To 
which Mr. Lamont replied: 

“It is an important question. The sec- 
tion was put into the code merely to ex- 
press the belief of the industry that the 
open-shop principles which have prevailed 


sheuld be maintained, and that the prin- 


A. In think that is under the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission. There are a lot. 
Of agreements over there. It is a mess 
that I don’t want to get into now. Maybe 
a little later I will get to that. 

Q. It has been reported that some of | 
the Agricultural Adjustment people told 
the citrus fruit people that because of the | 
problems and inability to fix prices they 
would take up with you the possibility of 
exempting perishable fruits and vegetables. 

A. I cannot conceive of the exemption 
of anyone at all. It is not a Square deal 
to exempt anyone when so many are vol- | 
untarily cooperating in this work. If peo- 
ple make a showing, their case will be con- 
sidered. 


‘throughout the industry for many years| 


ciples of collective bargaining should be 


established and,;maintained in a form 
which experience has shown to be satis- 
factory to the industry and its employes. 
We 
frankly our position on these two paints 
to avoid the possibility of any misunder- 
standing by anyone. 


felt that it was desirable to state 


“I believe that the section can be omit- | 


ted from the code without materially al- 
tering it. 

“It should be distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that the omission of the section does 
not imply any change in the attitude of 
the industry: that the industry believes 


in e/fect in its plants are desired by its 


mills and meet any demands upon them 
‘that the emplo:# representation plans now | 


 CoRpHAY OS that the members of the indus-; “The Code establishes a minimum rate 


were the highest of any of the heavy in- 
‘dustries and $430 per year per employe 
more than the average of all manufactur- 
‘ing industries. 

“Although the industry as a whole has 


-penses during a considerable period of 


to inaugurate. and has consistently main- 


'/many workers as it could, even at greatly 
increased cost. Its members have not 


not earned its actual out-of-pocket ex-. 


| weekly rates substantially above those 
- paid in most other industries.” 


Secretary of Labor Gives 
Government's Viewpoint 
The Government's attitude toward fabor 
problems was outlined by Frances Per- 
_ kins, Secretary of Labor, who had just re- 
turned from a personal frip of investiga- 
_tion through the steel districts of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“The Industrial Recovery Act is an ex- 
“periment in cooperation,” she said. “In- 


presented by the depression, it was one of the first | stead of Government acting by, fiat, there 


is to be self-government under a part- 


tained, the plan of giving work to as/ nership which it shares with industry | 


labor. 
_ “A new and a heavier sense of public 


“Turning now to the wage provisions of 


“Section VII provides that employes shall | 


waited for the approval of this Code be- responsibility must be assumed by the 
fore putting into effect an increase in| management and the owners of industry 


wages which involves an immediate in- 
' crease in cost to members of the industry 
of at least $5,000,000 per month in the 


Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator under aggregate. 


“In considering the question of the 


maximum hours of work per week .as 
would enable the industry as a whole to 
operate at a fairly normal rate. We be- 
lieve that an average rate in the years 
1929 and 1930 is fairly normal. In these 
two years the reporting companies em- 
ployed an average of 341,654 employes and 
those employes worked an average of 49.5 
hours a week during this two-year period. | 


‘and by the employes and their repre- 


the code, may I suggest that the minimum 
rates fixed do not show the generous esti- 
mates that will be necessary to accomplish 
the main purpose of the Recovery Act, 
viz: to provide increased purchasing power 
ifor_those who are employed and, through 
that, additional employment in other in- 
dustries for those now out of work. 


“It is particularly important that the 
iron and steel industry be generous in this 
matter, as its wage standards establish a 
sort of ceiling for the many other indus- 
tries in which its products are used. 

“It may be necessary to make drastic 
increases in wages to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the act. But if recovery is to be 
achieved a large portion of the money 
product of industry must go to those who 
constitute the main body of consumers. 
That this may be difficult to accomplish 


periment is to Succeed and demonstrate | 
‘that industrial recovery may be achieved | 


in line with the traditional principles of | 


| Sentatives as well, if this partnership ex- 


steel industry had included a section in its, working week, the Institute has assumed American democracy. 
code providing for the “company union,” | that it was imperative to establish such | 


“The Government, for its part, has al- | 
ready taken a most important step in. 
allowing industry and its managers new | 
liberties. It has relinquished its insist- | 
ence on unregulated and disastrous com- | 
petition. and it has given to business, | 
industry and labor the freedom to com- 
bine for common beneficial purposes, 


‘Which they have been asking for many. 


years. 


and may have to be done in several steps 


is conceded; but that it can be done, 


without danger to the industry is evident 


from the declining share of the value of | 
tne products of the iron and steel industry | 
that went to labor during the prosperous 


vears prior to 1930. 


“The country has given to this industry | 
some of the most able men and brains | 
It is now giving them a free-. 
dom to combine and to act in ways that | 
were not hitherto permitted. The respon-. 


thai it has 


sibility is on them to use the new privi- | 
lege, not only for the benefit of the own- | 


ers of the properties they manage, but 


“In order to operate at the 1929-1930 
average rate of 75.3 per cent of capacity 
end at the operating efficiency then pre- 
vailing on the basis of a maximum 40- 
hour week, 424,083 employes would be re- 
quired to do the work. But the total 
number of men available and looking 
to these companies for work is 338,683. 
Therefore, the excess over the present 
available supply of men which would be 
required on the basis of a 40-hour week 
is 85,400. 

“On less than a 40-hour week the in 
dustry positively could not operate the 


“In view of the privileges and the free- 
dom granted, it is disappointing to find 
that in framing section 3 of the pro- 
nosed Code the steel industry did not 
rise to the opportunity of ruling out the 
seven-day week, the 12-hour day and all 
unduly long working hours. The pro- 
posal for an average of 40.hours per week 
within any six-month period not only 
permits these evils to stand in the face 
of thousands of unemployed who are 
begging for work. but if will intensity 
irregularity of employment by stimulating 


be alternated with very little work during 
materially in excess of present produc- 


tion. kevt down to 40 hours. 


unduly long hours during some months to'| 


other months, so that the average may be. 


also for the common good of the Natio 
‘as a whole.” 


! 


'Labor’s Stand V voiced 
| 
By Federation Chief 

After the American Iron and Steel In- 
| Stitute had withdrawn the section of its 
| proposed code providing for continued rec- 
ognition of the “company union,” the pres- 
ident of the American Federal of Labor 
digressed from his prepared address. He 


referred to the defense of the company | 


union plan made by Mr. Lamont, and said: 

“This is highly objectionable to labor. 
It seems to me that if the New Deal is 
on, it must be a new deal that applies 
; equally to labor as well as to industry; 


have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively. That is a fundamental right 
under the New Deal, guaranteed to the 
workers in every industry, and there can 
be no conflicting interpretation placed 
upon that language. 


tively, through representatives of their 
own choosing. Never before was such a 
declaration incorporated in the statutes 
of the land. That marks the beginning 
of the New Deal. 

“*And they shall be free from interfer- 
ence, restraint and coercion of ‘em- 
ployers or their agents’ in the 
designation of their representatives or 
in self-@rganization, or other 
conerrted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining for their mutual aid 
or protection. That means the workers 
must be free; free to organize as they 
wish; free to designate their own repre- 
'semtatives, to represent them in collective 
bargaining. 

“In order to determine whether the 
workers desire employes representation 
plans drafted by the steel employers, or 
whether they want to organize their own 
representation plans, it appears to me that 
the Administrators of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act ought to determine 
'some way by which they could determine 
that fact. 

“I make this proposal, that under the 
machinery set up by the Administrators 
of this Industrial Recovery Act, free from 
coercion and intimidation, that’ the 
workers in the steel industry be permitted 
to vote, secretly, upon such plans as they 
may propose, and that the plan adopted 
by the majority of the workers be ac- 
cepted as the plan of representation and 
of organization. 

“We did that during the war. Now, 
labor makes this challenge to the steel 
industry: Let the workers decide for 
themselves, free from any coercion or in- 
fluence, and if they choose to accept bona 
| fide trade unions then the employers must 
accept the vote; and if they vote other- 
wise, labor will accept it.” 
| Mr. Green proposed the creation , of 


“It is not my purpose to suggest the ex- and, while dt may have been the-custom j an Advisory Council on Industrial Rela- 


“They have the right to bargain collec- | .. 


Roads had rated it in second place.” 


The Coordinator said this matter is one 
with which he has no Official responsi-.. 


bility, but he told Secretary Ickes that it 


“is so related to my work that I feel ware . 


ranted in writing you about it.” 


Mr. Eastman said there might have been 
very good reasons” for the action of the 


Secretary of Agriculture in placing grade ° 


crossing elimination last on the list of 


projects to be carried on with money from” 
the $400,000,000 fund; but, nevertheless, he 
/asserted that “grade crossing elimination 


is a matter of very great importance from 
the standpoint of public safety.” 

“In 1931,” said Mr. Eastman’s letter, 
“train accidents killed 4,853 and injured 
20,057 persons. Of these, 1,811 were killed 
and 4,657 were injured in accidents at. 


highway grade crossings. In contrast, only 
40 railroad passengers were killed and 


volved in highway crossing accidents. 
“Such accidents have become by far the 
most prolific source of loss of life from 


railroad property who are killed. 


2,102 injured, and some of these were in= 


the operation of the railroads, with the 
possible exception of the trespassers on ~ 


tionships in the iron and steel industry. 


This council would investigate what wages~ 


should be paid and what hours worked. 


“Indeed,” he said, “if the industry will 


join in the creation of such a council, on. 


its part labor will, without argument, 
leave to the judgment of the Adminis- 
trator of the Recovery Act what wages 


should be paid and what hours should be-: 
worked in the industry, pending a careful, °. 


impirtial study of the whole situation 
and a resulting recommendation to the 


Adrrinistrator by this Advisory Council. © 
“Such a study, which should be come. 
pletec within a month or six weeks of» 


the date of the appointment of the Coune 
cil, would greatly reduce points of tension’ 
and conflict and would pave the way for 


even more constructive work in the future; : 


Most significant of all, it would be an 


earnest of a new mental attitude, on the>- 
part of both employer and worker, in ate. 


tacking their joint problems of industrial 
reiations ” 
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KEEPING BUYING POWER 


+ 


OR three months production has 


been on ihe nerease, whoeae QOULt in Industrial Life Brings the Problem of Maintaining Wages While 
two months. Freight movements | Cost of Necessaries of Life Increases 


PRICE LEVEL 


‘Justice Brandeis, said that this was 
i} an emergency worse than war, and we 
‘all know that in physical suffering 
and in material suffering there was 
‘nothing in the war that even com- 
‘pared with the hellish things that 


have been gaining for 90 days. | 
All these improvements are re-| 
flected in index numbers compiled by | 


mark the quickening of national in-| Bsa “There may have seemed to a cer- 

dustrial life - | THE SPREAD BETWEEN EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION AN ‘tain extent to be an emergence from 

Production, nowever, must be sup-| |this. depression. We are having a 
ported by busing, Higher prices can FLUCTUATION OF THE DOLLAR'S PURCHASING POWER rise in reiall pices, more rap 
be sustained ouly by purchasing power.| (than we have ever had. It seemed 


left room for some doubt whether the’ 
broad foundations for sustained re-| 
covery were being laid. This ques-| 
tion was raised by the Secretary of 
Labor, Frances Perkins. 

While the index measuring produc-| 
tion jumped 29 points between the 
end of March and the end of June,| 
the index measuring employment ad-| 
vanced only 8s points. Purchasing) 
power as measured by the index num-| 
ber of pay rolls has advanced 9 points | 
during the same period, but it has 
been exactly neutralized by a 9-point 
rise in commodity prices. 

Wages Versus Prices | 
‘ Could a smali increase in employ-, 
ment sustain the big increase in pro-| 
duction? Would an increase in pay) 
rolls help solve the depression if it. 
is offset by an increase in prices? 

One of the first indications that! 
production improvements could be} 
more soundly grounded than they! 
were came when the Federal Reserve | 
Board’s index of department store) 
sales, one of the leading measure-| 
ments of consumption, declined dur-}| 
ing June. Grocery store sales, as re-| 
ported to the Department of Com- 
merce by one large chain, showed only 
a@ small increase. 

Production was increasing, but con- 
sumption was lagging. Concern be- 
came so great over the question that 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National In- 
“dustrial Recovery Administrator, an- 
nounced that the Nation faced a crisis 
if existing price and employment ten- 
dencies continued. 


Advent of Blue Eagle 

The National Recovery Administra- 
tion had been set up by.Congress at 
the suggestion of President Roosevelt 
to raise mass purchasing power and 
thus to pull the country out of the 
depression. In the same month that 
it was formed the Administration was 
faced with the crisis in its program 
outlined above. 

Out of the crisis came the blanket 
code and the campaign now sym- 
bolized by the Blue Eagle. It is a 
drive to raise mass employment and 
mass purchasing power in one great 
movement culminating by Sept. 1. 

The foundation for the campaign 
is the model agreement, millions of 
copies of which have been or will be 
mailed to employers all over the coun- 
try. It is an agreement betweén the 
employer and the President to main- 
tain or reduce certain working hours 
and to maintain or increase certain 
wages. 


Review Conditions 

Strrving to reach every community, 
both large and small, the campaign is 
aimed to give nation-wide reemploy-' 
ment and higher incomes at once. A' 
review of conditions which brought 
about the impending crisis referred to 
by General Johnson shows why the 
achievement of these two ends is es- 
sential, according to the National Re- 
covery Administration. 

Since the beginning of the depres- 
sion production had been falling off 
with only occasional pick-ups, one 
early in 1930, another toward the mid- 
dle of 1931 and a third in the last 
quarter of 1932. During this same pe- 
riod employment also has been declin- 
ing but less rapidly than production | 
and with smaller periodic pick-ups. | 
Parenthetically, however, it should be) 
pointed out that unemployment, due | 
to technical improvements, did not 
begin with the current depression. 

When Preces Fall 

As production and employment de- 
clined, prices fell, causing the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar to rise. 
The relationship of these three factors 
is shown on the accompanying chart. 

The fall in prices meant less profit 
in production, and less profitable pro- 
duction meant lower employment and 
pay rolls. The declines in all fields 
did not progress evenly, however. Be- 
tween Septeinber, 1929, and March, 
1933, when tie last low point was 
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INDUSTRIAL PROOUCTION 


ad: 
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One of the chief efforts of the National Recovery Administration is to reduce the spread between employment and production. An intensive campaign 


for this purpose is now being. waged in every community of the United States. As production and employment decline, prices fall 
chasing power of the dollar to rise. The relationship of these three factors is shown in the chart above. 


Congress there had been a growing 
sentiment in favor of inflation, rec- 
ords compiled by the Treasury De- 
partment show. Proponents of infla- 
tion argued that the dollar had in- 
creased too far in value, making the 
relative value of commodities too low. 
What was needed, they said, is defla- 
tion of the dollar. 

Several of the inflationary plans 
were drafted into an amendment to 


the Agricultural Adjustment Act, but: 
their use was left discretionary with 
the President. They have been em- 
ployed only slightly, Treasury fecords 
Show. The Federal reserve’ banks 
have bought some Government seeur- 
ities in an effort to expand credit. 
Other inflationary devices, including 
reduction of the gold content of the 
dollar, have not been resorted to. 

The probability of inflation, how- 


ever, contributed to a movement u 


, causing the pur- 


p-,9 points, and the advance continued ' 


ward in commodity values, according in the first weeks of July. The dollar 
to the Treasury and the Federal Re-/ fell.on foreign exchanges. 


sétve Board. 
flated, it will become less valuable 
in terms of commodities, and conse- 
quently there was a movement away 
from the dollar toward commodities 
and foreign currencies. Between the 
end of April and the end of June the 
index of commodity prices adv 


If money is to We in-| 


| In so far as the price increase was 
/passed on to the producer, the move- 


ment helped the farmer and other! 
The heavy production’ 


‘producers. 
which the Reserve Board’s index has 
been reflecting for two months be- 
gan. In addition to being spurred 


anced by the anticipatior. cf inflation, the 


HOW FUND FOR PUBLIC 


Federal Projects | 
To Take Third | 
Of Amount | 


A LARGE PART of the remaining 
two-thirds not yet allotted of 
the $3,300,000,000 public works fund 
will be used for grants to States, 
municipalities and other public 
bodies and for self-liquidating loans 
to private corporations. Many grants 
are expected to be made for mu- 
nicipal electric plants, it was in- 
dicated Aug. 1 by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, as 
Public Works Administrator, who said 
he would make such allocations with- 
out regard to the existence of privately 
operated utilities serving the same 
territory. | 
The Public Works Act empowers the 
President to grant to States and other 
minor governmental agencies not more 
than 30 per cent of the cost of labor 


reached, the Federal Reserve Board’s and materials employed in the proj- 
index of production fell 61 points and ect, Rules adopted by the Federal! 
its index of cmployment dropped 45\ Emergency Administration of Public 
points. The pay roll index dropped works provide that the following 
75 points, 30 points. more than the projects will be given preference: 
employment index and almost 40) Projects Preferred 


points more than the price index’ {Waterworks 
forks projects not unduly 
which dropped only 36 points. ‘burdening the community with debt 


according § to  Generas Johnson | ang necessary for its health and con- 


“chiseling” was threatening American) 


industry. By “‘chiseling,’” General 
Johnson explained, he meant the for- 
mation of new manufacturing com- 
panies to exploit labor, lower wages, 
cut prices and undersell established ! 
competitors. This movement was re-| 


flected in the far heavier drop in pay’ 


rolls than in employment. | 


Where Farmers Suffered 

Labor and industry, however, were 
not the only sectors of American eco- | 
nomic life which were threatened. 
For some time the farmers of the 
country had been receiving low prices 
for their products. An index number 
compiled by the Department of Agri- 
culture to show the value of farm 
products in terms of products which 
the farmer must buy revealed a wide 
disparity between farm prices and in- 
dustrial prices. 

As President Roosevelt pointed out 
to the World Economic Conference, 
price raising was essential. The) 
farmers needed higher prices to be 
able to purchase industrial goods. In-'| 
dustry needed protection from the. 
price cutting of the “chiselers.” Both | 


| venience. 

2. Sewer projects of the same char-| 
acter. 

3. Sewage-disposal projects suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to render a river 
or lake system, used by many com- 
munities, safe as a water supply, and 
other sewage-disposal projects. 

4. Other prejects which, like the 
foregoing, are regenerative, i. e., tend 
to stimulate further projects, such as 
highways, bridgcs and tunnels, open- | 
ing of new territory for homes and 
industry, projects for the transmission 
of electrical energy into territories not 
now served. 

The President, in determining 
whether to allow or withhold a grant, 
will also consider to what extent the 
budget of the applicant is balanced 
or in process of balancing, and will 
prefer those public bodies which put: 
their finances in order. 

The grant will not be allowed under 
the rules unless the public body either 
(a) has power tc sell to the United 
States its bonds in sufficient amount 
to reimburse the United States for its | 
outlay (ess the grant if allowed? in. 


movement was encouraged by the 
launching of the National Recovery 
Administration. Some 
sought to lay up inventories before 
the codes became effective. 

There was another side to the ef- 
fect of the price increases, however. 


Reviewing the development of the; 


economic situation up to this point, 
General Johnson explains: 
“One of our wisest men, I think, 


LAND Py 
AC 
20 MILLIONS 
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38 MILLIONS 
ROAOS IN 


PUBLIC LANDS 
$0 MILLIONS 


FARM 
ADJUSTMENT 
100 
MILLIONS 
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400 
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5 MILLIONS 
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63 
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About one-third of the $3,300,000,000 public works fund has been allocated, some of it set 
aside by Congress, some assigned by the President, and the rest authorized by the Public 


The above illustration shows how the funds will be used. 


Works Administration. 


industry and tne farmer needed higher ' connection with the project and en- do, and to pay rental sufficient to re- 
prices if they were to continue sup- ters into a contract so to do and to imburse the Uniled States for its out- 
porting the debt structure they had complete the project, or (b) has power lay less the grant if allowed, and to 


and the Adutinistrator is convinced | bridges, tunnels, docks, dry docks, via- 


that such powers will be obtained. 


ducts, waterworks, reservoirs, pump- 


Self-liquidating loans may be made ing plants, canals, markets or hospi- 


WORKS WILL SPENT 


Balance for State, 
_ City and Other 
Purposes 


,est constitutes one or more of these 
types rests solely with the Adminis- 
_trator, and not with the applicant. 

| Loans also may be, made to private 
limited dividend corporations, for the 


'protection and development of forests 


| and other renewable natural resources 
‘Which are State regulated. 

| The Public Works Act also provides 
‘for low-cost housing and slum-clear- 
;ance projects under public regulation 
or control. Grants may be made to 
public bodies having the power to un- 
‘dertake housing projects, directly, in 
‘aid of such projects and either in con- 
junction with, or independently of, 
loans to them. Even though such 
bodies do not have the power to un- 
dertake such projects directly, they 
may assist such projects by the con- 
‘struction of adjacent parks, play- 
/grounds, etc.. in aid of which they 
‘would be. eligible for a grant as well 
‘as a loan, 

- No housing loans will be made which 
can not be safely self-liquidated dur- 
‘Ing the useful life of the building. 
For the purpose of making applica- 


industries 


| power, which presents a crisis that we 
‘have never before been confronted 
| with in this depression. 

“In the first place, from the purely 
‘materialistic standpoint, it is abso- 
lutely and utterly impossible by any 
‘device to stage an industrial recov- 
ery with 12,900,000 people out of work 
‘at the end of a period that has taken 
‘their resources ur.til the savings that 
‘every prudent man has laid aside 

against a rainy day are gone.” 

| Reserve Board’s View 

At the same time. the Federal Re- 
serve Board issued a study of the 
price situation which tended to show 
that finished products were increasing 
‘in price as fast as the raw materials 
from which they are made. The 
Board pointed out also that the prices 
of finished products had never fallen 
quite as far or as rapidly as the prices © 
of raw materials 
| The Board’s study, therefore, not 
only showed that the full benefit of 
price increases was not always being 
passed on to producers, notably 
farmers, but it suggested that finished 
product prices need not rise as rapidly 
‘as raw materiai prices because they 
had not fallen as rapidly. The Board 
said in explaining the groups of com- 
‘modities which it investigated and the 
‘results of its study: 
| Study of Five Groups 
| “The groups are selected foods, tex- 
—s. leather and iron amd steel prod- 
‘ucts. In each case the comparison 1s 
| made in terms of index numbers with 
the average for 1929 as 100. During 
‘the last four years the price of raw 
'materials in each of these groups de- 
clined to a much greater extent than 
the price of the finished product. 
| “During recent months, however, 
iwhen the direction of price move- 

ments has been reversed, raw material 
quotations have risen i ngeneral much 
/more rapidly than prices of finished 
| products, with the result that for the 
'groups shown the spread between the 
two types of quotations has been con- 
siderably reduccd. 

“In some particular cases, however, 
where demand has been especially 
heavy, analysis of the underlying data 
shows that prices of finished goods 


‘have risen at about the same rate as 


‘the 


price of raw materials.” 


| Proposed Remedy 
Confronted with “run-away” prices 
‘and production, the National Recovery 
|Administration had to act to close 
‘the gap between these elements in 
‘the economic picture and employment © 
and purchasing power. The ma- 
chinery was already at hand. It had 
been set up in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and in essence it was 
a method of industries banding to- 
‘gether, free from the limitations ‘of 
‘the anti-trust laws, in an agreement 
with the Government on certain basic 
features such as wages and hours. 
_ Expressing his complete faith in 
the ability of this machinery to effect 
the necessary increase in purchasing 
power promptly, General Johnson 
cited the ease and rapidity with which 
the cotton textile code abolished child 
labor in the cotton industry and 
raised wages. 
: Example of Cotton Code 

“To me it is a complete illustration 
that can be carried to any length in 
principle, and in principle you can 
carry it also to the result that was 
there achieved as to raising wages 
and shortening hours of labor for 
the purpose of creating purchasing 
power and creating employment,” 
General Johnson declared. 
_ “There was an advance in purchas- 
‘ing power,” he continued, “as far as 
the employes of the cotton textile in- 
dustry were concerned, that taken by 
‘itself and compared with the ad- 
vance in production and price, solve 
the problem. It gives an illustration 
of a point that is very striking to me, 
if we can move very rapidly to that 
result, we have a good chance, re- 
gardless of these tendencies of which 
I have spoken, to bring purchasing 
power up in step with this run-away 
condition of prices and production. 
That is simple. It does not require 
-a professor of economics to demon- 
strate that. That is right in every 
man’s experience. He can see it in 
front of his own eyes.” 


— 


tion interest inay be assumed at 4 per. 


cent and amortization at 35 years on: 
fireproof and 25 years on nonfireproof 
buildings, but these are subject to ad-. 
‘justment. 
| Billion Set Aside 

More than a billion dollars has been 
set aside for specific work, including 
the sums “earmarked” in the National. 
Industrial Recovery Act. These “ear-. 
marked” items are those which Con-, 
gress specifically directed should be 
used for the purposes named. They. 
are as follows: | 

To the States »s: h:gnway construc- 
tion, $400,000.00. 

For roads in national forests, na-. 
_ tional parks, Indian reservations, and) 
other public lands, $50,000,000. 

For subsistence homesteads, $26,-, 
000,000. | 

For carrying out the purposes of the. 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, $100,-' 
000,000. | 

In addition io these items, the Pres- | 
ident has allocated the following sums. 
under authority conferred upon him’ 
by the act: | 

Naval construction, $238,000,000. | 
Valley Authority, $50,000,- 

Civilian Conservation Corps, $20,- 
000,000. | 


ministration, $130,000. 

Expenses of Public Works Admin-« 
istration, $100,000. 

The Public Works has made the fol- 
lowing allocations: | 

Federal projects, 35 governmental 
agencies, $64,561.542. 

Municipal projects, 25 public bodics, 
$252,068. 

Department of Justice, 
Prisons, $851,000 

Plant industry and quarantine, De- 
partment of Agticulture, $4,850,620. 

Panama Canal, $1,000,000. 

Flood controi, Vermont, $1,555,000. 

Post Office Department, $6,971,648. 

Seacoast defense, $6,000,000. 

Soil erosion control, $5,000,000. 

Grand Coulee Dam project on the 
Columbia River, $63,000,000. 

Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, $15,982,745. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart- 
ment of Conimerce, $2,600,000. 

Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, $2,500,000. 

Caspar-Alcova ‘irrigation project in 
Wyoming, $22,706,000. 

Mississippi River deep waterway, 
$11,500,000. 

The total amiount of the $3,300,000,- 


Bureau of 


000 fund earmarked and otherwise 
Purchase of land, $20,000,000. ‘allocated up to Aug. 2 was $1,- 
Expenses of National Recovery Ad-, 113,174,269. | 


contracted. to convey the site of the project to complete the preject, or (c) is in proc- 


| to private corporations for projects, tals, when devoted to public use. 
At each of the last two sessions of the United States and contracts so to'ess of securing the necessary powers a | ’ 


that can be considered’ as either’ Determination of whether any proj-' 
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Protecting Producers and Buyers 


Under Milk Marketing Agreement 


Production of Silver Also Falls | 


National Significance Seen by Government 


Administrator in Compact for the 
Chicago Metropolitan Region 


By CHARLES J. BRAND 


Administritor of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 


These are historic days for the dairy Broadly, the agreements 
industry. When Secretary Wallace, on fairly well stabilized sources of supply. 
July 29, approved and signed a milk-mar- Another cardinal rule is the equitable 
keting agreement designed to siabilize treatment of all producers and consumers. 
prices, practices, and conditions in the 
Chicago metropolitan milk shed, he took a_ 
step having not merely a local but a na-— 
tional significance. He indicated that the 
way is clear for many agreements based... 
on similar principles. 

With cut-throat competition outlawed, | 
with dairy production measurably regu-| 
lated by differential prices, and with con-. 


BM 


Fair Treatment for 
Producer and Consumer 


Establishing fair quotas for both groups | 


sumers protected by an equitable price- 
policy arrived at under Federal supervi- 
sion, the aairv industry has a chance, as 
-the Europeans phrase the matter, to ra- 
tionalize itself in the most thoroughgoing 
manner. It has a truly magnificent op- 
portunity to benefit both itself and the 
community in general. It may blaze new 
trails for other agricultural enterprises. 

Cooperation is, of course, by no means 
an innovation in the dairy industry. But 
cooperation, unless it is complete, pro- 
motes new competition, often in destruc- 
tive forms. It makes a better market for 
outsiders. who thus without formal organ- 
ization become nevertheless essentially a 
‘rival organization. The result is war in- 
stead of peace. Uniformity of prices 
becomes impossible, profits disappear 
through ruinous competition that engen- 
ders wasteful and careless methods, and 
consumers lose their assurance of quality 
and stability in production. 

- Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as it is applied in the Chicago agreement, 
power exists for the first time to effect 


the complete organization of dairy pro-'| 
There is legal | 


ducers and distributors. 
authority to enforce provisions for ad- 
justed production, fair margins, and fair 
prices. This is an absolutely new thing 
in American agricultural experience, from 
which the country may reasonably expect 
great advantages. 


Production Areas 
And Quotas Provided 


In general, agreements will set up pro- | 
duction areas within which individual | 
dairymen will have specified quantities of | 
milk that they may sell to fluid-milk dis- | 
tributors at specified prices. ~ 

.Whatever milk they produce above their 
allotments will be salable only at lower. 
prices. Distributors likewise must sell at, 
specified minimum prices. All fluid-miik™ 
distributors in the areas covered may be. 
licensed under detailed regulations pro- 
viding penalties for violation of the agrec- 
ments. Stores that retail milk are among 
the distributing agencies that may be 
licensed. 

Agreements are pending or proposed for 
milk areas serving Atlanta, Ga., and near. 
by towns; Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, | 
Evansville, Ind., Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Philadelphia, | 
San Diego, Calif. Oakland, Calif., San 
Francisto, New Orleans, Toledo, Ohio, | 
Cincinnati, Charlotte, N. C., and various | 
cities in Texas and Florida. | 


i 


In most areas milk agreements between | 
producers and distributors have been in 
operation for years. The new agreements, | 
however, will be a great advance from the 
old ones, because through licensing they 
will govern all the distributors and pro- 
cessors in the areas affected. and will | 
exert a steady regulating influence on 
both production and prices. 

In many instances the milk areas de- | 
limited by the agreements coincide with | 
those established by boards of health for. 
the sanitary control of milk supplies. The | 
allotment of production quotas to indi- 
vidual dairymen rests on the general rule 
that all those who have supplied the mar- | 
ket previously may continue to do so. ! 

New producers may enter the. field, on. 
the same basis as did the producers pre-— 
viously in the market. It would be obvi- 
ously inconsistent to regulate the produc- | 
tion of established dairvmen, without. 
reasonably restricting new production. 


under the new system presents many com- 
plexities. The task of putting them all on 
the same basis is @oing forward. Here- 
after, in sueh areas subject to milk agree- 
ments under the Agricultural Act, all pro- 
ducers will get the same prices for their 
milk quotas. In most cases dealers will 
pav to all producers, without discrimina- 
‘tion, one price for milk for fluid uses, 
another price for cream, and still another 


MEXICAN MINES 


GIVE LESS GOLD 


Off in Recent Years 


Despite the increased demand for gold, With Award of Contracts for 2] Ships to Private Yards, | Feéker. 


10 Building Schedule Proceeds in Full Swing | 


Mexican output of the precious metal has 


years, 
Official figures received in the Commerce 


Department's Mineral Division show that /**Uction of 21 naval vessels at an aggre- 
93,826,723 ‘sate cost of nearly 


since 1900 Mexico has produced 
fine ounces of gold, with the greatest out- 


Production has been on the decline dur- 


turn to world market conditions. 
Silver productiun increased during the charges had not been sustained. 


first part of the century, reaching its peak 


price for milk intended for processing in 


butter, cheese, ice cream, condensed or 
evaporate@ milk, or other milk products. 
Production control of some form will be 
insisted on in all fluid milk markets. 

In the determination of pricés, the milk 
agreements recognize the necessity of in- 


‘creasing the return to the producers, 


which price cutting has depressed to a 
iow level. It is intended by the Admin- 
istration, however, that prices shall not be 
fixed so high as to restrict consumption or 
overstimulate production. 

The agreements regulate the individual 
dairyman’'s total production, through the 
quantity that he may sell at fluid-milk 
prices. Excessively high prices for fluid 
milk would tend to produce an oversupply 
‘of surplus milk for manufacturing. 


‘Possible Effect on 


Prices Considered 

| For the protection of the producers sell- 
‘ing milk for manufacturing purposes, who 
| would be seriously affected by oversup- 
plies, the Administration lays down the 


, rule that production may not be stimu- 


lated by artificially high prices. The price 
may be increased in a particular milk area 


if milk production generally in the United 


States is increasing. But any such in- 
crease must be a response to the stimulus 
not of price, but of rising consumer re- 
quirements. 

For the present, the Administration 
wishes to ascertain what effect on pro- 
duction will be exercised by the differen- 
tial price system. With 
bringing lower prices than base milk, the 
producers will have, it is hoped, a con- 
stant incentive to exercise moderation. 

Should they not do so, some other 
method would be tried or prices would be 
lowered. An important check on produc- 
tion will be exerted also, the Administra- 
tion believes, by the fact that allotments 
are less changeable from year to year, 
than was usually the case under previous 
milk agreements. 

Mainly the agreements seek stability in 
the milk markets. Hence they disturb 
existing conditions as little as possible. In 
many cases the agreements involve no in- 
crease in present quoted prices, although 


they do secure an increase in returns to |. 


the producer. This sounds paradoxical. 

The explanation is that in most mar- 
kets price cutting exists at present, and 
also differences in methods of paying pro- 
ducers. A uniform system of payments 
under market stability may give the pro- 
ducers an increase, without necessitating 
any chanege in queted prices. Definite in- 
creases may be allowed in some markets, 
where prices have been ruinovgly low and 
it is felt consumption will not be seriously 
curtailed. 

(The foregoing article was written 
by Mr. Brand in collaboration with 
Dr. Clyde L. King, chief of the dairy 
section of the A. A. A., who has su- 


surplus milk 


to date with an output of 108,873,812 fine 


ounces in 1929, from which it declined tO Swanson. also a 
6.397.543 fine ounces in 1932. Total pro-'the present 51! 


duction since 1900 is placed at 2,281,005,680 
fine ounces, 


Marked Increase Reporied 
In Electrical Production 


tricity for public use in June was nearly 


6% per cent greater than in May, and _/jitory period the 
this was the largest percentage increase | in Ainavsta 0123 


ever recorded in average daily production 
from one month to another. The normal 
change from May to June is an increase 
of about 1‘ per cent. 


There was a continuation tn June, said 


the Geological Survey, Department of the 


pervised work on the Chicago milk, 


agreement other 


agreements.) 


COURT TEST OF POWERS 


TO REGULATE FARM PRICES 


[Conlinued from Page 1.] 


the Government's right in this new pracc- ; 
time field of production control and price 
fixing through licensing power. 

Their position is this: 

The Supreme Court has held that the 
existence of facts constituting an emer- 
gency may ereatly expand the power of 
Congress to control interstate commerce. 
Also, an emergency, courts have held, in- 
creases the power of Congress to deter- | 
mine what is and what is not interstate 
commerce. 

Congress has mo emergency power as 
such, but under court decisions it can de- 
termine whether an emergency exists. af | 
it does exist, the field of action by Con- | 
gress is not definitely determined. 


Question of Emergenty 


In both the National Recovery Act and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, Con- 
gress declared that a national emergency | 
cxisted. The laws are definitely limited 
in their application to two years. 

Because of the emergency, Congress en- | 
dowed the President, and through him | 
the Secretary of Agriculture, with broad 
_ powers. Those powers now are being ex- | 
ercised. If the courts permit, and these. 
powers are exercised during the next two! 
years, then it will be for Congress to de- 
termine whether the emergency has 
passe@ and whether the powers may be 
relinquished. It may be confronted with , 
the quéstion of whether, if they are re- 
linquished, another emergency might be! 
created. , 


New York Court Ruling 


At the moment, Government officials | 
Say that, of course, they cannot know. 
what the attitude of the Supreme Court. 
will be toward the exercise of emergency 
_powers. However, they say that there is 
significance in the fact that the New York | 
Court of Appeals recently held that the 
Milk Cont'ol Reard of that Siate was a 
leg..iu:aue agency to operate under the 
police powers of the State. 

But, admittedly, a field of law is being 
entered that has not been fully explored | 
in the past, and its limits are not known. 
Government attorneys are expectant that 
the Supreme Court will follow past phi- 
losophy determining  constitutiona: 


Agencies Concerned 


This whole point of attack concerns 
only those agencies that object to in- 
Clusion within agreements made with the 


| 


Government. Corporations or individuals 
who sign either milk-control agreements, 
or other agreements giving to the Gov- 


‘ernment powers of supervision over thcir 


affairs. then are regarded as being a party 
to a definite contract. 

Officials believe thet signers have en- 
tered a compact which cannot legally be 
proken. ‘They point to decisions in the 


ease of Chicago meat packers, who con- 


sented to definite limitations on their 
business activities, and since have been 
held to that agreement, in spite of ef- 
forts on their part to have it set aside. 


General Johnson's View 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator 
under the National Recovery Act, points 
out that the present court attack on the 
application of the powers of the Agri- 


marketing | 


cultural Adjustment Act does not concern 


the National Recovery Act. | 


“It is important to observe that fact,” 


he said. 

But in the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, officials regard the powers 
of the two acts as largely the same. The 
power to license what President Roosevelt 
termed “recalcitrant minorities.’ or what 
General Johnson called “chiselers.” is the 


power to police industry and agriculture. 

The licensing power is the club held by . 
the farm and the industslal administra- | 
tions. If thas power is disturbed by court | 
decisions, marketing agreements could be | 
wrecked by the action of those who re- 
fused to cooperate. 


Matter at Issue i 

The whole attack on the milk licensing | 

agreement as it is applying at Chicago 
is based on constitutional grounds. 


The,.independent milk dealers claim a 
“constituiional right to dispose of our 
product for whatever considertion we see 
fit any time.” They contend tha: 
the statute involves confiscation of prop- 
erty without due process of law. and that 
it is an unreasonable restraint of trade. 

Immediately involved in the court de- 
cision are producers and distributors of 
milk in most of the population centers 


of the country where agreements are 
pending. 

‘The Government attitude toward the 
problems of controlled milk marketing is 
expressed in the article in this issue by 
Charles J. Brand. Administrator of the 


Agricultural Adjustment Act. See above.) 


¥ 


lnierior, in a statement issued July 31, in 


tne marked increase in the demand for , Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
electricity which started in May. Produc-' Company, Newport News, Va., for the | 
tion of electricity in June was 10 per cent stated price of $19,000,000 each, subject to awarded as follows on the basis of a stated | 


greater than in June last vear. 


Approval of 


announced by Presi icnt Recosevelt | terial costs. 


, Aug. 2. 


| A charge of collusion among the bid- 
lders was made, Aug. 1, by Senato« T~am- 


| 
3, it was steted that Senator Trammeli’s |. °: 42 to 45 class, for the fixed price of | 


| Expansion Program of Navy 
Is Now Under Way 


New Chief of Foren . | 
And | Motor Car Control 


Under Interstate 


|to be director of the Bureau of Foreign | 


Domestic Commerce of the Depart-, bd 
Traffic Authority 
Since 1926 Dr. Thorp has been professor 


iment of Commerce, to succeed Frederick 
cy economics at Amherst College. Under | 


Bids were awarded Aug. 3 for the con-;direct labor and material within certain |lar stress on economic data for the Na- 


the Navy plans for the |; 


contemplate put occurring about the end of the first | 


idecade of the century. 


his guidance the Bureau will lay particu- | Plan for Uniform Laws to Be 
Considered at Conference 
Of Groups of Northeast- 
ern and Western States 


‘tional Recovery Administration and will 


definite limitations. She: 
‘give special attention to long-range oe 


To the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Quincy, Mass., heave No. planning: 
the fixed price of $11,720,000, without | 
|adjustment for changes in labor and ma- ‘tain definite limitatiéns for changes in 
cost of labor and material. 

Heavy Cruiser No. 40 is the sixteenth; The Bath Iron Works Corporation, Bath, 
8-inch 10,000-ton cruiser referred to in the Maine, two destroyers for the sum of 
London Treaty, and under the express pro- | $3.429,000 each. 
| Vision of that treaty this vessel cannot be) To the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry 
laid down before Jan. 1, 1934, with the Dock Company, Kearny, N. J., two de- 
ccmpletion date for the vessel of Jan.!strovers for the sum of $3,410,800 each, and| A conference of 11 western States is to 
2, 1937. | To the United Dry Docks, Inc.; New| be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, follow- 

To the New York Shipbuilding Company, ork N. Y., two destroyers for the sum) ing a similar meeting of 17 northeastern 
Camden, N. J., two light cruisers of the of $3,400,000 each. States at Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 20 and 21. 


Owing to the fact that the working | 
$11,677,000 each, without adjustment for! plans for the 1,850 and the 1.500 ton de-|A™*angements for both gatherings are 


The movement to establish uniform 
motor vehicle laws throughout the States 
is progressing through contemplated ac- 
tion by groups of States. 


Five-day Week Ordered 
| The Secretary of the Navy, 


‘days will be 


shore 


tdays’ pay. 


celled 


and 


establishment, 
‘the Navy Department 
he order follows: 
' “Pending decision for adjusting navy by the contractor. 
|yard work to Shipbuilders’ Code the avail- | 
‘able funds necessitate discontinuance of | 
The average daily production @f elec- present 5'!2-day work week basis with six | 
Therefore during this trans- 
instructions contained 
1600 June are can- 
the Department’s letter of 
June 1 establishing a five-day work week 
| wall become effective at all navy yards 


but not 


at. 


Claude A, ,Conn., two subniarines, Nos. 174 and 175,| United Dry Doc 
nnounced, Aug. 3, that for the fixed price of $2,770,000 each, with- 
s-day week with pay for 6 9%ut adjustment for increases in the cost subject to certain definite reductions for. 
discontinued for the Navy's |of labor and material in accordance with value of plans received.. 
including | the bidder's design. This price is on the 


and maval stations Sunday, Aug. 6.” 


| The announcement of awards of con- den. N, J., four destroyers to be built from 


‘tracts follows: 


chafiges in labor and material costs. 


stroyers will be furnished by the Bethle-| being made by Henry W. Toll, executive 


To the Electric Boat Company, Groton, hem Shipbuilding Corporation and the director of the American Legislators As- 


above prices:for the other shipyards ar 


furnished by the Govérnment and installed | Government yards was authorized today 
‘as follows: 
Orders for Destroyers | 
Of the eight 1.850-ton destroyers, the mouth, N. H. (previously announced). 
contracts were all awarded on 1 fixed price! Two destroyers to the navy yard, Bos- 
basis without adjustment for changes in ton, Mass. (previously announced). 
cust of labor and material as follows: | One light cruiser and one gunboat to the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, navy yard. New York (gunboat previously 
Lid., Quincy, Mass., four destroyers under announced). 
the Act of Aug. 29, 1916. for the fixed | One light cruiser and two destroyers to 
price of $3,896,000 each, and to the ‘the 


c the navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Shipbuilding Company, Cam-| .Two destroyers to the navy yard, Nor- 


| |folk, Va. 
jfunds allocated from the National Indus-| One gunboat to the navy vard. Charles- 


| Aircraft Carriers Nos. 5 and 6 to the trial Recovery Act for the fixed price of ,ton. 8S. C. (previously announced). 


‘adjustments for changes in the cost of/price subject to adjustments within ccr- Island, Calif. 


$3,775,000 
Teh 


each. 


Six 1,500-ton destroyers were Sound, Wash. 


Two destroyers to the navy 


ks, Inc.. respectively, the | sociation. 


Nah Proposes Conferences 
The movement for the Western cone 


. The final allocations of vessels of the ference has just been started by a reso- 
Washington | basis of m@in propelling machinery being National Industrial Recovery program to lution adopted by the Utah Legislature 


and approved by Governor Blood, asking 


Two submarines to the navy yard. Ports-. 


the American Legis!ators Association 


invite the States of Arizona, California, — 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming to participate. 

The conference of northeastern States 
was called by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. 


Interstate Authority Proposed | 


Mr. Yoll, in announcing receipt of the 
invitation from the Utah Legislature, 


Suggested the possibility that the outcome 


| of these conferences may be the establish- 


Two destroyers to the navy yard, Puget’ ment of an Interstate Motor Vehicle Au- 


thority for the purpcse of promoting uni- 


yard, Mare | formity where conditions urgently require 


I feel closer to my 


I really can’t help ic. After all, one 
does develop a personal regard for a 
thing that comes in such intimate con- 
tact with one’s lips. And since I am a 
woman, I do appreciate the fact that 
my Lucky Strike never offends my 


fastidious sense of daintiness. Men 


cigarette 
each time I smoke 


smile at my feminine reasoning. To 
them the character of Luckies’ fine to- 
baccos seems more important. But 
my woman’s intuition tells me that. 
the purity of “Toasting” is never to be 
forgotten. And so, the more I smoke, 
the closer I feel to my cigarette. 


Copyright, 1933, The American Tobacco Company. 


| | 
put was recorded at 722.233 fine ounces, | 
from which level i¢ dropped to 670,503 mell ‘Dem.), of Ficrida, chairman cf the 
cunces in 1930 and 599.808 ounces in 1932. senate Committee on Naval Affu'rs, who 
This decrease in a period when demand Ag Ke ¢] the President to cause the re jection 
for gold generally has been on the increase be? 5 bids. 
has been attributed to restricted opera-| When the awarding of contracts was 
Itions of major mining companies, duc itt 
— | 
| 
| 
| Ad 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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" 
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3 Strikes Are Threat to Recovery; 


RID? 


| Increasing Speed in the Allotment 


Of Funds for Publie Works Program THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


More Than One-third of the Three-billion 
Dollar Sum Already Designated for 
Construction Projects 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


M. Waite disclosed Aug. 1. that work will! The Administration, Aug. 2, authorized | 
begin on the project within 60 days. a loan of $36,000 to Fort Pierce, Fla., to 
About 1.500 men will be engaged ‘his rebuild an electric plant damaged in a) 
Winter on preliminary work undertaken recent storm, and $20,000 to Morrison, 
by the State of Washington on the Grand Colo., to rebuild a waterworks system 
Coulee Dam project, which will take about damaged by a flood, | 
five years to complete. Work is to be Rules and regulations dealing with pur- 
started immediately, Mr. Ickes stated, and poses, policies and organization, loans to 
of the sum alloted $600,000 is to be used private corporations, housing, and appli- 
for a railroad. $600,000 for highways, and cations heretofore made to the Recon- 
an additional sum for further investiga- struction Finance Corporation were issued | 
tions. the remainder of the Federal aid Aug. 1 as Circular No. 1. 
representing funds for completion of the An outline of the requirements for. 
preject. The allotment for the project States, municipalities and other public. 
was made on the basis of a 30 per cent; bodies which apply for loans was issued | 
outright grant to Washington State for Aug. 2 as Circular No. 2. 
the cost of labor and of 70 per cent to Secretary Ickes stated, Aug. 1, that, 
repaid. grants will not be made on the basis of ' 
modification of terms of arrangements al- | 


Deepening Channel ready entered into with the Reconstruc- | 
‘tion Finance Corporation. Requests for. 


On Upper Mississippi ‘loans on this basis by the Metropolitan | 
The allotment of $11,500,000 for the Water District of Southern California and | 
channel project on the upper Mississippi by the builders of the New Orleans bridge, | 
was made to carry forward work already for which projects loans have heretofore | 
started, and the sum is expected to keep been made by the Corporation, have been | 
work going for a full year. The total cost’ refused, Mr. Ickes said. | 
of the project, which is expected to take, es 
about three or four years, is estimated Labor Policy Set Forth 
to reach a total of $124,000.000, Deputy 
Administrator Waite declared, and the In Rules Just Issued . 
$11,500,000 granted is part of the $116,- The labor policy laid down in the rules 
000.000 estimated as the amount now nec- just announced declares that public works | 
essary to bring the work to conclusion. _, jobs shall be equitably distributed among | 
The Forest Service allotment of almost qualified workers who are unemplos - | 
Work opportunities shall be distributed, | 
$16,000,000 includes many construction and | seonraphically, os widely and as equitably | 
ir j reventi i » national as 
ge 'as practicable. Local labor and local ma- 
grounds, erosion control work, white pine | 
blister rust control work, timber stand im-|} 
provement and eradication of poisonous | Used of | 
plants. Most of the money, it was stated, | ticable rey ws 
will be spent directly for labor, and thou- |, and public advantage . | 
shall be employed and no materials manu- | 
sands of jobs will be created as a result. 'factured or produced by convicts shall be | 
The $2.600,000 for the Coast and Geo-) | 


detic Survey will be spent in a number of | ¥S¢d on any public works project. 


States for surveys and mapping. The | Lists of workers for public works proj- | 


Geological Survey was given $2,400,000 for /ects are to be supplied by agencies of the | 


topographic surveys and $100,000 for a sur-| United States Employment Service, but | 


‘highly skilled or organized labor shall not | 
vey of underground water resources, work | 
en which can be started at once. be required to register. The rules provid 


The-$1,115,000,000 allocated thus far by 
the Public Works Administration has been 
almost entirely for Federal projects which 
were selected first, according to the Ad- 
ministration, because they provided work 
at once for large numbers of men. The 
decentralized State Public Works Boards 
had to be set up before noh-Federal allot- 
ments could be made with safety. 


Secretary Ickes made known, Aug. 2, 
that the Public Works Administration will 


consider on its merits any project sub-| work only 30 hours a week. The rules | 


tnitted by any political subdivision of a 
State, regardless of whether the State au- 
thorities approve of the project. 

Governor Ely, of Massachusetts, had 
asked the Administration to agree not to 
deal with municipalities in that State un- 
less the projects submitted had first been 
approved by a board to be appointed by 
the Governor. This request was denied. 

Governor Lehman, of New York, Aug. 1, 
*sent a special session of the Legislature 
at Albany a message asking for legislation 
to make possible the fullest cooperation by 
the State, its subdivisions and other public 
bodies with the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. He said legislation is needed 
to enlarge the power of the State and the 
municipalities for the construction of pub- 
lic works in accordance with the Federal 
act 


that highly skilled or organized labor shall 
ibe obtained in the customary ways 
through recognized trade union locals. 

In event, however, such labor is not fur- 
/nished by trade union locals in 48 hours 
/after the request is filed, then such work- 
ers shall be obtained through the local 
employment 
| United States Employment Service. 
| The 30-hour week is established as far 
(as practicable and feasible. Workers not 
covered by a code shall be permitted to 


| allow for certain exceptions. 
| All wages are to be paid in lawful money 
of the United States in the full amount 
‘earned by each individual at the time of 
| payment. There shall be no deductions on 
account of goods purchased, rent or other 
obligations. Such obligations shall be sub- 
ject to collection only by legal process. 


Provision Fixing Rate 
Of Minimum Wage 

In addition to stating minimum wage 
rates in all construction contracts, such 
minimum rates also shall be stated in the 
advertisements -for bids and in all pro- 
posals of bids submitted, including those 
of subcontractors. 

There shall be no provision in any con- 
tract providing for price differentiations 
or for restricting the use of materials to 


agency designated by 


Following announcement of the allot- 


ment for the Casper-Alcova project, Gov- 
ernor Johnson, of Colorado, asked Secre- 


summit the claims of Colorado to waters of 
the North Platte River. Mr. Ickes, Aug. 
3, said he would hear these claims Aug. 8, 
but stated that this granting of a hearing 
is 10t to be taken as a precedent. He will 
hola a hearing in this case, he said, be- 


tary Ickes for hearing so that he might | 


those produced within the Nation or 
. State, provided, however, that preference 
Shall be given to the use of materials pro- 
duced under codes of fair competition if 
prices, quality and quantity available are 
satisfactory to the Administrator or gov- 
ernmental agency executing the contract. 

The rules provide that the Administra- 
tor shall have through his authorized 
agents access to all pay rolls, records of 


Protecting Austria's Sovereignty---British Loan to Canada---Accord in Chaco 
Retarded---Cuba’s Strike---Rebuilding North China 


Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon August 5 


Concerted Action Against Germany.—Three 
of the major European powers, Great Britain, 
Italy and France, are considering a joint protest 
to the German Government in an effort to pre- 
vent further violations of Austrian sovereignty 
by hostile Nazi propaganda distributed by radio 
and airplanes. Such unfriendly acts are consid- 
ered as violating the spirit of the lour-power 
Pact recently negotiated at Rome for the pur- 
pose of averting any possible disturbance of 
European peace. 

Holland, Sweden and France have protested 
individually to the German Government con- 
cerning the activities of Nazi groups within 
their borders. The British Government is con- 
ducting an investigation of the unofficial at- 
tempt of the German Minister of Aviation to 
purchase British military planes for German 
police use. Such action is held by the British 
Government to be contrary to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

The most serious and long standing. violation 
of the peace treaties which the Powers are said 
to be preparing to protest, is Germany’s military 
program. The Germany army, limited to 100,- 
000 men by the Treaty of Versailles, has been 
estimated to contain many more at present. The 
cost of its upkeep is estimated at four times as 
great as the army budget before the war. 


x * 


Anglo-Canadian Loan.—The 15,000,000-pound 
loan floated in London Aug. 2, together with the 
Agricultural Stabilization Fund plan recently 
adopted by the Canadian Government has been 
interpreted by the press in both countries as the 
first step to carry into effect the policy of eco- 
nomic solidarity announced following a meeting 
at London last week of the representatives of 
the British Empire. 

The Canadian loan, which at current rates of 
exchange amounts to about $67,800,000, is the 
first to be negotiated in London since the begin- 
ning of the World War. In some quarters it 
has been inferred that Canada has abandoned 
her close economic connection with the United 
States, and will, in the immediate future at 


‘least, join with the rest of the British Empire 


and the Seandinavian countries in supporting 


sterling as the basis of an international mone-. 


tary exchange. Such a unified fiscal policy is 
held to be necessary, by some Englishmen, if the 
British Empire is to compete successfully with 
the gold standard countries of Central Europe 
on one hand, and the United States and Latin 
America on the other. 

The effect of the Agricultural Stabilization 
Fund is to encourage the export of certain agri- 


cultural products from Canada to Great Britain 


by an indirect form of subsidy. The English 
pound will be stabilized, for the purposes of this 
plan, at $4.60 and the Canadian Government will 
pay to the exporters of the specified products the 
difference between this figure and the actual 
aes of exchange at the time the products are 
SOLd, 9 

General Strike in Cuba.—With a general 
transportation strike, originating in Havana, 
threatening to paralyze economic life, martial 
law is being considered in Cuba. The immediate 
cause of the strike in Havana was a local ordi- 
nance imposing a tax of $17 a day on each of 
the numerous small bus lines. Newspaper 
reports, however, indicate that the strike is es- 


against the prolonged political strife. The im- 
pending shortage of food caused by the strike 
has made drastic measures necessary. 

In Havana all traffic is at a standstill. Street 
car operators, ddck yard workers, harbor craft 
and gasoline station employes have joined the 
striking bus operators. Some of the railroad 


and retail unions are joining the movement.» 


Many.of the striking organizations have re- 
ceived support from+sympathizers in other sec- 
tions of Cuba. In all 20,000 workers are esti- 
mated to have left their occupations. 

The United States Ambassador, Sumner 
Welles, has devoted the major portion of his 
time to an attempt to relieve the unsettled po- 
litical situation. Professor Howard Lee McBain, 
of Columbia University, appointed by President 
Machado, at the request of Mr. Welles, has 
drawn up and submitted a plan for electoral re- 
forms. President Machado has prepared a plan, 
which would make the President and his Cabi- 
net more directly responsible to the Cuban Con- 


gress. | 


Delay in Chaco Mediation.—The inability of 
the mediators in the dispute between Bolivia 
and Paraguay over the Chaco territory to agree 
offers a serious obstacle to any immediate set- 
tlement of this prolonged conflict. Although 
Brazil is reported to have encouraged Bolivia 
and Paraguay to request the League of Nations 
to suspend its mediatory efforts in order to fa- 
cilitate a quicker settlement of the dispute: by 
powers able to deal with the situation immedi- 
ately, other members of the A. B. C. P. group— 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru—have de- 
nied having any part in the proposed plan. 

The Council of the League of Nations con- 
sented Aug. 3 to request Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Peru, in view of their direct interest 
in the situation, to draw up a formula based on 
the League Covenant “such as would establish 
a just and lasting peace” between the contes- 
tants. In the meantime the Council will delay 


sending its mediatory commission to Chaco. 


The effort to settle the Chaco dispute by 
neighbors of the two contestants began in Au- 


gust last year when the A. B. C. P. group offered | 


its “friendly services to Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Bolivia’s sharp rejection of their peace formula, 
however, caused the withdrawal of the medi 
ators. | 


x * 


Reorganization in Manchukuo.—In accord- 


ance with the terms of the truce between China 


and Japan, signed on May 31, Chinese officials 
have commenced to reoccupy and rebuild the 
Northern Provinces while Japan continues to 
perfect its position in Manchuria and Jehol. 

The Japanese army of occupation in Manchu- 
kuo is being expanded into a permanent force. 
Manchukuoan railways are being consolidated 
and the administration of the entire system is to 
be divided into three separate divisions, each of 
which will be protected by a permanent guard 
of Japanese soldiers. Other means of communi- 
cation in Manchukuo including telephone, tele- 
graph and radio services, are to be merged and 
placed under a central controlling body. 

A punitive expedition under Japanese officers 
is reported to have been sent to recapture Dol- 
onor, a fortified city on the frontier between 
Jehol and Chahar. Manchukuoan forces were 
recently driven from this stronghold by Marshal 


Board of Arbitration Is Created 


With Coal Dispute Settled, Program Has Been 


Enlarged to Prevent Similar Strikes 


‘ment will start. This drive has been 
‘delayed because the Government wanted 
to be certain that a point had been 
‘reached in the economic program where 


‘officials would be justified in urging con- 
sumers to put their money to work. 
A battery of 50,000 speakers, including, 
200 nationally prominent personages, will | 


start pombarding the public trom the 
press, the pulpit, the platform, and over 
ithe air. 
a single cooperating group, spending 
“Blue Eagle,” and trying in every way to 
create jobs. 

“Be Reasonable.”—Until that drive gets 


employers adjust their working forces to 
comply with the wage and hour pro- 
visions of the “blanket code,’ the Re- 
covery Administration asks 
sumers be reasonable. They are not to 
boycott stores which do not yet have the 
'*Blue Eagle” on dispaly. 

“The hope of the Administration is that 
consumers will deal fairly with the em- 


| ar plan but who requires time 


tc make adjustments,” a statement froin, 


These speakers will endeavor to. 
unite the Nation’s 125,000,000 citizens into | 


money, patronizing stores that show the | 


under way, and it is being delayed whue- 


that con-. 


ployer who is willing to adopt the re-, 


Throughout the Nation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| Johnson, speaking at Harrisburg, Pa., who 
‘told what the signing of present agree- 


ments means. 

“It is next to impossible to leave Wash- 
ington just now,” he told his audience. 
“It is important to take care of the great 
blocks of employer's agreements without 
an instant delay, because every one of 
the larger ones puts thousands of men 
and women back on the pay roll and a 
few may reemploy hundreds of thousands, 

“We cannot stand this derpression any 
longer—but we cannot get out of it with 
12,000,000 unemployed. There is only one 
way to get people back to work and that 
is for every man who employs another to 
split up the work he has to do among 
more men. That won't do any good if 


two men get no more wages than one man 


got before. You have got to pay more 
for the larger crew than you did for the 
smaller.” 

Labor Policies.—The question of wages 
and of hours of work, as well as of labor 


policies proved a feature of the week's 


developments in the activities of the Re- 
covery Administration. 

The steel industry reiterated its opine 
ion that company-controlled unions 
should continue to function within that 


‘the Recovery Administration said. “The industry, in place of independent labor 
fact that an employer has_ signed the unions under the control of the workers. 
agreement and does not have the “Blue | However, at the suggestion of Gen. John- 
Eagle” through no fault of his own, should! son a specific mention of the company 
entitle him, it is felt, to the same con-/| union was left out of the proposed code 
sideration as those who have obtained the of fair practice for the industry. Steel 
insignia. agreed, however, to the provisions of the 

A different attitude is being taken to-| National Recovery Act which’ guarantee 
ward employers who have signed the!to labor the right to organize and to 
President's agreement and then have fig- | bargain collectively, without interference 
ured out ways to evade its provisions. | F_coercion on the part of employers. — 

There were reports that in some places! The automobile industry in the code it 
restaurants had raised the wages of, Submitted, expressed its intention of con- 
workers from $5 to $12.50 a week to com-|tinuing to operate on an “open shop 
ply with the agreement, and then started! basis, hiring men without regard to their 
charging $1 a day board. In other areas, | @ffiliation or nonaffiliation with any labor 
workers were made to sign statements! Union, and promoting them on the basis 


that they were “apprentices” and not en- 
titled to the minimum wages quoted. All 


vestigated. Guilty employers, Gen. John- 
son said, will lose their insignia, and he 
observed: “That will be plenty.” 


“Bird of Hope.’"—The general this week 
termed the blue eagle this Nation’s “Bird 
of Hope.” The way it is bobbing up over 
| the length and breadth of the land caused 
him to express confidence in the bird's 
| powers. 

One evidence of those powers was wit- 
nessed in the agreement made between 
‘the National Recovery Administration 
and the Nation's retail industries. This 
agreement affected 5,000,000 workers and 


‘ provided for a 48-hour week and mini- 


mum wages of $14 in the North and $13 
in the South for large cities. Under it 
the Administrator expects that 1,100,000 
new workers will find employment and 
$$00,000,000 a year will be added to pay 
rolls. The blanket code will be in effect 
while hearings are held on a permanent 
code of fair practice. 


Another evidence of the powers that lie 
back of the recovery drive was given 
by the spectacle of the steel and oil in- 
|dustries revealing their intimate family 
| troubles in public—or, as Gen. Johnson 
termed it—‘“in the gold fish bowl.” 


On Aug. 5, ten industries were told to 


*go ahead under the “Blue Eagle” emblem, 


complaints of this type were being in-, 


of merit instead of according to union 
rules. 


Arbitration.—This machinery devised in 
‘the cotton textile industry is being pointed 
to as supplying an example that may be 
' followed by other industries. 

| It calls for the creation of a national 
_industrial relations board. The board 
| would consist of three members, one to 


'be nominated by the Cotton Textile In- 
dustry Committee, representing employ- 
‘ers; one by the Labor Advisory Board 
the Recovery Administration, repre- 
senting labor, and the third by the Ad- 
ministrator. Under the national board 
would be State industrial boards, ap- 
pointed by Gen. Johnson to represent 
employers, employes and the public. Nom- 
inations would be by the National Board. 

State boards would investigate matters 
in dispute and would seek their settle- 
ment by peaceful means. 

Some such machinery as this would be 
available to handle labor troubles in all 
industry once it was brought under the 
codes of fair practice now being worked 
out. 


New Money.—With wages and prices 
rising, more money is to be needed to 
carry on the business of the country. 

In this situation banks have to play 
a vital part, and during the week devel- 
‘opments showed that this problem was 
being faced. 

New York banks. promised that their 


applying the hours and wages named by' credit facilities would be available to all 
,them in codes they have pending. These’ sound industry in carrying out its plans 
‘industries were: Advertising specialties,’ to finance larger operations. At the same 
fluid milk, knitted outerwear,’ oil burner time, Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Re- 
manufacture, optical goods, paint and var-| construction Finance Corporation, an- 
nish, printing, lumber, toys and wheat nounced that the Government was ready 
‘flour milling. to add $1,000,000,000 to the capital re- 
| A New Revolution—This interference Serves of banks to give them added 
of Government in the working of big. Strength. 


‘industry, through an investigation of its, To show their support of the recovery 


sentially one of protest, both against the impov- 


cause the situation involve i , a 
the sovereign erished condition of the lower classes and 


Feng Yu-hsiang and his People’s Anti-Japanese [labor policies, of its price policies, and Proeram, the country’s 14,000 banks, 
rights of a State. 


Army. whole internal workings was described | of American Bankers = 
| by iation, 750,000 persons, vol- 
Additional assignments from the $400,- | contract. é | by Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the | Socia ion emp oying 
000,000 fund for highways were announced | The rules provide tests for eligibility of meus 
Aug. 2, bringing the grand total to $329,- | projects. 
spent directly for labor. 
lows: California, $15,607,354; South Da-/ of the particular project to coordinated 


personnel, invoices of materials, and other 
/data relevant to the performance of 


‘ment to limit hours an ini 
’ = 
per cent of which, ac INDEX ' bj ISSUE r | 
| ply certain tests in determining the eligi- Oo t is | said. “It is here. It is in process. Revy- "OW being devoted to acceptance of the 
The allotments made Aug. 2 


| visory Board and State engineer, under “The long discussed revolution is actu- Wases: 
ording to the Administration, will be 
2 are as fol- | bility of each project, such as the relati : ; : olution by the sword and bayonet is noth- Dlanket code, and to the formulation of 
\ project, such as the relation Yearly Index Pages Are Printed to Permit Cumulating This Index From Week to Week. (Coiumn Position Follows Colon.) | 


|ing new. Revolution by the pen and! Separate industrial codes, the question of 
kota, $6,011.479; Colorado, $6,874,530; planning, and its social and economie de- Accidents school age ig6:6{ uncovered by J. N. B. Hewitt. | Wolce is different.” 

Wyoming, $4,501,327; Hawaii, $1,871,062. _ | sirability. Children killed in automobile accidents, Training of children. ‘schools replacing |, S™ithsonian Institution ............... 18:4 What is going on in Washington is de-, “@S Presented to Gen. Johnson. 
oe increasing number attributed to heed- homes as place for ...................184:2| Industries and Markets ‘scribed as a revolution by pen and voice. “I have said many times,” he replied, 
: oy | st three , chart. .188:1 ~~~ But its purpose is to see if we can im- 

| Brand, Charles J., Administrator of Agri- Fish _ Dairy Industry: ’ two scheduled under construction 
cultural Adjustment Act, protecting 


harles J. Brand, Administrator of rentamr Gmneviation of “ ». prove upon the chaotic conditions ‘that 
producers and buyers under milk mar- Tariff Comm., tariff survey on fishery Agricultural Adjustment Act, protect- Ags P of Ranger’... .192:2 


RECALLED BY RAIL RULING 


| Bids for construction of 21 naval ves- /€xist in some industries and upon the 
Gladiolus thmps, control of, stmt., Agri- Terrapin, more than 10,000 diamond backs marketing agreements .............. 189:1 | of aan Gat. . ae violently fluctuating conditions that exist 


elsewhere due to seasonal and cyclical 


Independent: milk dealers of Chicago 
fi ‘Variations, to the theories and fallacies 


[Continued from Page 3.] ht Fedl. effort to license them....181:2. Parks: Monuments 


food: Food Products | 


Stiebeling, Hazel K., Sr. Food Economist, 
Economics Div.. Home Economics Bur., 


mules were chosen for their skill and was not the firs Be pete |Apples, new crop appearing on market. .184:6 | Labor Natl. Parks, tourist season brings many of which a great many men have sub- 
endurance, and the trip took plenty. of “als but , t borax plant in the Aviation | Carpenter, Rowena Schmidt, Associate | National Industrial Recovery Act: | Visitors, bicycles used as transportation, _ Scribed. 
both. A si ey but others failed. The Harmony | See also Natl. Defense. Home Economist, Home Economics Bur., National Board of Arbitration created..182:1| WOrkK to improve appearance of parks “Look at th tt textile indust 
oth. single rope to the head of each | plant was operated for four or five years | Scheduled air lines, business trans- | suggestions on buying milk for family | Action taken by various industries in | | IM PYOQresS ............cceeesceeeseess thet } e cotton textile industry 
mule carried the orders; a pull meant until the Coleman interests were taken | acted, June ere ene 183:3 | tion | formulating codes listed 193:3' Petroleum and its Products nas been degrading labor and im- 
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‘RULE REASON’ NATIONAL RECOVERY 


Government’s Desire 
To Keep Employ- 
ers From Hardship 


A “RULE of reason” is sought by the 
National Recovery Administration 
in its application of a blanket code of 
fair practice for industry. 

This is made clear in interpretations 
of the President’s reemployment agree- 
ment, being made by the National Re- 
covery Administration. 

The interpretation placed upon para- 
graph seven of the blanket code by 
Donald Richberg, counsel for the Re- 
covery Administration, as it applies to 
labor under contract, is taken as 
further evidence of the Government’s 
desire to accommodate industries al- 
ready paying wages higher than the 
minimum. 

Much of the uncertainty of the whole 
agreement revolves around paragraph 
7, which reads: “The undersigned 
hereby agrees with the President as 
follows: 
sation for employment now in excess 
of the minimum wages hereby agreed 
to (notwithstanding that the hours 
worked in such employment may be 
hereby reduced) and to increase the pay 
for such employment by an equitable 
readjustment of all pay schedules.” 


| Larger Payrolls 


This means that the pay for workers 
who now are receiving more than the 
minimum wage named in the agree- 
ment, shall not be reduced. Workers 
are to continue to receive at least the 
same pay for the same work. It is not 
a share-the-work plan to spread the 
same pay roll over a larger number 
of workers, but is designed to increase 
the amount of money that each com- 
pany devotes to its pay roll. 

It provides, too, that pay. for em- 
ployes above the minimum wage group 
should be raised by “equitable read- 
justment.” 

Therein lies most of the uncertainty 
of the plan. 

What are “equitable readjustments,” 
and what about organized labor work- 
ing under contract with employers? 

Counsel Richberg ruled that the Re- 
covery Administration could not at- 
tempt to abrogate existing contracts, 
and employers with contracts made 
with union labor, calling for longer 
hours than the maximum provided in 
the code, still can comply with that 
agreement by noting the exception. 
Wages in union agreements come in a 
class far above the minimum and so 
are not directly a point at issue: 

As a result of the interpretation, em- 
ployers with contracts which call for 
a specified number of tours of work 
at a definite wage per hour, still can 
enploy their help for those hours and 
wazes, if above the minimum. But if 
th:rve is no specification of the num- 
ber cf hours to be worked in any given 
perio., employers will be expected to 
compiy with the maximum set by the 


cod>. 


No Wage Reductions 


Concerning paragraph 7, . which 
is most at issue, the interpretation 
made on Aug. 3 reads: 


“Paragraph 7 prevents the reduction 
of compensation in excess of the mini- 
mum, whether it is paid by the hour, 
day, week or month. 


“Therefore, an employe previously 
paid by the day, week, or month, will 
receive as much for the shorter day, 
week or month. 

“An employe paid by the hour will 
receive as much per hour, but as short- 
ening his hours will reduce his actual 
earnings per day or week, his compen- 
sation per hour is to be increased by 
an equitable adjustment. 


“There is no fixed rule which can be 
applied to determine what is an equita- 
ble readjustment. In general, it will 
be equitable to figure what the employe 
would have earned at his previous rate 
per hour in a normal week in the in- 
dustry, and then to increase the hourly 
rate so as to give him substantially the 
same compensation as he would have 
gotten for that normal week. 


“But consideration must be given to 
other factors, including: Is the ex- 
isting rate high or low compared with 
the average rate paid in the industry? 
Will the resulting adjustment result 
in an unfair competitive advantage to 
other employers or other trades or in- 
dustries? Will a long standing wage 
differential be lost if there is no in- 
‘crease in the existing rate? 

“Where an employer is bound by the 
terms of a contract with a labor or- 
ganization entered into as the result 
of bona fide collective bargaining and 
he is unable to effect a change in such 
contract by agreement in order to com- 
ply with the terms of the President’s 
reemployment agreement, he may cer- 
tify his compliance with the President's 
agreement with the following excep- 
tion: ‘Except as required to comply 
with the terms of agreements between 
undersigned and (name of labor or- 
organization.)’ 

“It should be understood that this 
exception can be made only in the 
case of a contract not subject to change 
at the discretion of the employer and 
then only after a certified copy of the 
contract has been filed with the Na- 
tional Administration and its approval 
has been given to the exception stated.” 


Total Work Hours | 


Two other examples were recited by 


the Recovery Administration in its 
effort to make clear the meaning of 
the provision. One was of employes 
who now work 40 hours per week in 
factories. When the code is applied 
these hours are reduced to 35 per 
week. In this case it is suggested that 
if wage rates were increased one- 
seventh the same compensation would 
be reveived by the worker. This ap. 
plies to employes who, even with the 
shorter work week: at the old rates of 
pay, would still be receiving more than 
the minimum wage named in the code. 
The same pay for a shorter week in 
this case would be considered an 
“equitable readjustment.” 

There is the other case of a fac- 
tory now working its employes 60 hours 
a week. When hours are reduced to 
3S as called for in the code, then 4 
one-seventh increase in pay would not 


Not to reduce the compen-. 


make up the difference created by the 
greatly shortened hours. Yet, if an em- 
ployer should increase wages five- 
sevenths as would be necessary to give 
the worker the, same pay for the 35- 
hour week that he received for the 60- 
hour week, then the employer might 
be heavily burdened. Some increases 
in pay would be expected; and the 
weekly wage earned would still have 
to be above the minimum quoted in 
the agreement, but employers would 
have discretion in deciding the new 
pay for shorter hours. 


Recent increases in wages announced 
by many factories are proper factors 


.to be taken into consideration in mak- 


ing changes now. They would be con- 
sidered an upward adjustment. Also 
seasonal or temporary increases in 
Lours can be figured in the wage ad- 
justments sought. 


| Spreading Employment | 


Employers are likewise permitted to 
take into consideration the fact that 
workers will receive benefits from 
sherter hours, from reemployment of 


cther workers and from more sta- 
bilized employment which may in- 
crease their yearly earnings by spread- 
iuug work more uniformily due to the 
shorter hours. But always in making 
adjustments in hours, the minimum 
weekly rate can not be changed. 


So that there may be no delay in 
application of the code, and use of 
the “blue eagle” insignia, the N. R. A. 
says that prior to Sept. 1, it will ac- 
cept an employer's signature to the 
Fresident’s agreement as giving him 
the right to determine what are 
“equitable readjustments,” provided he 
also joins in the submission of a code 
of fair competition for his industry. 
This will afford the Recovery Admin- 
istration a chance to suryey the gen- 
eral results of the reemployment pro- 
gram and to iron out difficulties and 
misunderstandings. It also will permit 
the agreements to get earlier applica- 
t10n. 


Unusual Problems 


Some employers have unusual prob- 
lems to face. In their case, the Re- 
covery Administration says in inter- 


pretation No. 2 that paragraph 14 of 
the President's agreement will appiy. 


This provides that “any person who 


wishes to do his part in the President's 


reemployment drive by signing this 
agreement, but who asserts that some 
particular provision thereof, because 
cf peculiar circumstances, will create 
great and unavoidable hardship, mav 
obtain the benefits hereof by signing 
tliis agreement and putting it into ef- 
fect and then, in a petition approved 


by a representative trade association 


of his industry, or other representa- 
tive organization designated by N. R. 
A.may apply for a stay of such pro- 
vision pending a summary investiga- 
tion by N. R. A., if he agrees in such 
avcplication to abide by the decision of 
such investigation.” 


Explaining this provision, the Re- 
covery Administration said that the 
person with peculiar problems should 
submit his petition for a stay to the 
trade association he belongs to, or if 
re belongs to none, then to his local 
Chamber of Commerce or similar or- 
ganization designated by the N. R. A. 
in his town. He should get the ap- 
nroval of this organization and this 
written approval then will be accepted 
as the basis for a temporary stay o1 
execution without further’ investiga- 
ton, pending a decisiom on the case 
by the Recovery Admiinstration. The 
petition must contain a promise to 
abide by the N. R. A.’s decision. 


When this petition has the approvai 
ci the trade association or other or- 
ganization, it should be forwarded to 
the N. R. A. in Washington. The em- 
ployer’s signed copy of the President's 
1cemployment agreement should 
sent to the district office of the De- 
nartment of Commerce. Then the 
employer can receive and display the 


- blue eagle by delivering his certificate 


ef compliance to his post office. Thus 
tle employer seeking an exception 
must present a petition, must sign 
tne President’s agreement and must 
sign and deliver his certificate of com- 
pliance. 

Only individual employers can seek 
exceptions. No group exceptions are 
intended. 


Quick Action Sought | 


Interpretation No. 3 is a further out- 
line of procedure to be followed in 
complying with the blanket code pro- 
visions. It says that the Recovery 
Administration expects employers who 
want to cooperate to sign the agree- 


ment with the President promptly and 


mail it in. 

After doing that there is a period 
when the employer must adjust em- 
ployment conditions and hire neces- 
sary additional personnel to comply 
with the agreement. The blue eagle 
emblem will be issued only upon com- 


pliance and the filing of a certificate » 


of compliance. Efforts to comply, 
taken as promptly as possible, will be 
regarded as carrying out the agreement 
in good faith, but quick action is 
sought. 

Some employers have raised the 
question whether or not they are to 
sign the blanket code agreement when 
they already have joined other em- 
ployers in submitting a special code 
for their industry. The N. R. A. in 
interpretation four, ruled that all em- 
ployers are to sign the President’s 


agreement whether their code has been © 


submitted or not, unless it actually has 
beer. approved by the President and 
is in force. After the President has 
approved a code for their industry, or 
after the N. R. A. has approved the 
substitution of provisions of the code 
for the blanket agreement, then em- 
ployers in that industry will be ful- 
filling the President’s agreement if 
they comply with the code adopted for 
their industry. This covers paragraph 
13 of the President’s agreement. 
Paragraph 9 of the President’s agree- 
ment, obliged the employer “not to 
increase the price of any merchandise 
sold after the date hereof over the 
price on July 1, 1933, by more than is 
necessary by actual increases in pro- 
duction, replacement, or invoice costs 
of merchandise, or by taxes or other 
costs resulting from action taken pur- 
suant to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, since July 1, 1933, and, in setting 
such price increases, to give full weight 
to probable increases in sales volume 
and to refrain from taking profiteering 
advantage of the consuming public.” 


This was intended to prevent sky- 
rocketing prices, but in interpretation 
No. 5, the Recovery Administration 
ruled that where the July 1, 1933, price 
was a distress price, the employer sign- 
ing the agreement may take his cost 
price on that date as the base for such 
increase in selling price as is permitted 
under the section quoted above. This 
is designed to permit an employer to 
escape from ruinously low prices that 
the President had said were caused by 
a “recalcitrant minority” in his indus- 
try 


There are some occupations which 
are not to come within the blanket 
code provisions. Interpretation No. 6 
listed these as: 1, professional occupa- 
tions; 2, employes of Federal, State and 
local governments and other public ‘n- 
stitutions and agencies; 3, agricultural 
labor; 4, domestic servants; 5, persons 
buying goods and selling them inde- 
pendently or persons selling solely on 
commission, provided, however, that 


persons regularly employed to sell on 
commission with a base salary or guar- 
anteed compensation, come within the 
requirements of the agreement. Others 
added to the list, as professional 
workers, are: Newspaper reporters, 
editorial writers, rewrite men and other 
members of editorial staffs; internes, 
nurses, hospital technicians and re- 
search technicians. These exceptions 
came under paragraph 4 of the Presi- 
dent's agreement which named the gen- 
eral classes to be outside the pro- 
visions of the blanket code. 


Special Cases | 


In order to take care of some special 
cases where stores are closed early dur- 
ing Summer months, the Recovery Ad- 
ministration decided that seasonal re- 


duction of hours may be made pro- 
vided the reduction does not result in 
a cut in the weekly pay of employers. 


Paragraph 2 of the President's Agree- 
ment provided that stores or service 
operations should keep open 52 hours 
per week. This was designed to pre- 
vent retailers from avoiding the em- 
ployment of new clerks by shortening 
hours. 

Interpretation No. 11 outlined that 
the agreement imposes no limit on the 
maximum number of hours of opera- 
tion of a store or service. But the 
maximum hours of work for individual 
clerks is limited. 

Apprentices do not come under. the... 
provisions of the agreement, according 
to Interpretation No. 9, but no one 
shall be considered an apprentice who 


‘has previousiy complcied an appren- 


ticeship in the industry. This interpre- 
tation was aimed at abuses reported 
under application of the cotton code 
where some manufacturers were re- 
puted to have caused regular workmen 


to sign statements that they were ap- 


prentices and exempt from code pro- 
visions. | 7 


Part-time Workers | 


Part-time workers provide a problem 
for the Recovery Administration. It 
decided in Interpretation No. 10 that 
the minimum wage for a part-time 


worker is a wage such that if the em- 
ploye worked at that wage for a full 
week of 40 hours he would receive the 
minimum wage prescribed by the 
agreement. This, means that there 
must be a base hourly rate for pay- 
ment of part-time workers that assures 
them at Jeasit the same relative com- 
pensation as full-time workers if the 


full-time workers are receiving the | 


minimum wage. 

Among workers who are to be limited 
to 40 hours of work per week are: 
Beauty parlor operators, elevator oper- 
ators, restaurant workers, barbers, 


Ruling on Employers 
With Contracts on 
Hours, Wages 


drivers, janitors, dish washers, delivery 
men, watchmen, porters and filling 
station operators. This is according to 
Interpretation No. 12. Interpretation 


No. 18 added maintenance forces, in- 
cluding charwomen, window cleaners, 
etc. 


Owners operating their own estab- 
lishments without employes can get the 


blue eagle insignia merely by signing. 


the agreement and a certificate of com- 
pliance. 

Also, maximum hours of work pro- 
vided in the blanket code do not apply 
to employes receiving more than $35 
a week who are acting primarily in a 
managerial capacity. 


Standard the 


Of few products can it be said with truth that they actually set the 
standard for others of their kind. And among these few, most surely, 


is a Cadillac automobile. 


ee For almost twenty-five years, Cadillac cars have occupied this un- 
usual position in the automotive industry — in fact, since 1908, when 
Cadillac was awarded the famous DeWar Trophy for perfect inter- 


changeability of parts. 


Year after year, the public has grown more aware of Cadillac’s 
position, until today you hear it affirmed on every hand. 
“She’s a little Cadillac, isn’t she?” boasts the owner who has just 


taken possession of one of the smaller motor cars. 


“She has a little of the ‘feel’ of a Cadillac,” says the new possessor 


of a medium-priced car. 


“This performs more like a Cadillac than any other car I ever 


drove,” explains another owner. 


And, again, you hear the good-natured apology, “Of course, it’s 


not a Cadillac!” 


these very remarks, time and time again. Practically never is any other 


A moment’s reflection will serve to recall that you have heard 


cat used as the standard of comparison—almost always a’ Cadillac. 
This, of course, did rfot “just happen.” Reputations such as this 


do not “grow up,” like Topsy. They have their basis, always, in an 


_ actual superiority of fact. And back of this superiority is usually found 
ani ideal, religiously adhered to, year after year. 


In the case of Cadillac, the will to leadership has become a greater 


spur to achievement than any creed or law could possibly be. It simply 


thing -else than excel in all things. 


never occurs to anyone at Cadillac that Cadillac is privileged to do any- 


It is out of this spirit that has come Cadillac’s long list of basic 


contributions to the motor car industry. The self-starter, precision 


manufacture, the closed body, the Syncro-Mesh transmission, the 


16-cylinder engine, the go-degree V-type engine—all of them came, 


and could have come only, from the Cadillac will to achievement. 


We feel certain that most buyers in the fine-car field appreciate 


LaSalle prices begin at $2245 f 0. b. Detroit . . . Cadillac at $2695... . G. M. AcC. terms available on any model 


CADILLAC 


STANDARD 


OF THE WORLD...A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


“the position that Cadillac occupies. Cadillac sales, at least, certainly 
indicate as much. But for those who may not have had occasion to 
give the matter particular thought, we wish merely to suggest that the 
“Standard of the World” is always a safe measure to follow in choos- 
ing any commodity. 
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SPEEDING THE ARMY WITH 


‘MECHANICAL HORSE 


r New Trucks and Tanks Sought From Public oad 
Works Fund---The Old Army Mule Still Hangs On | 


DEVELOPMENT MOTOR TRANSPORTATION THE ARMY 


SE OF the “mechanical horse” in’ Si M li D l] f 
the United States Army has pro- ixty l 10n O ars O 
gressed slowly since the first trucks) 
* were introduced a quarter of a cen-| 
+ tury ago, War Department records. 
show, but the program of moving.the 
military machine with motors takes 
on new importance under the emer-, 
‘gency public works program. | 
A $60,000,000 program of moderniz- 
ing the Army with motor trucks and | 
motorized combat weapons was sub-— 
mitted several weeks ago to the Pub-| 
lic Works Administration by the De-| 
partment of War, but it has been held | 
“up pending a departmental review of 


tary service. 

The cavalry has not yet been hitched 
to a motor truck, but some headway 
has been made. Right now they are 
testing motorized cavalry... The bat- 
talions at Fort Sill (Okla.) and Fort 
Riley (Kans.) are motorized on an ex- 
perimental basis. 

A battalion of cavalry can do 40 or 
50 miles a day, 100 miles in a 24-hour 
movement, but the supply wagons, 
mule powered, can only make about 


the whole plan, which also includes) miles. This pace has been 
iti p with development of a pack saddle 
- 
alry into trucks and it can cover 200 
tor ; ‘since all have been hauled to their 
employment for skilled mechanics in pen 
ing : | 5 | destination in motor equipment. Sup- 
the automotive and related industries. will be 
He points out that it is work that | 
be done in Winter, when many other | 


Better Mobility Gained 
Three factors have speeded up the 


activities must stop. 
Extent of Program | 


ARMY TRUCK 


EARLY 


| ‘movement of cavalry, even without 

The Army’s program as submitted to. e ‘benefit of motor equipment. The re- 

the Public Works Administration calls HEAVY GOING IN MEXICO 19/6 
f the minimum es. 

for the ‘travel farther and end the trip in 

peace-time strength of the Army and | better condition than the horses for- 

the National Guard. | os LIGHT MODERN VEHICLE merly supplied. 

A total of $39,000,000 would be spent. ‘oe Ml CHASSIS SUITABLE ALSO FOR ARMORED AND COMBAT CARS Secondly, tne cavalry school at Fort 
for motorization, or defense equip-| | |Riley has proviaed better trained 
ment, and more than $20,000,000 for! | ‘| :horsemen and has taught the cavalry 
attack transport. ‘much about the care and management 

‘would go to the Army an / ‘ | 

th eed of a galloping horse. 
these trucks would be of the light va- mobility from within and from with- 
would be types of vehicles N IN USE ment and it is taking sdventage, 

The Army vehicles would cost $17,-' Motors With Infantry 
955,000, ‘the National Guatd vehicles The infantry is taking to the motor 
$20,683,000. This includes 279 tractors vehicle graduuily. Of the 38 regiments 
for the Army and 278 for the National cy at 2 of infantry, 14 are partly motorized; 

Another $20,000,000 is sought for at- ia ae ek ‘ without motor equipment, for the most 

artillery to go with the mechanized oe so oe as MB | LATE TYPE OF ARMORED CAR greater radius uf action with a mini- 
First Cavalry; complete equipping of SAME CHASSIS AS ‘mum expenditure of strength. Many 
seven armored car troops for the cav- J 0 B an old Army man recognizes the value 
alry, each with 13 armored cars; 38 THE OLD ARMY MULE STILL ON THE CARGO TRUCK ABOVE lof modern combat weapons, but still 
scout cars for cavalry; and other sticks to the belief that infantry form 
Pome “aoe po $50 light tanks as first-hand demonstration of the strong! During the war the problem of;by the Quartermaster Corps on the’ with new motors and pneumatic tires.'on slippery soil, and often laid down! Must be built. .A favorite theory is 
well as other attack equipment. points and weaknesses of trucks in standardizing trucks became acute,: problem of standardizing motor equip- | 


Motorizing the Army taxes on two on the job when the going became that the next war will start in the 


Since this program was submitted ‘actual service over rugged terrain | and first impetus was given to the use, ment. separate phases. To the military man, | rough. 3 


some revisions have been made, but | Where roads were few and err motor vehicles to transport sup- | Entering the war, the United States: motorization consists of replacing! On the other hand, the faithful mule 
they have not been approved. The | frequent. ; ' plies, troops, ana combat material. had 3,039 trucks, 437 automobiles, 670' mule power with trucks for supply and could cover the worst type of territory, 
basic procurement plans have been| Need in World War The Ordnance Department, Signal; motor cycles and 12 tractors. Eighteen: troop movement. Mechanization, On and the problem of traction was not 
_ changed only slightly. None of this; With our entrance into the World Corps, Engineering Corps, Medical | Months later the number had grown the other hand, consists of moving ac- p 
‘trucks, most of which are left over. - 
from the World War. ‘mittee of engiueers was named to de- | what they felt would meet their needs|types of military activity, from haul-| ; | 
It is planned to resubmit this pro- velop a standard 3-ton truck. After) until unified purchasing was ordered.,ing supplies and troops to towing Actually, the gasoline motor has not! which has marked the motorization of ©?! we 

curement program when details of the; more than iwo months of diligent) The result was that the American Ex-| heavy guns. The old Army mule and Supplanted the horse and the mule in the Army. The military man was | Quire 54 draft mules, one riding mule, 
entire Army public works plan have| work, the committee emerged Oct. 10| peditionary Force used more than 200|the horse still were on the job, how- the military scrvice. It has made inclined to wait for the motor people “Ve Water wagons, and five roll kitch- 
been approved by the War Depart-|with plans for the “Standardized B”| types of trucks. Parts were inter-'ever, and 571,000 faithful quadrupeds heavy inroads into the field once held to develop a truck that could go any “*- Six combat wagons are required. 
ment. truck, which was dubbed the “Lib-| changeable only among trucks of the ‘did their daily chores behind the lines’ €xclusively by animal power, but that place a mule cculd go. Improved cat-| nt inte ag ear poor mules each. 
erty Truck.” | Same make, and proper servicing and in the camps back home. is all. erpillar drives and four and six wheel bag ple PrOwanly Wit Sccompany 

Ten thousand were ordered, but de-, would have required a stock of at least| Today the ratio of horses and mules’) Not many years ago, when roads drive trucks solved much of this prob- © Dewan. as 
liveries did not begin until the follow- 500,000 items. jg smaller. There are 17,600 horses were not so nun:erous nor so good, the lem, aided by the building of good , TO Motorize the outfit, a 1%2-ton 
ing April. Another 8,000 were ordered| Consequently, many a truck was and 9,500 mules in service today, com- motor vehicle was frowned upon by roads. truck would replace each wagon. 
in May, and 25,006 in September, 1918. forced out of action when a small me-. Probably 21 trucks would be needed, 


pared to 9,481 trucks. A good share! the service as a vehicle with decided, Field, combat, and ammunition il b f stati 
The last trucks were not delivered, due chanical part went bad, and this les- of these trucks are the old Libertys, limitations. It got stuck in the mud, trains must a6 Wee 82 8 ee OS Se vee 
y ons, which are light trucks equipped 


with seats. 


S 


air and will end in the mud. 

The battalion is the basic infantry 
unit. It consists of three rifle com- 
panies, one machine gun company, 
and one headquarters company. 

_ With animal power, 30 riding horses, 
‘33 draft mules and one riding mule 
are required for combat weapons. For 
cargo purposes the battalion will re- 


articularly worrisome for the mule, 
by motor driver, | 


| The traction problem been 
Mule Not Supplanted ‘mainly responsible for the lethargy 


Horse Will Remain 


Replacement of animals in the Army | 
will not eliminate cavalry, the War 
Department states, since the cavalry 
still is regarded as a highly mobile 
ground force and a shock weapon in 
actual combat. Rather the Army mule 

. will be replaced. with trucks being 
used to haul artillery and supplies. 

The old escort wagon, powered by 
four mules, is gradually giving way 
to trucks. The proposed purchase of 

’ Modern equipment under the public 
works fund wil! speed up this shift 


New Combat Types 

| All branches of the Army find a 
,place for motor equipment. Mechan- 
‘ization has progressed since the World 
‘War, and most types of combat weap- 


THE 


Carrier ‘Ranger’ to 
Take to Waves 


from the quad:uped to the internal- 
combustion engine. 

Retarding this development is the 
.fact that mobile combat weapons soon 
‘become obsolete, due to improvements. 


‘ons can be hauled by motor equip- 


Next Year 
Huge replacements would be necessary 


every few years. | ITH three aircraft carriers now in, 
3 Models Soon Outmodeled _"" operation, one to be completed | 
Tank design, for instance, must take NeXt Spring, and contracts for 
into consideration the creation of|*WO Just awarded under the Navy's 
high-velocity builets which will pierce |COMStruction program. Uncle Sam's 
armor now carried. Combat cars and; “eet in about three years will 
armored cars face the same situation. 2@ve almost 130,000 tons of plane 
Therefore, the Army aims to develop ©@!Tiers. This complement will be only 


. suitable types of equipment and make | a few thousand tons short of the ton- 


thorough tactical tests, with the idea 2@8e allowed under the Washington 
of being ready with acceptable mod-, 294 London treaties. — | 
els in case of emergency. These mod-. When the “Ranger” takes to the | 
els would serve as the basis of pro-|S€4S next year iv will the first’ ship 
curement programs in time of war. 
In the last 13 years the Army 25 aircraft carrier, Navy Depart-. 
spent $2,000,000 for experiments in Ment records show. | 
mechanized weapons. | | Use of ships especially built to carry 
Delay in Motorizing | airplanes is a new development, in na- | 
Since the development of motor V@! warfare. During the World hse 
‘transportation at the beginning of the | Great Britain was trying out this type 
century the Ariny has been awake to |! Vessel, but it was some years later 
its possibilities in military service, but | before the United States took up the 
little was achieved in motorizing and '!dea seriously. 
““mechanizing tine service for more than. A Converted Collier 
a decade. | First effort was concentrated on con- 
In 1904 some preliminary tests of! verting the old collier “Jupiter” into a 
142-ton trucks were made by a few carrier. A platform as free from ob-, 
officers at West Point, and the work stacles as a table top was erected on 
. Showed that the gasoline motor had the “Jupiter” and its funnels were re- 
, 2 future. No particular interest was ‘built so fumes could be directed down- 
» aroused, however, until 1907, when sev- ward toward the water from the side 
eral trucks were placed in use. ‘of the ship. 
* Trucks first began to be taken seri-| Control equipment was placed under! 
, ously in 1912, when actual studies were | the platform, which served as a land- 
,made on the possibilities of motor ing and take-off place for the planes. 
‘transportation. These tests failed to This placed serious drawbacks on ship 
«Stir up much enthusiasm, so in 1914 operation, since full view of sky, bow 
the Society of Automobile Engineers,| and stern are necessary in navigation. 
"observing the value of trucks in the|In addition, the direction of landing 


‘built and designed from the keel up|} . 


The U.S. S. “Ranger,” now building at the plant of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, at Newport News, Va., at a cost of $22,000,000. It is the first United States’Navy ship de- 
signed and constructed as an airplane carrier. Two other carriers are provided for under the naval. 
construction program authorized by the President from public works funds. The Newport News 


i early days of the World War, offered and departure of planes was compli- 
, to make a complete survey of the mo-' cated. 
tor transport for military purposes. | To avoid these ‘handicaps, the two 
This offer was accepted April 28, carriers, “Lexington” and “Saratoga,” 
1916, when the Army.asked the Soci-| 33,000 tons each, were designed to 
ety for new specifications for 142 and|have a control “island” 70 feet long 
3 ton trucks. A committee of engi- | protruding some 50 feet above the 
neers was named to cooperate with’ landing deck. 
the Army. These two carriers were authorized 
Lesson Learned in Mexico |in 1916 as battle cruisers, but conver- 
The first great lesson on the value’ sion into carriers was ordered in 1922, 
:,of trucks was learned in the punitive when scrapping of some of the fleet 
» expedition into Mexico that year, and; was required under the Washington 
«the Quartermaster Corps refers to) Treaty. 
* Pancho Villa, Mexican revolutionist, as They were commissioned in Decem- 
‘the father of motorization in the! ber, 1927, and developed speed in ex- 
» American Army. Without trucks thejcess of 34 knots. 
* expedition would not have been pos-| To offset the weight of the control 
» sible, military strategists insist. ‘island on one side of the carriers, oil, 
» Rush orders were put through for,gas and water are stored on the op- 
trucks to accompany the Mexican ex-| pfosite side. 
“pedition, and the Army was given a! Actually, the “Lexington” and “Sar- 
\ 


plant was awarded the contracts for the two, to cost about $48,000,000, when awards were made 
Aug. 3 in Washington. 


atoga” are floating airplane fields.| $2,000,000 to the $19,000,000 cost limit,’resting apparatus, and the experi- 
Originally it was planned to equip | platform, with control equipment be- ments led to perfection of equipment 
each with 70 pianes, but now they!and the design was changed to an ae 
| British. 
‘carry about 120 planes, Navy records island type of platform, with control Th lid “L 
‘show. The air fleet of each ship in- facilities on one side, above deck. It), 2° 0 “Av8y" OS regarded of 
cludes fighting pianes, torpedo and!was explained that several years of 2'Ue value with the fleet because of 
‘bombing squadrons, utility unit, scout- experience with the island type had ‘8 Slow speed. ‘The two later carriers 
'ing squadron, and light bombing plane shown it to be more satisfactory. 
squadron. | One of the first problems met in 
Finishing the ‘‘Ranger” operating carriers was that of bring- : 
__ The new “Ranger”—going into final ing planes to a quick stop, one they, Speed in Handling Planes 
Stages at Newport News, Va.—first was:land on the ship’s platform. It was | Success of aircraft carriers is meas- 
designed to have a flush-deck plane; brought out at hearings before the ured by the speed with which the 
low deck. This was determined after! House Appropriations Committee that' planes can be sent away and landed. 
first tests with the “Saratoga” and an attempt had been miade to borrow This movement nas been speeded up 
“Lexington.” the device used by the British to check 600 per cent in the last few years. 
Last Winter the Navy obtained au- the planes, but this failed. The Navy, The new “Ranger” is designed to 
| thority from Congress to add another then undertook to develop its own ar- carry at least i14 planes, about the 


|Navy claims. 


considered better than that used by 


attain a speed greater than that of. 
‘the fastest ocean greyhounds, the 


Work Is to Begin 
Ton Craft 


Same number which the “Lexington” 


and “Saratoga” can accommodate, yet, 
the “Ranger,” with its 13,800 tons, is. 


‘not half as big as its two older sister 
ships. 
The Secretary of the Navy, Claude 


A. Swanson, says that the two carriers 


‘provided under the new construction. 


| plans will be abie to carry more planes 
than any of their predecessors. They 


will be 20,000-ton ships and will be 


based on lessons the isavy has learned 
In designing and operating the older 
carriers. 
New Planes to Be Bought 

Already the Navy is considering the 
‘purchase of new planes for the 
“Ranger” under the public works pro- 
gram. The totai plane procurement 


schedule for the Navy is estimated at. 
more than $10,000,000, but so far no 


allotment has been made. 


| Secretary Swanson says purchase of 
planes for the two 20,000-ton carriers 
is not a matier of immediate concern. 


years or more before the ships are 
finished. 7 


With the island type of platform on 


ship and planes is concentrated in one 
center. Ship control is easier, Navy 
experts claim, and communication is 
‘greatly improved. Then, it becomes 
less complicated to direct the landing 


/and departure of planes. Fire control | 


more efficient, and airplane carriers | 
are equipped with 8-inch, 5-inch, anti-, 
‘aircraft guns, machine guns, and sa- 
luting guns. 

| A Multiple Weapon 


to launch a projectile, but with the 
aircraft carrier, a weapon, a gun and 
a projectile are combined. The pro-, 
jectile is a human weapon and can 
change its direction at will. 

Besides, it is a torpedo, a mine, a! 
bomb, a scout and a radio base. The’ 
airplane used on carriers has a range 
ten times that of the gun. Its only 

limit is its range, but this limit is 
overcome by aircraft carriers. 

Planes are carried near enough to 
their objective to make the attack re- 
liable and complete and the variables 

of material and elements have been 
overcome to a great degree. 


On Two 20,000 | 


He pointed out that it may be three 


ment. Tractor types are utilized in 
tanks, and seinitractors are employed 
for some purposes. 

The Quartermaster Corps has leaned 


‘toward four and six wheel drive ve- 
hicles, which have the advantage of 


speed on good roads and good traction 
when the going is rough. 

Two field artillery battalions are 
mechanized on an experimental basis. 
They are located at Fort Sill (Okla.) 
and Fort Hoyle (Md.). Combat equip- 
ment can be moved by motor at a 
fraction of the cost of animal power, 
experiments show. 


Standardized Vehicles 
The dream of the Army man con- 
nected with truck operations is for 
the day when all trucks are built to 
standard specifications. Here is the 
chance for economies and for effi- 


‘ciency, he says. 


Engines, axles, other parts, would be 
interchangeabie. Frames would be 
drilled uniformly, other parts would 
be standard, under the conception of 
the truck as an assembly of mechani- 
cal parts rather than a unit in itself, 

War experiences are recalled, when 
trucks were cast aside because of 
minor troubles, and a half million 
types of spare parts were necessary 
because of the many varieties of ve- 
hicles in use. 

Higher up in the Army comes the 
view that standardization of com- 


mercial trucks is 40 or 50 years dis- 
tant. 
plane-carrying vessels, control of both! 


Railway treight cars are stand- 
ard in many respects, but here is a 
century-old industry, whereas the au- 
tomobile still is young and ideas have 
not crystallized. 

If commercia] trucks had uniform 
frames, standardized trucks for the 
Army would be possible. However, 
different manufacturers have differ- 
ent ideas, engine mountings for in- 
stance. One maker likes two-point 
mounting for the engine, another likes 


three-point, and still another may 
The gun has been the Navy’s weapon| prefer four-point suspension. 


World War experience again is re- 
called by the higher-up military man, © 
who wanted trucks in large quantities, 
and wanted them in a hurry. The 
United States had been in the war 
more than a year before Liberty 
trucks were available to the expedi- 
tionary force in France. 

Under the law, the lowest bidder 
now gets the award when trucks are 
bought. This !s another complica- 
tion that deters standardization, since 
each manufacturer has his own idea 
of design and expensive retooling 
would be entailed in building a stand- 


jard Army truck. 


‘ 
Ma NEWEST AIRCRAFT CARRIER NEARS COMPLETION 
f 
| 
j 
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DIRECTO 
_ Advisers Named to Speed Up Codes 


Under National Recovery Program 


May Be Consulted Respecting Form and Pro- 
visions of Compact and Will Conduct 


RY OF DEPUTY ADMINISTRATORS FOR INDUSTRY 


912, fur garments; 916, hatters furs and 
supplies (see felt.) 

Furs and Fur Products.—Mr. Williams. 

911, Dressed furs. 

Industrial Leather Goods Manufacturé. 
—Mr. Williams. 

903, Boot and shoe counters; 910, leather 
and shoe findings; 919, leather belting; 
922, leather shoe patterns; 924, leather 
soles and heels; 925, leather trimming and 
remnants; 929, shoe shanks; 931, shoe 
uppers; 934, welting. 


—, opera; —, motion pictures; 1711, bowl-; and patterns, not incluacing paper and 
ing, billiards, pool and skee ball.—Mr.! leather shoe patterns; 1639, motion pic- 
Whiteside; 1703, amusements not otherwise ture supplies, not including projection in 
classified; —, circus; —,bullesque; —,' theaters—Coordinate with Mr. Whiteside 
vaudeville; —, carnivals. in charge of motion pictures. 1698, office 

Financial.—Mr. Whiteside. supplies, not otherwise classified; 1645, 

1707, Banks, banking and trust com-! Painters’ supplies; 1646, paper fanufac- 
panies; 1709, bonding companies; 1710,; turers’ supplies; 1562, printers’ supplies; 
stocks and bonds; 1712, building and loan | 1654, restaurant and hotel supplies; 1655 
associations; 1721, finance companies; | shoe manufacturers’ supplies; 1656, shoe 
1730, insurance companies, fire, accident store supplies; 1658, tanners’ supplies; 
and indemnity; 1731, insurance companies, 


Procedure in Framing Agreements 
For Fair Competition Is Outlined 


Plan for Expeditin 


Preparation, Considera- 


1659, theatrical scenery and stage equip- 
Leather, Real and Artificial-Manufac- life; 1732, insurance and real estate ment; 1662, undertakers’ supplies; 1630, lion, Revision, Final Adoption 
‘ ture.—Mr. Williams. | agents; 1743, real estate, 1738, pawn shop. insulation materials—Mr. Muir; 1619. 


Public Hearings 


LIST of deputy administrators to advise the several industries, when called 
upon, in drafting codes of fair competition and to conduct hearings on the 
proposed codes after they have been filed wiih the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, was made public during the past week by the Administration. At the same 
time. the procedure by which the Administration plans to expedite the progress of 


901, Artificial leather and products; 917, 
hides, skins and raw furs; 918, leather, ex- 
cept manufactuers; 926, plastic leather; 
930, tanners and manufacturers of leather; 
932, reptile leather and skins. 

Luggage-Manufacture.—Mr. @Williams. 

907, Brief cases, traveling bags, luggage; 
933, trunks and suitcases. 

Service. 


codes of fair competition from the time of submission by the affected industries, 
through public hearings, and down to final approval by the President, were also 
announceed. 

The major steps through which a code will pass, John M. Hancock, exeecutive 


909, Embosser of leather—Mr. Williams; 
| 928, shoe repairs.—Mr. Whiteside. 
| Miscellaneous.—Unassigned. 


| Professional.—Mr. Whiteside. 


display fixtures, mannikins and forms.— 
Mr. Allen. 


Musical Instruments.—Unassigned. 


_ 1701, Public accountants and appraisers; 
| 1702, advertising, coordinate with Kemp in 
charge of 5-7 magazines and newspapers; | 
1713, business and industrial specialists; | 
| 1717, educational institutions; 1729, hospi- | 
tals; 1734, laboratory; 1736, lawyers; 1739, | 
physicians. | 
Professional.—Mr. Muir. 
1704, Architects; 1719, engineers and) 
surveyors; 1728, hotels. 
Service.—Mr. Whiteside. 


graphs; 1644, organs. 
Retailing Stores—Mr. Whiteside. 
1601,Antiques; 1621, five cents to $1 
stores; 1622, florists; 1623, florists’ sup- 
plies; 1625, general merchandise; 
gift shop; —, tire shops.—Coordinate with 
Mr. in charge of rubber; —, fill- 


1640, musical instruments and phono- | Pt 


| 


1626, | 


And Administration 


goods, novelties and ornaments; 408,,275, knit underwear, coordinate with 
paper patterns and transfers; 403, en- | Messrs. Howard & Rogers. iy 
velopes. | Household—Products—Manufacturing.— 
| Mr. Whiteside. 
208, Coton blankets; 209, woolen blank- 
ets; 214, carpets and rugs; 226, curtains, 
draperies, beadspreads; 245, lamp shades 
and trimmings; 252, oriental rugs. 

Coal and Coke.—Mr. Simpson. | Industrial Goods—Manufacturing.—Mr. 


700.—Petroleum and Coal 
and Their Products 


officer of the National Resovery Administration, revealed, are substantially as follows: 908, Chamois and sponges. 1716, Costume renting; 1718, employment 701, Anthracite coal; 702, bituminous | Whiteside. 
Application for approval of a code must * a Wil- | agencies and labor contractors; 1705, auc- | coal; 703, coal by-products; 704, coke;' 202, Awnings, tents, sails and canvas 


be made by a trade association or other | 


1V.—Canned Goods.—A. A. A. 


tioneer; 1706, auto laundry; 1720, extermi- | 


Service Organizations.—Mr. Muir. 


703.01, coal retailing —Mr. Kemp. /covers; 203, bags and bagging, except 
‘thi ue 106. Canners, fish and shellfish; 107, ,. 99% Leather goods not otherwise classi-| nating; 1722, fashion shows; 1733, interior » 1616, General contractor; 1618, dock | Petreleem.—Mr “i son . paper and leathe™; 212, burlap; 219, cord- 
"milk | Med. d ishers; premium | @nd pier construction; 1642, oil drilling) one an: isal. hemp: 
Following its presentation in behalf of|canners, fruit and vegetales; 134, milk ecorators and furnishers; 1740, premium | oe 8 905, fuel oil; 707, gasoline—Coordinate ®8¢ and twine; 241, jute, sisal, Pp; 
an industry by the trade association a | products -(condensed, evaporated and setvice; 1744, salvage and lighterage; 1745, contractor; 1664, building management. — with ‘Mr. White; side in charge of filling 280, upholstery materials and backing 
code will be studied to detemfine that | dried). 1300.—Machinery (not shipping agents; 1746, tourist companies; | Service——Mr. Whiteside. 1620, Etching; | stations; 708, kerosene; 709, natural gas; | Cloth. | 
the association sponsoring it is truly, V.—Tea, Coffee and Condiments.—- including Transportation 1747, stevedors; 1749, undertakers; 1750,! 1633, lapidary work; 1643, opticians; 1650.| 710, oils and greases; 711, petroleum re-! | Other Textile Manufacturing. — Mr, 
tiv ttl e That hav- A. A. Eaui window cleaning. photographers. ‘fining; 712, tallow and candles. | Whiteside. 
110, Chocolate and cocoa; 111, coffee, 7quipment ) Service Stores.—Mr. Whiteside. 


ing been determined, the code will be for- | 
warded to a code analysis division for a | 
quick examination. In this division the 
constitution and by-laws of the trade as-| 
sociation will be examined to make sure | 
that there are no inequitable restrictions | 
as to membership and that the association 
miethod of levying dues does not discrim- 
inate against smaller producers in the in-— 
dustry. 

The code will then be cxamined for its 
general form and continuity of provisions. | 
Each code must contain certain provisions | 
required by law or by executive order, 
such as those guaranteeing the right of 
collective bargaining and banning child 
labor. 


ny of Agreement | 
Harmony f Ag and uut products; 147, vinegar and cider. 


With Administration Policy 


The code also will be examined to de-- 


termine whether any provisions are in 
conflict with any policy of ine Adminis- 
tration. 

The examiner then will prepare a let- 


(132, meats, poultry, fish; 


145, tea; 112, concentrates, syrups and ex- 


‘tracts; 113, condiments and pickles; 142, 


epices; 112, flavoring extracts. 
VI.—Flour.—A. A. A. 


118, Flour (jobbers); 119, flour and 


‘grist mills. 


Vill.—Meats and Fish.—aA. A. A. 
117, Fish and shellfish; 128, livestock, 
131, packing- 
house and provisions; 137, 
poultry; 
Vill.—Miscellaneous.—A. A. A. 
139, Rice; 126, ice; 130, malt and malt- 


products 


fruits and produce (fresh); 121, fruit 


packers; 122, grain, hay, feed and cereals; | 


143, sugar, beet; 
corn products; 


144, sugar, cane; 115, 
136, peanuts; 135, nuts 
Ketail Grocery, Restaurants, Whole- 
sale Grocery, Etc.—Mr. Whiteside. 

109, Chewing gum; 114, confectionery, 
116, delicatessen; 105, canned goods 
(wholesale): 199, food products’ ‘not 
otherwise classified); 123, grocers (only); 


141, sausage and sausage casing. | 


Agricultural Machinery.—Mr. Muir. 

1303, Agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery. 

Business Equipment-Manufacture.—Mr. 
Kemp. 


‘cash registers and typewriters; 1302, ad- 
dressing, mimeographing and mailing and 
folding machines. 

Heavy Industrial Equipment.—Mr. Al- 
| len. 
| 1308, Electrical apparatus and supplies, 


sters; 140, salt; 146, vegetable oils; 120,| except household appliances. 


_ Heavy Industrial Equipment.—Mr. Muir. 
1304, Air filters, compressors and venti- 
lators; 1305, automotive’ shop equipment; 
| 1306, cranes; 1333, textile machinery; 1307, 
‘creamery, cheese and butter factory 


equipment; 1311, elevator cars and gates; 


' 1312, engines and turbines; 1313, factory 
| supplies and equipment, not otherwise 
classified. 
1315, Garage equipment; 1316, hand 
| trucks and scales; 1399, machinery, not 


1301, Adding machines and calculators, 


1708, Beauty parlors; 1714, cleaners and 
dyers; 1735, laundry. 

Space Service—Mr. Whiteside. 

1715, Cold storage and warehouse; 1724; 
garage; 1727, grain elevators; 1729, hos- 
pitals. 

Utilities.—Mr. Cates. 

1741, Public utility companies, except 
transportation which is being handled by 
Mr. Muir, with whom coordinate Mr. 
Whiteside. 

Miscellaneous.—Unassigned. 

1723, Raisers of fur bearing animals; 
1737, musical society. 


1600.—Miscellaneous 
Industrial 


Clothing Accessories—Messrs. Howard 
and Rogers. 

1612, Buttons. 

Consumer Goods.—Unassigned. 

1602, Artificial limbs; 1603, artificial 
and preserved flowers and feathers; 1615, 


Miscellaneous. 

1632, Junk; 1648, pets and pet supplies; 
1653, religious and church goods; 
works of art and oil paintings. 


| 1200.—Nonferrous Metals 
| and Their Products 


num products not otherwise classified; 
1204, aluminum wear. 


1202, Bronze and brass castings; 


‘per products; 1201, alloys; 1224, zinc. 


—Mr. Williams. 
1207, Bronze powder. 


dock. 


Aluminum and Its Products.—Mr. Kemp. 
1202.1, Aluminum castings; 1203, alumi- | 


Copper and Its Products.—Mr. Simpson. 
1205, | 
brass products; 1209, copper mining and 
refining; 1206, bronze products; 1210, cop- 


Copper and Its Products-Manufacture. 


Precious Metals and Jewelry.—Mr. Pad- 


| 


1663, ing. 


| 


‘advertising. 


} 


| 932, Felt and felt products, coordinate 
Miscellaneous.—Mr. Cates. ers: 2 
706, Natural gas, illuminating and heat-. 46, 
Rayon—Manufacture.—Mr. Whiteside. 
256, Rayon convertors; 255, rayon knit 
| fabrics: 257, rayon knit fabric products, 
underwear, coordinate with Messrs. How- 
ard and Rogers; 258, rayon piece goods; 
259, rayon yarn. ‘ 

Retail Stores.—Mr. Whiteside. 

227, Department stores; 229, dry goods; 

Magazines and Newspapers.—Mr. Kemp. 272. tailor. 

507, Magazines and newspapers.—Coor- Service—Dyeing 
dinate with Mr. Whiteside in charge of | Whiteside. 

279, Upholstery; 230, dyeing and finish- 
ing textiles and cloth sponging—coordi- 
nate with Mr. Slater. 

503, Flectrotypes, mats and sterotypes;, Silk.—Mr. Whiteside. 

599, printing; 506, lithographers; 504, en-! 263, Silk knit fabhics, coordinate with 
graving. Messrs. Howard and Rogers; 265, rew silk; 

Service Organizations —Mr. Whiteside. 267. silk yarns. 

508, Mimeographing and multigraphing. Wool—Manufacture—Mr. Whiteside. 

Miscellaneous Printing—Mr. Cates. ___ 282, Raw wool; 283, wool or cotton waste; 

505, Greeting cards, art pictures’ and | 284, woolen and worsted knitted fabrics; 


500.—VPrinting and 
Publishing 


and Finishing.—Mr. 


Printing and Allied Processes.—Mr 
Cates. 


1219, Precious metals: 1215, jawelry; | Playing cards; 510, map and chart pub- ; 285. woolen and worsted knitted fabric 
ishers. 


products; 287, woolen and worsted yarns; 


1208, clocks and watches; 1223, silverware; 
ter containing suggestions as to changes 124, groceries and meats; 125, grocers’ | otherwise classified: 1319. machinist and | “184°, cigarettes and tobacco; 1636, 1221, plated silverware; 1225, watch cases, | Miscellaneous.—Mr. Rosenblatt. e-- * so piece goods; 288, worsted piece 
in form or content of the code or of the sundries; 126, I. C. C.; 138, restaurants. | machine shops; 1321, mining machinery; |™@nicure and toilet sets—Coordinate| Stamping and Manufactured Consumers: 502, Musical publishers. ha 


trade association's constitutional by-laws. | 
This letter, having been approved by the | 
control division, it will be sent to the | 
trade association. At the same time copies | 
of the letter will be sent to members of | 
the Industrial Advisory Board, the Con- | 


300.—Forest Products 


Furniture —Mr. Kemp. 
331, refrigerators. 


' 1323, oil well machinery and _ supplies; 
1325, printing machinery: 1326, pumps; 
1329, road machinery; 1335, valves and 
gauges. 

Household Appliances-Manufacture.— 
Mr. Allen. 


with Mr. Wililams on bakelite and cellu- 
loid; 1699, novelties not otherwise classi- 
‘fied; 1647, pens, fountain pens and pen- 
cils; 1651, tobacco pipes; 1657, sporting 
| goods, except guns; 1661, umbrellas, para- 
| sols and canes; 1627, hair works and 


| Goods—Mr. Allen. 


| 1212, Electric lighting fixtures: 1214, gas’ 


lighting fixtures; 1216, lamps; 1216.01, in- | 


candescent bulbs; 


clips.-Mr. King. 


1220, paper fasteners 


Miscellaneous-Manufacture.—Mr. Pad- 
| dock. 

244, Laces; 266, silk, ribbon and piece 
| goods; 269, straw goods; 270, men's straw 
hats; 299, textiles, not otherwise classified; 
273, cotton thread; 274, silk thread; 251, 


800.—Rubber and Rubber 
Products 


| 

| Service.—Mr. King. Consumers Goods Manufacture.— 
sumers Advisory Board, the Labor Ad- Furniture manufacturer—Mr. Allen. | 4399. Electrical household appliances. | 8900S; 1641, nurseries and greenhouses | 1213, Electroplating. 'Messrs. Howard and Rogers. notions not otherwise classified. 
visory Board, the Legal Division, Planning 312, furniture; 316, office, store and| Service.—Mr. Muir. | 1660, toys, not including wheel toys, sleds, Miscellaneous.—Mr. Simpson. | 809, Elastic webbing. — | 
and Research and the Deputy Administra- school fixtures (wood). | 1324, Pile driving contractor. _ | and playground equipment.—Mr. Paddock; 1218, Nonferrous metals, not otherwise. 


tor to whom the code ultimately will be 
assigned for hearing. Up to this time one 
man may represent an industry. 
Conferences will then be scheduled be-- 
tween the trade association representa- | 
tives and as many men from the industry } 
as it may wish with Deputy Administrator. | 
The conferences will be participated in by | 


Lumber and building materials.—Mr. 
Muir. 

304, building materials 
classified); 309, doors and sashes. 

Service organizations.—Mr. Muir. 

306, carpenter and builder. 

Lumber and building materials.—Mr. 
Cates. 


(not otherwise 


Specialty 
Mr. Whiteside. 

1334, Vending machines. 

1320, Meters.—-Mr. Allen; 1310, electric 
and neon signs; 1327, radio parts and 
supplies.—Mr. Whiteside coordinate with 
Mr. Allen, in charge, address on relating 
clements; 1332, telephone supplies and in- 


Equipment-Manufacturing.— 


| 1631, jewelry and instrument cases and 
supplies; 1649, photographic apparatus 
/and supplies; 
_ Supplies; 1617, mechanical dental goods; 
| 1628, hospital supplies and equipment; 
| —, Oil burners. 
' Consumers Goods - Manufacture.—Mr. 
| Williams. 


1614, chemical laboratory 


classified, inculidng lead, zine and tin; 


1217, lead. 
Miscellaneous.—Mr. Muir. 
1222, Metal roofin 
, trical contractor. 


4 


400.—Paper and Allied 


g material; 1211, elec- 


Consumers Goods.—Unassigned. 
801, Rubber shoes and boots; 899, rub- , 
ber goods; 806, rubberized textiles and 


products; 803. rubber heels and soles; 
rubber novelties. Acroplanes.—Mr. Muir. 


1401.Aeroplanes and Aeroplane parts. 
Crude Rubber.—Unassigned. | Automobiles, Trucks and Busses.—Mr, 
802, Crude rubber. | Muir. 

Industrial Goods.—Unassigned. | 1404, Automobile accessories and parts; 


1400.—Transportation 
Equipment 


an industrial adviser, consumer adviser, 313, lumber; 317, panels and plywood; stryments: 1330. scientific instruments—| 1613, Celluloid goods. Products _ing.—Coordinate vith Mr. Wiliams. ae a eee 1405, ge 
labor adviser, a member of the legal 321, wood shingles; 324, veneer; ‘coor- fy, Paddock: Industrial recording in- . Household Equipment and Furnishings- | | sn 28 , ” 


staff, a member of the ‘research and 
planning staff and a code analyst. 
Necessary revisions developed as a re- | 


sult of the conferences will be reported | 


to the trade association for its approval. 


dinate—Mr. Muir, construction materials). 
Industrial goods.—Mr. Paddock. 
301, baskets, rattan and willoware; 302, 
barrels and cooperage stock; 303, boxes 
and crates, wood; 310, excelsior; 


320, 


struments; 1314. fire extinguisher sand ; Manufacture —Mr. Allen. 


-appliances.—Mr. Kemp; 1317, incubators; 

1322, motion picture machinery; 1328. re- 
irigcrators and refrigerating apparatus; 
' 1331, soda fountain apparatus. 


1607, Bed springs and mattresses; 1609 
brooms, brushes and mops, except rub- 
ber; 1629, house furnishings not other- 
wise classified; 1635, lineleum and oil- 


| Paper Manufacturing.—Mr. Pickard. 


405, Paper; 402, cellophane and cello- 


phane products; 412, wood pulp. 
| Paper Processors.—Mr. Paddock. 
410, Wallpaper. 


tribution —Unassigned. 


Service Goods.—Unassigned. bus and truck bodies; 1403, automobiles; 
808, Vulcanizing.—Coordinates with Mr. 1421, auto trucks; 1419, tractors. 
Whiteside. | _ Boat and Shipbuilders—Mr. Whiteside. 

Tires and Tubes-Manufacture and Dis-, 1408, Boat and shipbuilders. 
_ Railroad Equipment and Supplies.—Mr, 


These revisions having been adopted or poles, ties, posts; 322, shoe wooden forms; Supplies—Mr. Muir. cloth; 1640.01, pianos. Kemp. 


rejected by the association, the ccde will 
be ready for public hearing. 


County-wide Notice | 


Of Public Hearing 

Notices of the public hearing will be 
sent to trade publications and will be. 
posted on the bulletin boards of over | 
1,1000 first class post offices. 

The Administrator, tne public hearing 
having been concluded, will prepare a re- 
port to the President. the report to in- 
clude the code as finally proposed, a copy 
of the notice of hearing, a statement pro-, 
cedure followed, a statistical analysis by 
the research and _ planning division, a 
transcript of the public hearing record and 
a copy of the Deputy Administrator's 
report. 

The final step 1s approval or disapproval 
of the code by the President and issuance | 
of the necessary eXecutive order by the 
President. if he approves the report. 

The Deputy Administrators who are to 
confer with representatives of the various 
industries submitting codes of fair com- 
petition and who are to assist Gen. Hugh 
S Johnson, Administrator, in the conduct 
of open hearings, are K. M. Simpson, 
Arthur D. Whiteside. Earl D. Howard 
Malcolm Muir, Lindsay Rogers, Nelson 
Slater. W. L. Allen, Philip C. Kemp, Dud- 
ley Cates, Maj. R. B. Paddock, Gen. C. C. 
Williams, Sol A. Rosenblatt, Robert W. 
Lea, W. W. Pickard, and Harry O. King. , 

The list of assignments of Deputy Ad-. 
ministrators to industries, together 


with 
numbers referring to Dun & Bradstreet 
Code Classification with necessary addi- 
tions, follows: | 


600. — Chemicals, Drugs | 
and Paints | 
Chemicals, Manufactures.-Mr. Williams, 
6U2,. Alcohol and commercial solvents, | 
699, chemicals; 610, fertilizers. 
Drugs.—Mr. Whiteside. 
604, Cosmetics, perfumes and toilet. 
preparations; 698, drugs: 606, drug sun- 
dries; 615. insecticides and disinfectants: | 
616, medicinal oils; drugs, wholesale; 
drugs, retail; 620, patent or proprietor: 
inedicines. 

Miscellaneous Consumers Goods, Manu- 
facture.—Mr. Williams. 

611, Fireworks and explosives: 614, inl: 
(writing); 621, polishes and blacking; 623 
Suup. 

Miscellaneous Industrial Goods, Manu- 
faciure.—Mr. Williams. 

601, Adhesives, cement, pastes and 
glucs: 603. cleaning compounds; 605, cre- 
osoting; 607, dry colors and dyestuffs; 
609. essential oils; 612, fish oils; 613, gums 
and vutta percha; 614, ink (printing, etc.); 
617, naval stores; 622, rosin and turpen-_ 
tine; 624, starches and dextrines; 625, 
Wages. 

Pxints, Manufacture.—Mr. Williams. 

608, Enameling and japaning; 618, 
painter and decorator; 619, paints and 
varnishes. 


100.—Food and Food 
Products 


I—Bakers and Baked Goods.—Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration; 
bakers and baked goods; 129, macaroni 


323, wood tanks; 325, wood heels; 328,. 


1318, Machine supplies. 
wooden handles. 


Paper Processors-Industrial.—Mr. Pick- 


| Industrial and Commercial Equipment ard 


‘ing supplies; 
‘doors and shutters; 


| Service organizations.—Mr. Cates. 
305, cabinet makers and woodwork; 319. | 


and saw mile. 

Miscellaneous.—Mr. Paddock. 

307, coffins; 308, cork and cork prod- 
ucts; 311, fibre products; 315, moulding 
and picture frames; 318, picture frames; 
329, wooden novelties; 

Miscellaneous. 

314, matches, unassigned. 


327. wood pulp and celluloid, Mr. Picard; | 


332, turpentine and rosin; 326, wood pre- 
‘serving, Mr. Williams. 


1100.—Iron and Steel and 
Products (not including 
Machinery ) 


Hardware and small consumers goods.— 


Mr. King. 
1108, cutlery (including razors); 1109, 


guns and firearms; 1114, hardware; 1119, 
novelties 
1104, bolts, | 
screws and nuts; 1136, ash cans and metal | 


1122, 
1149, tools; 


kitchen utensils; metal 


and specialties; 


boxes. 

Industrial Goods.—Mr. King. 

110%, iron chains;"~ 1112, foundry sup- 
plies; 1124, metal stamping;. 1126, mill 


supplies: 1136.01, steel’ barrels; 1144, steel 


tanks; 1146, tinsmith supplies. 
Iron and Steel.—Mr. Simpson. 


1102, blast furnaces; 1106, iron and steel | 
castings: 1110, forgings; 1111, foundries; | 
iron and steel; | 
1117, iron ore; 1118, iron and steel prod-. 
1127, or- 


1132, rolling mills; 116, 
ucts, not otherwise classified; 
namental iron and steel; 1134, scrap 
metal; 1135. sheet metal; 1140, steel tub- 
ing; 1142, structural iron and steel; 1152, 
wire. 


Manufacture.—Mr. Allien. 


1121, Metal furniture; 1133, safes; 1137, | 
1141, 


steel cabinets and office fixtures; 
stoves and ranges. 

Plumbing, 
Equipment Manufacture.—Mr. Muir. 

1103, Boilers and furnaces; 1115, 
cinerators; 1123, metal 
window frames; 1129, plumbing and heat- 
1131, radiators; 


in- 


1125, oil burners.— 
Mr. Paddock Muir); 
1128, pipe and pipe fittings—Mr. King 

Service Organizations.—Mr. Muir. 

1101, Service blacksmiths; 1105. bridge 
contractors; 1120, metal fence contractor; 
1130, plumbing and heating contractor; 
1138, steel and iron contractor; 1145, tin- 
smith; 1150, welding. 

Tinware.—Mr. King. 

1147, Tin cans and tools; 1148, tinware. 

Wire and Wire Goods.—Mr. Simpson. 


1113, Gate posts, fences; 1151, wire 
goods: 1153, wire screens; 1154, wire 
springs. 


Miscellaneous.—Mr. Paddock. 


1143, Surgical and dental instruments. | 


900.—Leather, Leather 
Products and Furs 


Consumers Goods, Clothing Manufac- 
ture.—Mr. Williams. 
904, Men’s and women’s boots and shoes; | 


906, women’s and children’s boots and 
shoes; 923, leather slippers, sandals and 


330, woodenware. | 


Metal Furniture and Allied Products 


Heating and Construction. 


partitions and. 


1139, steel ' 


1700.—Miscellaneous 
Ceomine-cirl and Professional 


' Amusements.—Mr. Rosenblatt. 
1748, Theaters and legitimate stage; 
1742, broadcasting performers; —, authors; 


and Supplies-Manufacture.—Mr. Kemp. 

' 1604, Artists and draftsmen's materials; 
1605, bakers and confectioners supplies; 
1£%6. beauty parlor and barber shop; 1°03, 
bottlers supplies; 1610, general janitor 
supplies; 1611, butchers’ supplies; 1624. 


| furriers’ supplies; 1634, laundry supplies; 
' 1637, miscellaneous supplies; 1638, models | 


_ 401, Paper bags; 406, paper boxes and | 
containers and paper box board; 406, pa-. 
per boxes and containers and paper box 
coard; 404, labels. gummed pare, tars. | 
and tickets; 411, waxed paper and piod- 


ucts. 
Stationery.—Mr. Pickard. 


409, Stationery and supplies; 407, pa- 


T# 


Accountants.—Code adopted by So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants 
and Auditors, Inc. 

Automobiles.—Code filed by National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Aviation.—Code being drafted by Ae- 
ronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America. 

Bankers. — Code filed by 
Bankers Association. 

Blouses.—Code filed by National As- 
sociation of Blouse Manufacturers, Inc. 

Canners.—Code drafted. 

Carpets.—Code being drafted. 

Cast Iron’ Soil Pipe.—Code filed, 
hearing concluded. 

Ceramics.—Code being drafted. 

Cleaners and Dyers.—Code being 
dzvafted. 

Cloaks and Suits.—Code filed by In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers, Inc., Merchants Ladies 
Garment Association and American 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers Associa- 

tion; hearing began July 20 and con- 
cluded. 

Clothing.—-Codes filed by Clothing 
Manufacturers Association of the 
United States of America and by the 
Industrial Recovery Association of 
Cicthing Manufacturers; hearing be- 
g°n July 26; partly completed and re- 
cessed without date. 

€oal.—Code filed by National Retail 
Coal Merchants Association; hearing 
Aug. 9. 

Construction.—Code filed by Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America. 

Corsets Brassieres.—Code filed 
vy Corset and Brassiere Association of 
America, hearing Aug. 7. 

Cotton Garments and Shirts.— Codes 
filed by International Association of 
Garmen: Manufacturers and Shirt In- 
stitute, Inc.; hearing recessed. 

Cotton Textiles.—Code approved and 
in force July 17. 


Curtain and Drapery Trimming.— 
Code being drafted by newly organized 
Curtain and Drapery Trimming Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Diamonds. — Code being drafted by 
Diamond Setters Association. 

Dresses.—Code filed by National 
Dress Manufacturers Association et al.; 
hearing Aug. 22. 


Drugs.—Codes drafted by Drug Insti- 


American 


Progress of Industrial Codes 


E HANDLING of codes of fair competition by the National Recovery Administration now is in full swing, 
with each of the Deputy Administrators assigned to handle specific types of cases. 

filed during the past week, and they are being set for hearing as rapidly as the Administrators can take care 
-of them. Following is a partial list of codes filed, dates of hearing, and industries engaged in preparing codes: 


tional Association of Pleaiers, Stitchers 
and Embroidery Manufacturers. 

Fishing Tackle.—Codc filed; hearing 
Aug. 14. 

Furniture.—Code adopted by National 
Retail Furniture Association. Code be- 
ing drafted by manufacturers, 

Furriers.—Code adopted. 

Gasoline Pumps.—cCode filed. 

Garages.—Code being drafted. 

Grocery.—Code filed. 

Hats.—Code filed by Hat Institute, 
Inc. 

Hosiery.—Code filed by National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers; 
hearing Aug. 10. 

Ice.—Code filed. 

Jewelry.—Code filed by American 
National Retail Jewelers Association 
Code being drafted by National Whoie- 
sale Men's Jewelry Association. 

Knitting Machines.—Code filed; hear- 
ing Aug. 10. 

Knitwear.—Codes drafted by Ameri- 
can Knitwear Manufacturers Associa- 
tien and by National Knitted Outwear 
Association. 
~ Kosher Butchers.—Code filed by Fed- 
eration of Kosher Butchers of Greater 
New York, Inc. 

Lace.—Code filed by American Lace 
Manufacturers Association; hearing 
concluded. 

Ladies’ Hand Bags.—Code adopted by 
Ladies’ Hand Bag Manufacturers. 

Laundries.—Code filed. 

Leather.—Code adopted by National 
Association of Sheep Lined and Leather 
Garment Manufacturers Association. 
Inc., New York division. 

Lime.—Code filed; hearing Aug. 8. 

Linoleum.—Code adopted by Lino- 
leum ‘and Felt Base Floor Covering 
Association. 

Lumber.—Code filed by 28 associa- 
tions; hearing began July 20 and con- 
ciuded. 

Metals, Secondary.—-Code being 
drafted by Nonferrous Ingot Metal In- 
stitute and Aluminum Research Insti- 
tute 

Metal Ware.—-Code being drafted by 
Metal Ware Manufacturers Association. 

Millinery.—Code filed by National 
Millinery Council; hearing concluded. 

Morticians.—Code being drafted. 


Many new codes were 


Office Equipment.—Code being drafted 
for manufacturers. 

Oil Burners.—Code adopted. 

Painting.—Code adopted by United 
Painters and General Contractors As- 
sociation of Greater New York. 

Paper.—Code drafted. 

Paper Box.—Ccde filed. 

Paper Rulers.—Code adopted by New 
York Paper Rulers League, Inc. 

Petroleum.—Code filed by American 
Petroleum Institute; hearing partly 
comple.ed; recessed subject to call. 

Photographic.—Code filed; hearing, 
concluded. 

Pretzels.—Organization of bakers per- 
fected; code being drafted. 

Printers.—Code being drafted. 

Rayon.—Code filed by Rayon Weav- 
ers Association; hearing began July 25 
and concluded. Code filed for rayon 
and synthetic yarn-producing indus- 
try; hearing began July 27 and con- 
c.uded. 

Restaurateurs.—Code being drafted 
by Quality Restaurateurs Association, 
Inc., New York. 

Retail Stores.— Code filed; hearing 
Aug. 14. 

Salt.—Code filed; hearing Aug. 14. 

Sash Weights.—-Organization of man- 
ufacturers perfected; code being 
drafted. 

Scrap Iron.—Code drafted by Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel. ; 

Shipbuilding approved Juiy 
26, effective after 10 days. 

Silk.—Code being drafted by Silk As- 
sociation of America. 

Steel.—Code filed by American Iron 
and Steel Institute; hearing recessed. 

Taxicabs.—-Code being drafted. 

Theaters.—-Code filed; hearing Aug. 
10. 


Tires.—-Code being drafted for man- 
ufacturers. 


Tobacco.—Code filed by manufac- 
turers. 

Underwear.—Code filed; hearing Aug. 
10. 

Upholstery and Drapery.—Code being 
drafted. 

Wallpaper. — Code 
Aug. 7. 


Waste Material.—Code being drafted 
by National Association of Waste Ma- 


filed; hearing 


/1010, cement; 1011, cement products; 1013, 
clay 
products; 1020, floor composition of stone, 


Casts; 1026, lime; 1027, mason materials 


terials, except wood and metal; 1037, sand 


807, Automobile tubes and tires.—Coor- 
dinate with Mr. Muir. aNG 1414, Railroad supplies and equipment, 

Service.—Mr. Muir. 
_ 1402, Auto repair; 1413, railroad cone 
tractor. 
| Ships and Ship Supplies—Mr. White- 
mac, 

Transportation Service —Mr. Muir... 
_ 1411, Hauling, trucking, forwarding, bus, 
taxi and street car transportation; 1415, 
rent-a-car system. 
Transportation Service.—Mr. Whiteside. 
1417, Steamship company. 
Miscellaneous.—Mr. Kemp. 
Baby carriages; 1407, bicycles and 
bicycle parts; 1410, carriages, wagons, 
Sleighs and parts; 1412, motor cycles and 
parts; 1422, childrens wheel toys, sleds 


and playground equipment. 
and gravel and mineral aggregates; 1039, ' 


1000.—Stone, Clay, Glass 
and Products 


Construction Materials, 
and Distribution.—Mr. Muir. 
1003, Asphalt and products; 1007, brick; 


Manufacture 


and clay products; 1014, concrete 
clay, tile, etc.; 1021, glass, including plate | 
and window; 1023, granite, marble and’ 
slate; 1024, gypsum products and plaster 


not otherwise classified; 1036, roofing ma- 


Stone not otherwise classified; 1059.01, | py 

limestone; 1041, terra cotta; 1042, tile. — osiery Manufacturers 
Consumers Goods, Viereous Products, | 

Glass and Jewelry—Manufacture.—Mr_ Operate Under Code 

Paddock. 


Williams. 


| 


asbestos 
bottles; 
materials; 1040.01, industrial stoneware. 


1015, Contracting mason; 1028, millwright: 
1032, plastering’ contractors; 


| 


i 


| 
| 


ard and Rogers. 


| leather; 206, fabric belts; 207, bindin 


The code provisi 
1009, Buttons, combs and hairpins, ivory, provisions fixing maximum 


shell and bone; 1016, crockery and pottery; 
1012, china; .1005, beads; 1017, diamonds 
and precious stones; 1018, enamelware: 
1022, glassware and cut glass; 1025, imita- 
tions of precious stones; 1029, mirrors; 
1030, monuments and mausoleums; 1031, 
optical goods; 1033, porcelain products, ex- 
cept plumbing supplies; 1040, stoneware. 
Industrial Goods — Manufacture.—Mr. 


hosiery manufacturers will be in effect 
pending final approval of the Code. 
This was brought about July 28 by the 
issuance of an executive order by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, entering into an agree- 
ment with the National Association of 
| Hosiery Manufacturers to make these pro- 
| visions of the Code effective as of July 26. 
| The Code establishes a 40-hour week 
and varying rates of minimum wages for 
the several classes of workers in the. in- 


Industrial Goods.—Mr. Muir. ‘dustry, ranging from $2 
1001, Abrasive paper and cloth; 1002, J ging $27.50 to $12 a week, 


and asbestos products; 1006,. Night Work for Women 
1019, fire brick; 1034, refractory | Boston, Mass.—A law which prohibits 
the employment of women in textile and 
leather industries after 6 p. m. may be 
suspended by the State Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry under a bill passed 
.by both houses of the Levislature. Such 
iegislation had been requested by Gov- 
ernor Ely. 


1004, Bakelite products and plastics. 


Service Organizations.—Mr. Muir. 


1035, road 

and sewer contractors; 1038, sand and 

gravel contractors; 1043, tile contractors. 
Miscellaneous.—Mr. Allen. 

1008, Incandescent bulbs; 1033.01, pot-. 
ery. 


Michigan Chain-store Tax 


200.—Textiles and Products| |. Mich.—The Legislature ad- 

_journed July 17 after passing a chain store 
tax bill over Governor Comstock’s veto. 
The tax ranges from $10 on each store 
in chains of less than three to $250 per 


except | ctore f 
ws and, or chains of 25 stores or more. 


tapes; 210, blouses and waists; 211, blouses 
and “waists; 211, braids, brass trimmings | 
and narrow fabrics; 213, men’s and boy’s | 
caps, 215, women’s and children’s cloaks | 
and suits; 216, men’s and boys’ clothing; | 
218, men’s and boys’ collars; 220, corsets, | 
girdles and brassiers; 228, silk dresses and | 
waists; 233, felt hats.—Coordinate with | 
Mr. Whiteside; 235, gloves, except leather; | 
236, women's fabric handbags; 237, hand- | 
kerchiefs; 213, wool hats and caps; 247, | 
millinery and millinery supplies; 248, men’s | 
neckwear; 253, overalls,and work clothes; | 
260, cotton shirts; 261, shoe fabrics; 268. | 
slippers, except leather; 276, men's cotton | 
underwear; 278, uniforms; 277, silk and! 
rayon underwear. cut and sewn; coordi-'| 
nate with Mr. Whiteside; 215, women’s and 
children’s woolen clothing; 201, aprons; 
249, women’s neckwear; 250, negligees, pa- | 
jamas and lounging robes; —, pajamas; | 
243, knit outerwear, except hosiery and| 
underwear; 231, embroideries; 234, flags 
and bunting; 238, men’s cotton hosiery; 
239, men’s silk hosiery; 240, women’s and 
children’s cotton hosiery; 241, women’s and 


Clothing—Manufacture.—Messrs. How- 


204, Bathrobes; 205, belting 


— with instruc- 
tions to fill out and 
mail for information 
about a contract which 
combines features of family ‘ 
protection with a personal retire- 
ment income, 


It’s a story you'll want to hear. 


Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? 7 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


hours of work and minimum wages for ° 


anc spaghetti. moccasins; 927, shoe ornaments and | tute of America, Inc., and National As- Motor by Na- terial Dealers. 
II.—Carbonated and Soft Beverages— novelties: 905. men’s boots and shoes; sociation of Retail Druggists. ren Association 0 otor Bus Oper- Women’s Headwear.—Code filed by with Mr. Whiteside; 271, suspenders and | Joun Hancock Tvqumy Bureau 
915, harness, saddlery. Dry Goods, Retail.—Code drafted. Cote Women’s Headwear Group, Inc. garters. _ Cu St., Bostox, Mass, 
soft drinks and mineral Electrical—Code filed by National grafted. Woodworkers.—Code drafted. | 224, Raw Cotton.—Agricultural Adjust- | 
I11.—Dairy Products.—A, A. A 902, 914, handbags Newsprint. Code fled by National Sted by National Aaso- | 
127, ice cream; 133, milk and cream ments; 921, leather novelties and speciali- Embroidery.—Code drafted by Na- of the United States. ing began July 24 and concluded. , ton convertors: 223, cotton Fagot OM ee 
fresh); 108, cheese. ties; 913, leather gloves and trimmings; . 


| 225, cotton yarns; 222, cotton knit fabrics; 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Need of Credit Expansion by Banks 


As Factor in Economic Recovery 


President Endorses R. 


Capital by Federal Aid for Financing 
Citizens and Business 


‘the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are prepared to match capital 
ddllars with any sound bank that can use 
additional capital for the extension of 
credit to business and industry. 

This recognition by the Federal Admin- 
isiration of the need for additional capital 
aud credit was set forth by Jesse H. Jones 
chairman. Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, in outlining a method for en- 
abling financial institutions to expand 
their credit activities. Banks of the coun- 
try. in the view of Chairman Jones, must 
extend needed credit to all classes of citl- 
vens in order to assure the success of the 
recovery program. 

Mr. Jones made a plea for more credit 
by banks when he spoke. Aug. 1, in the 
National Radio Forum uncer the auspices 
of ithe Washington Star. The address was 
broadcast over the network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

At the conclusion ot his address, Mr. 
Jones read the following letter from the 
President : 

“Dear Chairman: I have just finished 
reading vour address to be delivered on 
the National Radio Forum, Aug. 1, and 
heartily endorse all that you have to say 


about the need for credit. and about co-— 


operation in the general scheme of ‘every- 
body back to work.’ 
Reads a Message 


From President Roosevelt 

“I congratulate the many bankers who 
have safely steered their institutions 
through the troubles of the past four 
years, but credit must be made available 


te all classes of our citizens if business. 


ig to be reestablished on a permanent, 
workable basis. | 
“Your plan to provide the banks with 


new and added capital, by the purchase of | 
preferred stock on such fair terms as those | 
outlined. will enable them to extend this | 


credit without fear of their own positions. 
“It is also interesting to know—as the 


bankers will appreciate—that this can be_ 


done with no added tax burden, 
no cost to the public treasury.” 

Mr. Jones, in beginning his address, re- 
‘viewed the conditions which have existed 
during the last few years, and briefly out- 
lined the efforts which have recently been 


and at 


mace to bring about improved condtiions. | 
All interests should work together, he said, 


in the moyement for recovery. 

“This.” he seid. “requires a willingness 
to compose one’s views with the views of 
others. to take one’s place in the general 
scheme of our gi<ional life, to accept lead- 
ership. and to assume an ordinary busi- 
ness risk. To halt and to wait will not 
help. 

“Now. to do all of this and to get busi- 
ness back to a normal, even keel. especially 
requires capital — invested capital and 
working capital. And it requires credit— 
available credit. and credit to be extended 
in a normal way and on normal values. 

This is where banks and bankers must 
do their share if the recovery program is 


te succeed. National banks, State banks, | 


investment banks and the Federal Re- 
serye, all have a responsible share, and 
since they are amply supdhed with cash 
néhe should hold back, or hesitate to ex- 
tend needed credit. 

-It will require a great deal more cash 
and credit to carry and handle 10-cent 
cotton than 5-cent cotton; $1 wheat than 
40-cent wheat; 60-cent corn than 15-cent 
corn: and so on. as these prices continue 
to increase. 


= 


Aspects of Requirements 
For Capital and Credit 


The manufacturer, the processor, the 
merchant, the employer, must all have 
additional capital and additional credit 
if.they are to be able to carry on in the 
recovery program. Many industries are 
in need of permanent capital and this 
can be provided by the investment banker 
as: soon as we have a return of confidence 
by {he nvesting public. In the mean- 
time, banks must exert themselves to 
meet the situation. by lending on sound 
local values, not recklessly, but based upon 
a going country instead of a busted one. 

“Our banks and bankers must have con- 
fidence and they must be put in a position 


where they can provide credit without | 


endangering their own positions or that! 
of their depositors. | 
And with this in view, the United States , 


— 


extend eredit in a reasonable way, will 
not contribule to the general welfare nor 
to business recovery. 

There can be no sustained prosperity. 
no return to normal conditions, without 
actual, available credit for all legitimate 
needful ptirposes—for agriculture, busi- 
ness and industry of all kinds—from the 
smallest borrower to the largest—in the 
hamlet as well as in the big centers. 

It is well known that recovery in agri- 
culture and a living price for the prod- 
ucts of the American farmer, are upper- 
most in the President’s mind. He has said 


on many occasions that this Nation can- | 


not hope for lasting prosperity until agri- 
culture is put on a living basis. 


In the short period of four months. he | 
has revolutionized the price of practi-: 
caily all farm products, and in an effort. 


to help in this direction, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has 
sent to its 32 loan agencies throughout 
the country. bulletins expressing its read- 


'iness: to make loans in substantial vol- 


umnes: (a) for the carrying and orderly 


recently | 


marketing of agricultural commodities and 


livestock, (b) for making loans to farmers 
and stockmen to enable them to carry 


‘c) for purchasing agricultural commodi- 
ities and livestock directly from, the 
farmer. 


the Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 


and market their crops and livestock, and 


Such loans, together with those to be 
made by the Farm Credit Administration, 


tions, taken with the activities of the De- 


partment of Agriculture. bring the Ameri- 
can farmer complete banking facilities 
and much needed relief. 


Securities and Cash 
In Sufficient Quantity 

In looking over the bank statements of 
June 30, especially those of the larger 
banks, it is clear that there is no shortage 
of ready money or of bank liquidity. 

The coffers of the big banks are filled 
with Government securities, cash balances 


| 


F.C. Plan to Provide 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BUSINESS SLACKENS 


SOFT-COAL PRODUCTION UP 


AUTO PRODUCTION UP 


LEGEND 
19.32 


APR. IMAY |JUNJ JUL. JAUGIJSEPT. |OCT.|NOV) DEC. 


DJUSTED index of automobile production 
shows gain of 1.6 per cent over the pre- 
week. 
units for week ended July 29 compared with 
63,137 units the previous week. Sales of new 
passenger cars for six months exceed figure 
for same period last year by almost 5 per cent. 
Data from Cram’s Automotive Reports. 


CONSTRUCTION FALLS OFF 


Production approximated 64,425 


een operations suffered slight decline, 

contract awards showing daily average for 
week ended July 22 of $3,554,000 compared with 
$3,588,000 average previous week. Demand for 
building material well sustained and prices on 
structural steel higher. Data from F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. 


COTTON RECEIPTS FALL OFF 


a 


INJ FE JAN.JFEB. 
100 JANJFEBI/MAR APR. JUN] JUL. AUG DEC. i00 100 
90 80 
80 60 
70 40 
!NERAL business activity turned definitely JRODUCTION of soft coal week ended July 
downward in the week, although some 22 estimated at 7,220 thousand tons, in- 
industries established new production peaks crease of 255,000 tons, or 3.7 per cent, over vious 
for the current recovery. Automobile produc- ’ preceding week.. This compares with 4,400 
tion advanced to 1933 high and so did freight- thousand tons in corresponding week of 1932 
car loadings. Bank deposits lower for week and 6,826 thousand tons in that of 1931. An- 
but larger than a year ago. Data from New thracite production also increased. Chart 
York Times. based on Bureau of Mines figures. 
a 
LESS STEEL PRODUCTION HIGHER PEAK IN LUMBER 
100 100; 100 
60 in 60 60 ~ 
40 
*TEEL production eased off slightly during RODUCTION of lumber at the mills in 
week, first break since upturn began ,in week ended July 22 reached a new peak, 
March. Producers more conservative pend- being 3.3 per cent greater than in the previous 
ing clarification of Government program, and week. Orders showed further curtailment 
consumers withhold fresh commitments until owing to cessation of speculative buying. Data 
situation becomes better defined. Data from by National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
Wall Street Journal. tion. 
CARLOADINGS RISE WHEAT RECEIPTS LESS 
100 400 400 
80 + 300 
60 200 200 


100 


( 


‘ARLOADINGS of 648,914 cars, heaviest for 
A the year, represent slight increase over pre- 


reported from primary 


HEAT receipts 
markets were much less for the week. 


ee of cotton at primary markets 


vious week and a gain of 29.3 per cent over 


week ended July 29 43. 
Decline ascribed to fall in price and uncer- uly 29 were set at 43.5 per 


in the Federal Reserve, and otherwise, | 
which indicates that they are still waiting | 
to see if the things which people own} 
and have to offer as security for loans, | 
have any real value as a basis of credit. 


fected loadings in West. 


tion data. 


same week in ‘1932. Slump in grain prices af- 
Thus far this year 
loadings have totaled 15,078,061 cars, against 
15,529,421 in 1932. American Railway Associa- 


A banker may argue that he has no 
applications for loans that he can afford 
te make. but that same banker is prob- 
ably continuing the policy of converting 
his loans into cash or Government se- 
curities. This policy of forced liquidation 
should cease, and borrowers not only given 
time to work out their problems, but en- 
couraged to take an active part in the re- 
/covery program. It should always be re- 
‘membered that it is the borrower who buys 
and hires. 


: No one blames a banker for wanting to | 


| be able to pay his depositors upon de- 
‘mand, and I am not finding fault, but 


‘merely calling attention to the fact that | 


|if banks are to be run-on such a liquid 
basis as to be able to pay their depositors 


pusiness and that simply stops the works. 

The Congress passed a law in the Sum- 
mer of 1932 authorizing the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make loans 
to any individual or corporation and for 
/any purpose. The act was: passed be- 
| cause of dried-up bank credit. It never 


‘on demand, there will be no credit for. 


‘became a law because President Hoover | 
'yetoed the act, but Congress wanted the) 


_people who needed credit, to have credit. 


To encourage banks to put themselves | 


stronger positions by increasing their 


‘capital so that they can with safety assist 


in the general program of recovery by) 
‘lending and functioning as banks should | 
‘function in normal times, the directors of | 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, | 
with the full approval of the President | 


and the Secretary of the Treasury, are 
|prepared to match capital dollars with 
|any sound bank that can use additional 
(capital to advantage. 


‘Federal Funds Available 
To Add to Bank Capital 


The Corporation will do this by buying 
_ preferred stock,.to ._pay 5 per cent divi- 
'dends, payable semiannually out of net 
earnings. If dividends are not earned, 
they will accumulate, but not be payable 


except from net earnings. “| 
The stock may be retired at will by the | 


Government, through the Reconstruction | pank, and at all events it must be re- 
Finance Corporation, is prepared to buy tired out of 40 per cent of the net earn- 
preferred stock in sound banks, State and | jngs of the bank, after payment of the 
national, to any reasonable extent, based | preferred dividends, and after setting up 


upon good business judgment and the use , 
to. which the institution can put the capi- | 
tal. 

‘The amount of new capital that may be | 
provided in this way will not, in itself, be | 
large compared to the credit requirements | 
of the country, but by strengthening and | 
increasing the capital structure of banks, | 
they can take the ordinary business risk | 
in extending credit, consistent with their. 
capital and deposit positions. 


Liquidation of Assets. | 


Frozen in Closed Banks | 


The Glass-Steagall bill, now a law, is, 
beyond doubt, the greatest forward step. 
in. banking legislation since the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act. It is the de-, 
sire of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, through the purchase of addi- 
lional preferred stock in banks and trust 
c)mpanies, to make the benefits of this 
law more extensive and the insurance 
feature less a burden. 

Any bank that has functioned as a bank 
should function, has made losses and ac- 
cumulated some slow and frozen assets, 
afid this without the slightest criticism 
of.the bank management. 

“To absorb the losses, most of the banks. 
have reduced their surplus and reserve 
accounts, and some, their capital stock. 

The Government is now willing further 
to repair these losses and in effect to 
carry the slow assets by the purchase of 
preferred stock in sound banks on a very 
favorable basis, thus providing additional 
liquidity for new loans while at the same 


all necessary reserves to comply with the, 


banking laws, and to provide reasonably 
for losses, depreciations, etc. 


It is not required, however, of any bank | 


that more than 5 per cent of its preferred 
stock be retired in any one year, and no 


stock must be retired except from net. 


carnings available for that purpose, be- | 


ginning two years from date of issuance. 


The national banking laws provide that. 


common stock. This will enable the bank 
that wishes to do so, to convert its pre- 
ferred stock into common stock from time 
to time, by selling it to its own stock- 


ithe preferred stock may be converted into) 


holders or others than the Government. | 


time. 
Where the law does not allow State 
banks to issue preferred stock, the Re- 


This may be done, all or in part, at any 


COMMODITY PRICES FALL 


tainty of trading operations. Compared with 
weekly average of 100 for 1923-25, receipts 
ended July 29 were 103.4 per cent and for week 
before 146.9 per cent. Data from Chicago 
Board of Trade. : 


Cotton 


a 


BOND MARKET WEAKER 


cent compared with 79.6 per cent a week ago. 


pared with 207,000 bales the week before; and 
108,000 bales in same period in 1932. Statistics 


from New York Cotton Exchange. 


STOCK PRICES DECLINE 


moving into sight 113,000 bales com- 


Tele) 150 
80 100 100 
60 so} 50 


YNDEX number of wholesale 


of March 5, at 55, was the lowest. 
Irving Fisher Syndicate. 


prices, based on 100 as 1926 average, last 
week was 69.6, which compares with 70.4 a 
week ago, highest of the year to date. Average 


FEWER BUSINESS FAILURES 


commodity OND prices on New York Stock Exchange 


weakened during the week, 40 corporate 
issues averaging 84.32 as against 88.49 week 
before. Sales were almost cut in half, 48,- 


200,000 par value as compared with 89,100,000 
the week before. Data from New York Times. 


BANK DEBITS DECREASE 


( 


A 


Data from 


‘OMPOSITE prices of selected stock on New 

York Stock Exchange fell to $87.98 from 
$88.62 the week before. 
shares from 42,335,000 shares in previous week, 


which was a period of unusual selling volume. 
Data from New York Times. 


BROKERS’ LOANS SHRINK 


Sales fell to 12,848.000 


year. 


‘140¢ —— 100 
180 - 120 
100 = 80 g. i 40 
60 60 20 


failures* in week ended July 27 

totaled 333, lowest for any full week this 
There were 366 business insolvencies in 
the previous week and 60° in same week last 
year. Data from Dun & Bradstreet. 


RESERVE LOANS DECREASE 


basis 


| EBITS to individual accounts reported to 

Yederal Reserve Board by banks in lead- 
ing cities outside of New York for week ended 
July 26 were 1.5 per cent less than total for 
previous week but 16.4 per cent higher than 
total reported in corresponding week last year. 


TIME MONEY EASIER 


ROKERS’ loans on the New York Stock 
Exchange showed a decrease of $73,000,- 
000, falling to a total of $894,000,000 for the 
week ended July 29, result of the fall in prices 
of stocks and securities. 
eral Reserve Board. 


LESS MONEY CIRCULATED 


Statistics from Fed- 


July 


fe charts of “Weekly Business 
of Foreign and Domestic 


their banks were in a weakened condi- | 
tion, and that they had to appeal to the | 
Government for help. 

This is a very poor excuse, based largely 
on false pride or unwarranted fear, and_ 
besides that question is not involved. Most | 
banks already have ample capital if they | 
are to continue liquidating their loans, | 
but the President wants them to do a job! 
and wants to make it safe and easy for. 


them to do it. 


‘construction Finance Corporation will buy | 


5 per cent, 10-year capital notes, which | 


be retired in exactly the same manner as 
preferred stock is retired. 


take the place of preferred stock, and to, 


As a matter of fact. for the Govern- | 
ment to be willing to buy stock in a/' 
bank and advertise to the world that it is | 
a partner in that bank, is the greatest | 
compliment and source of strength that | 


160 
A 
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EDERAL Reserve Board’s statement cover- 
ing member banks in 90 leading cities on 
26 showed decreases of $104,000,000 in 
loans and investments; $9,000,000 in time de- 


IME MONEY freely offered during week at 
unchanged rates. Same was true of call 
money. Up to middle of July money was flow- 


GAIN a slight loss is noted in money in cir- 
culation for the week ended July 29, the 
figures being $5,619,000,000 as against $5,651,- 


posits; and $69,000,000 in net demand deposits. 


Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 etcept where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


ing rapidly out of New York, causing firmer 
tendency in rates. Data from New York Times. 


4. 


000,000. 


Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
Commerce of the Department of 


available. 


Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Foreign Representatives 
to the Department of Commerce 


by United States Treasury. 


Data on money circulation compiled 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. 
Latest data plotted on the chart are for the week ended July 29, where 


shows no change but conditions in Ja- 


Total Advances 
Made by R. F.C. 


Since Beginning 


Loans of 2.8 Billion Dollars 
Granted Since February 

, Of Last’ Year; Repay- 

ments Total 728 Million 


Cash advances aggregating $2,819,136.788 
have been made bv the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Reconstruction Fnance 
Corporation since that agency began 
operation on Feb. 2, 1932. Repayments 
have been made to the extent of $728,- 
119,600. | 

Banks and trust companies borrowed 
$1,221,878,164, of which 45 per cent ($545,- 
072.969) has been—repaid. 

Loans for relief purposes were made 
to States, Territories and political sub- 
divisions of States under the Emergency 
| Relief and Construction Act of 1932 to the 
amount of $299,838.296. and under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 to 
the amount of $79,114,990. Repayments 
have beenmade to the amount of $466,145, 

Report on Loans 

The Corporation made public. Aug. 5, 
a report on loans and repayments during 
the entire life of the organization up to 
July 29. 

Loans to railroads have amounted 
$381,026,501 and. of this 
been repaid. 

The Secretary of Agriculture made crop 
loans to farmers from funds furnished by 
the Corporation in 1932 to the amount 
of $64,.204.503. of which $21,785,889 has 
been repaid, and in 1933 to the amount of 
$56.770,018, of which $796,787 has been 
repaid. 

Other loans to help the farmers in- 
cluded $1,497,503 to aid in financing the 
sale of agricultural surpluses in foreign 
markets and $4,288.299 to finance the 
carrving and orderly marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities and lievstock produced 
in the United States. Of the latter sum, 
$1.081.361 has been repaid. 

The Land Bank Commissioner was 
loaned $2.200,000 to enable him to make 
|loans to joint stock land banks and to 
farmers under the Emergency Farm Mort- 
| gage Act of 1933. 
| The Corporation has loaned $47,070, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
purchase of Home Loan Bank stock, and 
| $1,000,000 for the purchase of Home Own- 
| ers’ Loan Corporation stock. 

Aid Granted Banks 

| To aid in organization or reorganization 
of banks and trust companies through pur- 
chase of wvreferred stock or capital notes 
and debentures $37,858,000 was used, while 
$12.225.000 was loaned for the same pur- 
_poscs on security of preferred stock. 

The Corporation loaned $37,961.601 to 
, aid in financing self-liquidating projects, 
and of this $52,100 has been repaid. 

Other loans and repayments were as 
follows: 

Mortgage loan companies, $177,579,880; 
repaid, $22,243.319. 

Regional agricuitural credit corporations, 
| $140,772.058; repaid. $21,463,996. 

Building and loan associations, $109.799,- 
705; repaid, $29,208,228. 

Insurance companies, $84,781,336; repaid, 
$16,048,842. 

Federal land banks, $23,800,000. 

Livestock credit corporations, $12,255,< 
530; repaid, $8.171.348. 

Federal intermediate credit banks, $9,- 
250.000; repaid, $9,250,000. 

Joint stock land banks, 
paid, $226.818. 

Agricultural credit corporations. $4,603.- 
repaid, $2,402.798. 

Credit unions, $565,148: repaid, $16,825. 
The Corporation stated that it has au- 
thorized loans and other adavnees of funds 


$49,742,168 has 


$8,796,696: re= 


required by law to be made (1) to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for crop loans; 
(2) to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
, purchase of stock of the. Home Loan Bank 
| Bank and the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
‘ration; (3) to the Land Bank Commis- 
_ Sioner for loans to joint stock land banks 
and farmers; and (4) to States and Terri- 
tories for relief purposes upon certificates 
from the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator. 

Of this total, $269,604,014 was withdrawn 
or canceled and $422,.215.680 is still at the 
disposal of the borrowers. 

Since the. passage of the Emergency 
Banking Act, the Corporation has agreed 
to purchase $47,330,500 of preferred stock 
or capital notes and debentures to aid in 
organizing or reorganizing banks and to 
make loans for that purpose aggregating 
| $14,348,000 secured by preferred stock. 
Under these authorizations $50,083,000 in 
cash has been disbursed. In addition to 
these agreements, the Corporation has 
made conditional agreements to subscribe 
$56,600,000 of preferred stock or capital 
notes and debentures and to loan $1,100.- 
000 upon preferred stock. Disbursement 
of funds on these conditional agreements 
is awaiting compliance with the conditions. 
. Under section 36 of the Emergency Farm 
| Mortgage Act of 1933, the Reconstruction 


maica have continued to improve. 


In the Dominican Republic business re- ' 
mains hesitant and generally 


unsatis- 


factory. while in Haiti a continued up- 
turn of business was observable as against 


the decline normal at this season. 
situé:10n in Costa Rica has been less slug- 


World trade conditions are rev 
the Department of Commerce i 
mary of reports sent by 


radio and cable : mate has been revised upward and higher 
by 


representatives abroad. The summary | prices have improved the position of the 


gish than 


“ness. 


The 


was expected at this season. In 


iewed by. rise more rapidly than retain sales of Honduras overstocking by most stores has 
na sum- imported goods; the cotton crop esti- added to the normal seasonal sluggish- 
Retail buying improved somewhat 


in Pamana during July. 


follows: 


planters. 


Trade and industry in the Netherlands 


can come to any bank. And as for the) 
‘critical neighbor, he is not entitled to a 
decent place in society. 

There are not really a great many of | 
these gossipy’ gentlemen in the country, : 
but entirely too many at that, and while 
vou itieht feel like chocking your favorite 


Retirement of Securities 
In Course of 20 Years 


The plan for retirement, as adopted by 
the diretcors, together with the low divi- 
dend rate provided, should make it pos- 


ging during July. but those to the United | 
‘States have increased: 


Sible for practically all of the preferred 
/stock which may be sold to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to be amor- 
tized in approximately 20 years, and with- 


| 


Purchases of Stock 


out depriving the stockholders of divi- 


-dends on their common stock in the mean- 


time 
This can be done without increasing 
the tax burden. The Government will be 


time building up their capital. 
A billion dollars, or even half a billion 
of.added capital to the banks of the coun- 


try, can be multiplied many times in the copartner with the banks with a limited 
return of 5 per cent, which is well above | 
only| the cost of money to the Government, | 


extension of credit. 

Ample bank capita! will not 
Strengthen the banks and make it safe! but an attractive rate to banks that can 
and easy for them to respond to the, use added capital. 
credit needs of the country, but it will | 
strengthen the morale of the bankers, and of some of the larger banks, as well as 


both are necessary if we are to conduct, the smaller ones, and find in many in-. ; 
nance Corporation. has 


ouf banks in harmony with the recovery stances they would be glad to increase 


pregram. 

Credit is the blood stream of all busi- 
ness, and banking is the heart. Business 
must be financed by bank deposits, and 


their capital through the issuance of pre- 
ferred stock to be sold to the Reconstruc- 
Won Finance Corporation, but they are 
\afraid their neighbors and competitors 


neighbor of this character. that is still 
against the law, if you choke too hard. 


Of Benefit to Bank 


It has been demonstrated in several in- 
stances that the purchase of preferred , 
stock in a bank by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation—and by the way, this | 
is only done after a thorough examina-. 
tion of the bank—has immediately dis- 
pelled all fear or concern on the part of 


the depositors, and open bank runs have. 


I have talked to the managing officers 


banks that accept deposits and do not! would gossip about them to the effect that; [Continued on Page 15, Column 4.] | 


been stopped. 

It is also noteworthy to say that in no: 
instance where the Reconstruction Fi- 
taken preferred 
stock in a bank, has there been the 
slightest disposition on the part of the 
depositors to withdraw their funds, and 
may I ask who wants a better bank than. 


' were better 


| Condition ot Treasury Day by Da 


Exports from Argentina have been lag-| Business in Ecuador shows no recovery, 


with traders continuing to mark tiime 
and with exchange difficulties 
complicating the situation. 


imports show 
rising tendency, especially tin plate and. 
lumber from the United States. British West Indies markets show 
Further improvement transpired in’ pronounced renewal of interest in im- 
Peru during July and sales in most lines| ports from the United States. with 
than in June; replenish- American prices now on competitive terms 

ment of stocks is causing imports to with British: general activity in Trinidad 


a 


Interial-revenue receipts July 27 


‘ July 28 July 29 
Miscellaneous internal revenuc ............  2.747.821.87 3.323.674.44 2.198.822.12 
Processing tax on farm products........... 21.431.64 25,990.08 ~ 15,317.07 

428,955.72 943.089 .66 44,026.33 

GM 240,104.94 243 826.93 136.854 .66 
2.604.129 96 2.768.798 .69 *28.305.274 04 

758.712.54 3.984 ,603.83 30.626 677.235 

Trust fund expenditures......... $91,798.19 637,739.10 433,302.23. 

PUBIC GEOL OXMENGICUTES. 1.076.399.75 576.010.25 1.072.322 .50 

Balance today .......... .837,878.856.16 835,116, 569.86 §33.865.700.09 
844,953,.522.16 845 664,864.59 838 864,809.50 


* Excess of credits (deduct). 


further 


has tended to improve, the chief bene- , 


ficiaries being building, tobacco manu- 
facture, and the metals industry, the la‘- 
ter having been stimulated by orders from 
Shipyards and aircraft plants. 

Ccitain indications of recovery have fi- 
nally appeared in the Greek © situation. 
owing to more stable political conditions 
and the favorable reaction from world 
developments;. a continued reduction in 


vy as Shown in Condensed Form 


July 31 


Aug. Aug. 2 
$975,929.87 $180.842.15 $651,364.98 
5.358,184.36 3.537.978.99 7.452.471.5 
54,183.59 22,271.69 22.880 42 
2,137.878.28 1.043.386.90 902,005.76 
599 668.13 230,838.68 191.808.70 
254.260.25 1.585.628.65 
833.865.700.089 533 SIS 830,574.224.27 
845 043,884.57 840.826.524.29 900.497.584.55 
$2.192.864.35 $1,296 .243.87 $1,550.237.90 
275.915.45 691.159.19 8.716,585.83 
2.193.266.27 4.290.740.21 4,727.643.57 
3,707 279.36 3.670.093 .50 10.950.169.02 
498.774.16 1.909.105.50 542.229.62 
244.645.25 ? 213,168.75 61.311.082.25 
833.952.959.723 830.574,224.27 812.699 .636.26 


843,045,804.57 840.826,524.29 900.497,584.55 


Finance Corpcration is provided with an 
appropriation of $50,000,000 for loans to 
refinance the indebtedness of drainage, 
levee and irrigation districts. The Cor- 
poration has received 121 applications 
which are being considered at the present 
time and several appraisals have been 
ordered-—priority being shown to districts 
in the greatest distress and in which all 
of the bonds have been deposited for set- 
tlement on a very low basis. _ Indications 
are that the first loans will be made on 
a.basis of approximately 35 per cent, it 
was Stated. 


— 


the unfavorable trade balance is reported. 

Canadian business shows a maintenance 
of recent gains with manufacturing. 
dairying. and lumbering in an improved 
position; the most important event. of 
the past week was the flotation of a 
£15.000,000 loan in London. 

Japanese business remains quiet and 
featureless, with importers holding back 
orders in anticipation of further advances 
in exchange; higher silk cocoon prices 
are exerting a favorable influence on 
agriculture 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


J: Common DivipEND 
No. 94 

A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
‘40c) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable September 1, 


1933. to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 15, 
1933. Checks will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. Treasurer. 


to . 


totaling $3,244,719.426, excluding advances 
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Price-fixine Issue 
Raised at Hearing 
By Oil Producers 


Recovery Administrator Op- 


poses Inclusion in Code; 


Low Wage Schedule for 
Filling Station Workers 


Agreement on a code of fair competition 
for the petroleum industry before the end 
of the’ coming week is sought by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 


Committees representing the various 
factions in the industry are in the Na- 
tional Capital, holding themselves in 
readiness for consultation, as officials of 
the National Recovery Administration are 
studying the testimony and briefs which 
were presented during open hearings on 
the proposed code on July 31. Aug. 1, 
2 and 3. 

Issue of Price Fixing | 


The open sessions on the proposed trade 
plan were brought tc a close by Deputy 
Administrator K. M. Simpson, after differ- | 
ences between various members of the in- 
dustry on the question of price fixing re- 
mained unsettled. Although substantial 
accord on the labor 
proposed code had been reached, follow- 
ing agreement among committees repre- 
senting the various interests of the in- 


dustry and representatives of the Re-. 


covery Administration, a number of oil 


executives recommended later that the, 


pay rates for employes of retail outlets 
be lower than the rates agreed upon. 
The proposed code has been drafted 


Fifty 


| Against Government 


Power to Regulate 


Refineries Ask Injunction 


The right of the Federal Government 
to regulate the movement of oil in inter- 
state commerce was challenged Aug. 3 in| 
a bill for injunction filed in the Supreme | 
Court of the District of Columbia. | 
The suit was filed by F. W. Fischer, of 
Tyler, Tex., on behalf of about 50 refin-— 
-eries, which seek to enjoin the Secretary 
of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, from-en- | 
forcing President Roosevelt's order pro- 
hibiting shipments in interstate commerce 
of oil produced in violation of a State law 
or regulation. 
| The President's order was issued under | 
authority granted by section 9(c) of the. 
National Industrial Recovery Act. It is 
‘contended in the petition that this grant) 
of authority by Congress is unconstitu- | 
tional. 
Justice Joseph W. Cox has set the pe- | 
tition for hearing Aug. 15. He issued an 
order to Secretary Ickes to show cause, 
why an injunction should not be granted. 


Oils Challenged Registration of New Issues 
Under Securities Act. 


Proposed Flotations of Stocks and Bonds as Notified to. 


Trade Commission 


New registrations of securities under | 
the 1933 act were announceed during the | 
week by the Federal Trade Commission. | 


The total amount of securities now regis- | 


tered is $126,000,000. 
The issues announced by the Commis- 

sion follow: 

August 2 

JOHN E. EDGERTON, INC., Lebanon, | 
Tenn. (2-109-1), a Delaware corporation, 
dealers in securities, registering an issue 
of 6 per cent, two-year convertible notes | 
in the amount of $650,000; fee paid the. 
Commission, $65. Officers are: John E 


Edgerton, Lebanon, secretary-treasurer; | 


and Dan E. McGugin, Nashville, attor- 
ney. 
FIRST INVESTMENT COUNSEL COR- 


ble in doing almost 


menial principle price fixing does noi 
conform to our conception of government, 
“but in emergencies like war, like economic 
stress that confronts us, we are justifia-— 
anything that will re- 


PORATION, Boston (2-105-1), a Massa- 
chusetts corpoartion, investing in and) 
holding for investment, the stdéck, bonds, ' 
and other evidences of indebtedness of 
any corporation or corporations. The 


provisions of 


| Store this country to normal economic | 
conditions.” 
“I undsrstand.” said Governor Murray, 
“the rules already written make no pro- 
vision with reference to a minimum price. 
for crude, but it does make provision for) 
hours of labor and the price of labor. It! 
makes no distinction between governmen- 
tal functions fixing the price and hours 
of labor and in the cost of the product.” 
' Governors William Comstock, of Mich- | 
-igan, and Alfred Landon, of Kansas, also | 


current issue is to be of capital stock; | 


the amount. “such number of shares 


within authorized capitalization as shall | 
be sold for $600,000.” Fee paid the Com-' 


mission is $60. 
public offering is Aug. 16, 1933. F. Ha- 
ven Clark, Nahant, Mass., is president; 


Charles Higginson, Cohasset, Mass.. 
treasurer. 
MUTUAL MANAGEMENT CO., Jersey) 


City (2-103-1), a Delaware corporation, 


deals in certificates of shares 1n an un- 


incorporated investment trust known as’ 


The date of proposed | 


in part by committees representing the | advocated price control, according to tele- | 


jndustry and in part by the National | grams sent 40 General Johnson and placed 
Recovery Administration. When the pro- in the record. 

visions were made known, an attempt by | 
certain members of the industry to write | sential, E. B. Reeser, former president of 


in price-fixing features was immediately | the American Petroleum Institute, said: | 
launched and carried on, despite a defi- | “If a governmental agency can set a min-— 
imum price on a bushel of wheat, I do not. 
see why another Federal agency cannot. 


nite stand by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, | 
Administrator, against such proposals. 


| im ice 0 el of crude. ’ 


Unsolved Problems of Industry 


Also testifving that price fixing was es- 


the Mutual Investment Trust, which 
owns property in New York. Its shares 
are qualified in Massachusetts. It is 
managed by Mutual Management Co., @ 


of an investment trust indenture. 
trust certificates are signed by the man- 
agement company, authenticated by the 
Empire Trust Co., as trustee, and sol 


and delivered by the management com- 
Herbert J. Lyall, New York, is. 


| pany. 


Delaware corporation. under the terms. 
The 


At the outset of the hearing, Wirt | 


Franklin, of Ponca, Okla., president, In- 
dependent Petroleum Association, called 
for approval of the original code, sub- 
mitted by the American Petroleum Insti- 


Oscar Sutro. general counsel and vice| president-treasurer; William D. Craig, 
president, Standard Oil Co. of California, | New York, secretary. Mutual Manage- 
attacked the code proposed by the Re-| ment Co. is the underwriter. A fee of 


covery Administration as failing to pro-| $25 was paid the Commission for regis- 


tute, and later laid aside, declaring it 


was useless to seek compliance of his *¢ 
group to the production article by any/ tions demanding price regulation, Mr. 
coercive means, as well as to the other | Sutro declared: 
articles in the code under consideration. | 
Among other things, he said that pero 


group, the major companies, insist on 
Presidential control of imports on .a 


scheduled ratio of ‘imrorts to domestic | 


production based on the last half of 
1932; that withdrawals be limited to 100,- 
000 barrels daily; and that a plan of de- 
velopment be incorporated in the code to 
prevent excessive drilling. 

Mr. Franklin proposed a section per- 
mitting the Federal Government “to de- 
term:ne and declare the average cost of 
production of crude petroleum,” and to 
establish a formula for determining the 
costs of gasoline and other products, and 
the average cost of marketing the prod- 
ucts, below which it shall be unfair com-~- 
petition to sell. 


Opposition to Price Fixing , 
Variations in the cost of production oi 


oil are such, Administrator Johnson an-, 


swered, that an average cost is not ap- 
plicable, and added: “I do not believe 
that price fixing is possible in any com- 
moa:ty in which you have not established 
a ccntrol of production.” : 

Mr. Franklin contended that the pur- 
pose of the proposal is to establish a bal- 
ance between supply and demand. Gen. 
Johnson said he would like to be shown 
’*“any case where anybody over a long pe- 
riod of time has been able to control 
prices without being able to control pro- 
duction.” 

Mr. Franklin then argued that “it is 
essential if we are to meet the added 
costs provided by the code for labor, that 
we must have something on which to 
base it and from which to get that money 
io pay labor.” Gen. Johnson replied: 
“You will have it if you regulate pro- 
cuction.” 

Agreeing with the view of those favor- 
ing price fixing, Governor William Mur- 
ray, cf Oklahoma, said that as a funda- 


| 


vide an “answer to the industry’s prob-| tration, indicating a total aggregate pro- 
lems.” As spokesman for the various fac-| ceeds of the security offered not to ex- 
ceed $250,000. | 

NATIONAL BOND DEPOSITOR COR- 

“This code increases the burdens of the 
industry and it does nothing to carry out, | 
as we see it, the liberal view of a liberal | 
administration.” 
| “If you do not give us price regula- | 
tion, you can make codes from now 10) 


PORATION, Indianapolis (2-110-1), an, 
Indiana corporation, issuer of land bank | 
bond share certificates representing | 
shares of beneficial interest in joint-| 
stock land bank bonds, Federal land} 
bank bonds and non-taxable obligations 


, doomsday and you will get nowhere,” he. 
‘added. | 
| Urging disregard of a “laissez faire” eco- | 
‘nomic policy, Mr. Sutro stated: 
| “The true reason, in my humble judg-. 
iment, why the price question has been 
_avoided is not the difficulty of enforcing | 


but because there is a school of thought | 


business. and that school of thought, I 
say, is not representative of the Presi- 
dent's views.” 


Status of “Wildcatting” 
A sharp division of opinion on the 


question of new oil well discoveries also 
arose at the hearing. Mr. Franklin pro- 


it, not the question of its constitutionality, | 


| posed an amendment to the code permit- . 


iting ‘“wildcatting’ and providing for, 
Presidential permission for the develop- | 
ment of an oil fleld after discovery of | 
new pools. 

Jack Blalock, of Marshall, Tex., of the, 
independent group, objected to. this. 
amendment on the grounds that it con-| 
stituted interference by the Federal Gov- | 
ernment with State governments to this' 
extent. C. D. Ames, of The Texas Co.,| 
also approved the code in its present form | 


of the Federal Government. The cur- 
rent issue. an investment trust, is to be 
for 250.000 land bank bond shares at an 


approximate price of $1 ashare. Fee paid | 


the Commission is $25. William F. Shu- 
maker, Indianapolis, is president; Otto 
Meyer, secretary -treasurer. Meyer & 
Shumaker, Inc., Indianapolis, are the 
underwriters. 


CORPORATION, Helena, Mont. (2-108- 
1), a Montana corporation, engaged in 
the mining and milling of ore, register- 
ing an issue of 6 per cent 10-year in- 
come notes and stock, paying a fee of 
$65 to the Commission, indicating a to- 
tal aggregate proceeds from the issue 
estimated not to exceed $650.000. John 


industry are seeking to bring the thou- 
sands of workers in filling stations and 
other outlets under the so-called blanket 
code, instead of the labor section of the 


oil industrv code now being studied by, 


the Administration. 

The rates under the blanket code, it 
was stated. would be from $12.50 to $15 
or $16 for a 40-hour week, as compared 
with rates raneing from $16 to $19 for the 


= | Work on several of the 


“stubborn fact of State sovereignty.” | visions of the present code. It is esti- 
A strong plea against the so-called lease mated between 400,000 and 600.000 would 
and agency system was made by J. C., be affected. 
Falkner, of Baltimore, who read a letter| In adjourning the hearings, Deputy Ad- 
describing alleged unfair trade practices ministrator Simpson announced that those 
resulting from this system. wishing to file briefs could submit them 
The question of lease and agency is be- for the next weck, and asked that com- 
ing studied by the Federal Trade Com- mittees representing the various factions 
mission. | | of the industry remain in the Capital for’ 
A number of leaders of the petroleum ' consultation. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


ARMOUR £55 COMPANY 


E Board of Directors of Armour and Company (Tlhnois) 
has approved and submitted to stockholders. for vote on 
August 22, 1933, a Plan for readjustment and simplification of 
the capital structure of the Company. Holders of a very large 
number of shares of stock have already indicated their approval 
by sending in their proxies. 
The management believes that this Plan affords to all classes 
of stockholders a real opportunity materially to improve the 
- fmancial structure of their Company, and in doing so to 
place themselves in a position directly to benefit from such 
improvement. 


In order that this Plan may be adopted, it is important that 


the stock of 


at the meeting to be held on August 22, 1933. Stockholders and 
holders of voting trust certificates who have not yet sent in their 
proxies are therefore urged to do so at once. 


the corporation be represented as fully as possible 


stating that it takes cognizance of the 40-hour week, proposed in the labor pro- | oe Order June 10, will be directed by J. 


nected with the President’s Order was an- 


| COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Week by Week 
a 
As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Aug. 4 
Total 126 Millions 
| ae 1933 (| £932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1929 
| July 29 | July 22 | July 15 | July 30 , Aug. 1 | Aug. 2 | Aug. 3 
E. Edgerton, Lebanon, Tenn., is presi-_ 
dent; S. Karl Taylor, Pasadena, Calif., COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE | | 
treasurer. Copper, electrolytic, New York............- dollars, per Ib. . 0.088 0.088 | 0.087 0.050 0.075 0.108 0.178 
PARADISE GOLD MINES CO. Denver | Cotton, middling, spot, New 105 101 | 116 .060 .083 
(2-107-1). a Colorado corporation, en- Food index (Bradstreet Ss) eee llars ver ton j j 33 09 36 68 
gaged in a general mining business, to |) Winter (ie, doilars bushel. ‘90 106 10 46 43 "18 131. 
to the extent of $195,104; paying the | FINANCE | 
Commission a fee of $25. H. M. Little, |} Banking: 
Denver, is president; C. D. Clarke Jr., }) Debits, New York City..... beeee ..«.-millions of dollars. . 4377 | 4,269 3,993 | 2,457 4,048 6,440 10,859 
secretary and treasurer. Debits, outside New York City........  “ 3,274 3,341 | 3,140 2,516 | 3,543 4,591 6,258 
SPECULATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST F resery | | | | 
ederal reserve banks— 
Fort Worth, Tex. (2-111-1), dealing in |}, Reserve bank credit, total.......... “% “ “ 2201 2197) 2201 2,422; 945 927 1,347 
speculative investment in ownership | 10 | 10 | 13 | 40 67 131 | 75 
shares of national industries listed on Bills discounted ....... 161 163 168 | 525 | 183 | 197 1,076 
the stock exchanges, to accept contri- | U. S. Government securities..... ecu et ae 2,028 2,017 : 2,007 | 1,841 | 678 | 576 | 147 
butions in a pool for cooperative specu-! 
lative investments. A of $25 member banks— 10.808 10.662 10.709 10,039 | 
gate proceeds not to exceed $250,000. Investments, total ....... 8.101 | 8092! 8082; 6,758 | | | 
THIRD INVESTMENT COUNSEL COR. U. S. Government securities...... 5.117 0.190 | | | 
PORATION, Boston (2-106-1). a Massa- | Loans. total see . 8.961 | 8.654 8.642 | 9,501 | 
holding for investment the stocks. bonds = wes eevee eens eeee 4.7 8 5. 61 | | 
ual oth id _ Interest rates, call lOAMS .........eeeeeeeeeeeeees per cent.. 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 | 10.00 
und other evidences of indebtedness of ||| Interest rates, time loans ............+. 50 | 46 1.2 1.38 1.50 3.50 | 8.63 
any corporation or corporations. Capi-_ _ Exchange rates, sterling (daily average).......... dollars. . 4.58 | 4.75 | 4.76 3.53 4.86 4.87 | 4.35 
tal stock comprises the present issue in }| Failures, commercial ............-...0-55 TTL number. .| 333 | 366 | 343 609 483 468 | 409 
“such number of shares within author- |) Money in circulation (daily average) .. .millions of dollars 5,619 5,651 5,689 5,718 | 4812! 4,433 | 4,741 
ized capitalization as shall be sold for] Security markets | 
president of the company, and Charles}; Stock sales, N. Y.S. E.............. thousands of shares..|, 12.848 42.335 , 30.186 10,494 | 5,762 10,401 18,051 
igginson, Cohasset. Mass., treasurer. Stock prices «N. Y. Times) ...... ..,dcliars per share..| 87.98 | 8862) 9449: 4447 | 126.07 7 81.98 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC., Philadelphia 4, Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)...... 1926=109. .| 74.5 81.9 83.4) 40.2 | 94.0 150.5 213.1 
engaged in manufacturing and selling || man ost | | | 61.3 151.2 
heef packing plant, to issue “Class E || PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | | 
Preferred Stock” in the amount of $217.-'[} Production: | 
000. Fee paid the Commission is $25. | Automobiles (Cram’s estimate) .............4. number. 64.425 63.137 58.002 34465; 56.011 | 36,875 110,163 
Fredevick A. Vogt, Ardmore. Pa., is pres- Bituminous coal (daily average) .....thousandsoftons....... 1,203 1.161 T3 | 1,135 1,332 1,566 || 
ident, and Gustav L. Vogt. Upper Darby, |, Electric power .......... kanes millions of KiJowatt-hours. ........ 1.654 1648 | 1.440) 1,644 1,678 1,725 
secretary thousands of barrels. 2.698 2,673 2,633 2,138 | 2,501 2,515 2,909 
per cent of capacity. 55 56 , 56 | 15 | 31 5 94 
M Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars...) ....... 3,554 3,588 3,933 | .. 
» 
e¢ era | r I lan | 
| Is Effective in Part. 41 137 | 175 | 54 | 440 2 200 
thousands of barrels. . 55 4 81 145 | 250 | 172 
Four Major Steps in Bureau "Goal‘and coke. | 122868 | | 
Conti | | 15,653 15,537, 14527| 19.797|.17:720 | 21,600 
[ inued from Page 1.] | 171.468 170,666 166.945 213.942 | 234,392 | 259,957 
reforms also were to take place on Aug. cel | 26088 : 6.547 35.342 | 58,105 74,309 
10. but they are now held up until Dec. 31. Miscellaneous 235,074 239,165 177,193 289 471 359,251 435,396 
On Aug. 2 the President through Receipts— | | 
another Executive Order established 190 | 251 | 186 249 
ernment. The central board will guide all | Cotton into sight............ee.e.. thousands of bales. . 113 | 207 102 | 108 72 | 52 60 
statistical work done in any department | Wheat, at primary markets..... thousands of bushels. . 8.224 11682 9.366! 11,061 24,426 | 29,758 37,382 
for the benefit of the National Recovery || ___W00l, iotal, Boston.............. thousands of pounds..} 23.416 28.166 | 18,107 | 7,971 | 21,653 | 17,222 18,192 
| Program. the order explained. The Public | “Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. 
Works Administration was directed to turn | me 
$20,000 over to the new agency. 


The reorganization moves which will 
take place on Aug. 10 and those which 
have been held up by the President until 
| Dec. 31 were originally outlined by the 
| President in an Executive Order. dated 
June 10. This order was to take effect 


that opposes Government interference in|NATIONAL BOSTON MONTANA MINES automatically 60 days later. on Aug. 10. 


_At the time that he submitted it to Con- 
, gress the President estimated that it~yould 
| save $25.000,000 annually. 


| Employes of the old agencies which are | 


to be abolished or consolidated are auto- 
' matically separated from the Gov 
| service. They may be rehired at the dis- 
cretion of their new superiors, however. 


‘plans to take over the Shipping Board al- 
{most entirely in its 


appropriations for vocational education, 


agricultural experiment stations, agricul-. 
tural extension work and agricultural and | 


mechanical colleges are complete. 
| The new Division of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice, created by Execu- 


dgar Hoover. chief of the present Bureau | 
of Investigation. The appointment was | 
announced by the Attorney General, | 


‘Homer S. Cummings. 


When the Diviison becomes operative | 
Aug. 10 it will include the Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Bureau of Identification and 


Bureau of Prohibition. John S. Hurley, | 


Assistant Prohibition Director, was named 


assistant to Mr. Hoover. 


Trade Branches Merged 
Another reorganization move not con- 


nounced by the Department of Commerce 
Aug. 2. The Automotive Division and 
the Aeronautics Trade Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce have been consolidated into one 
division, to be known as the Automotive- | 
Aeronautics Trade Division. 

The consolidation was due in part to’ 
curtailed funds, and to the fact that the. 
work of the two units is so fundamentally 
Similar that it is-felt the merger involves 
no loss in essential services reuqired by 


ivi 
ernment on such attivity just 


‘actice of inducing stock or 
completed. The Department of Commerce | 


present condition. | 
Plans for reducing by 25 per cent Federal | 


SECURITY HOLDERS’ AGENTS 
TO DESCRIBE ACTIVITIES 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


corporations are in financial difficulty or Through all this the’ protective group is 
reorganization is considered. 

Complete information similar to that 
provided in the other schedules will be 
| required, to throw the light of publicity 
| as it has been 
‘thrown on issuance of new securities. 
| It was explainea at the Commission 


these who have deposited their issues 
with it. 

' The Commission explains that in many 
| instances, little is done to help out the 
security owner, yet large fees are assessed 
which he has agreed to pay. 

Under the new rules, the Commission 
will require filing .of complete data by 
such protective groups and information 
will be placed on file for public exami- 
nation. 


; bond holders to deposit their stock with 
so-called protective groups has_ been 
abused in many instances. The Commis- 
‘sion does not feel that such abuses are 
general, but it has observed a number of 
instances where security holders have 
been induced to deposit their securities | }, 
‘fees but have done little to benefit the! or prug, Inc., and John 


First Complaint Filed 
The first complaint under the securities 


depositors. 


expected to take a parental interest *in 


stocks or bonds wishes to know when he ‘holding company for 27 drug manufactur- 


registered. it was explained. For instance, i der conside 


to act in his interest would wish to know 


‘holders’ 


it will have an effective weapon which! 


bonaholder of United Drug Company, op- 
Drawing Up Special Form erating subsidiary, asked the 

The Commission 1s drawing up a special to prevent a meeting Aug. 7 at Wilming- 
form which persons or groups acting iN ton, Del., of stockholders to ratify a pro- 
the interest of security holders must fill | posal to split the $175,000,000 Drug Inc 
out. They will be required to file just | into five separate companies. . 


sort of information the owner of | Drug, Inc., was organized in 1928 as a 


finds the issuing concern is in financial |jng and marketing companies. 


straits or is about to reorganize. | An investigation of the history of Dr 
ug, 
Probably the form will include data of | tae. was asked by the sen 


the type required when new securities are! ‘lhe Commission took the complaint un- 


ration. 
a person approached by a group offering i 


just what the group plans to do; what Plane Makers to Meet 
al; of in Washington to discuss proposed 
in the airworthiness requirements 
‘simi | OF Commerce Regulations for Airgraft, 
By this means, the Commission believes | Acronautics Bulletin No. 7-A. Announce- 
ment of the conference was made, Aug. 
4, by Ewing Y. Mitchell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


will deter dishonest groups which use the 
deposit plan as a means of victimizing se- 
curity holders. 


How. Rules Will Work © 


business. A. W. Childs, formerly Chief of 
the Automotive Division, has been placed - 
in charge of the new unit. a concern deiaults on its interest on bonds. 
The Automotive Division was originally The security holder is approached by a 
organized as a commodity unit in October, | Protective group which says it will act in 
1921, and the Aeronautics Trade Division , his interest if he deposits his securities | 
was established in July, 1929. | with it. 
| Realizing that there is no market for 
‘his securities, the owner consents and 
Kansas Special Session ‘signs a certificate of deposit. He agrees 
Topeka, Kan.—The ‘Xansas Legislaime to pay a specified fee or a commission 
will meet in special session in September and the protective group agrees to take 
to act on legislation for a convention to, care of his rights as a security holder. 
act on repeal of the Kighteenth Amend-' Where reorganizations take place, the 
ment. Governor Landon stated ihe ses- | protective group acts on behalf of the 
sion also will be asked to clarify the State | security owner. 
law relating to 3.2 ver cent beer. 


rules is described in this way: Suppose 


The situation covered by the proposed 


Alabama Telephone Charge 


Montgomery, Ala.—The Public Service 
Commission has just issued an order di- 
recting the Southern Bell Telephone Co. 
to reduce, as of Aug. 1, the charge for 


Government Budget 
Closer to Balance 


Half Billion Dollar Bond Issue : 


Finds Ready Market 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
worth of securities. Of this total, $500,- 
000,000 is to be eight-year bonds bearing 
3', per cent interest, and the remain- 
ing $350,000,000 is to be two-year notes 
bearing 1% per cent interest. 

Both offerings were oversubscribed in 
the first dav of sales, amd the Treasury 
closed the subscription books on both the 
bonds and the notes at the end of the 
first day. Cash subscriptions up to $10,- 
000 were accepted up to the close of 
business Aug. -2. Subscriptions for the 
bord involving the exchange of Treasury 


certificates maturing Sept. 15 are Still 


being received. 

In addition to accepting any of the 
$469,000,000 worth of Treasury certificates 
which mature Aug. 15.in exchange for 
either the notes or the bonds, the Treas- 


ury announced that it would accept in: 


exchange for the bonds any of the $451,- 
000,000 issue certificates maturing Sept. 
15. Turning in of these certificates will 
enable the Treasury to transform part of 
its short-term debt into longer maturities. 
The bond issue; which was announced as 
amounting to $500,000,000, will be in- 
creased by the amount necessary to take 
care of such exchange subscriptions. 

The bonds, the first to be offered since 
September, 1931, already have been over- 
subscribed six times. Their success may 
iead the Treasury to attempt the ree 
financing ot the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
amounting to more’ than $6,000,000,000, 
beginning Oct. 15. 


Successful floating of the bonds and 


notes has assured the Treasury of a cash 


balance of ebout $1,500,000,000 by Aug. 15, 
the date on which the bonds and notes 
are uctually to be.issued. The Treasury, 
which already has a balance of slightly 


more than $800,000,000 on hand, will thus 


,cents to 25 cents a month. 


NEED OF CREDIT EXPANSION _ 
FOR RECOVERY OF BUSINESS 


Banks Assured of Federal Aid in Financing Citizens and 


[Continued from Page 14.] 
one largeiy owned by the Government? | wise. Your representatives in Congress or 


French or hand-set telephones from 50 be in a position to finance the emergencg 


program. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York 
City tor cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


al ik Full details with respect to the Plan and its benefits are con- 
tained in the President’s letter dated July 14, 1933 and enclo- 
sures, copies of which will be mailed upon request. . 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
By: T. G. LEE, President 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
August 2, 1933 


This notice is addressed to stockholders residing in the state in which it is printed 


In cooperation with the Comptroller of 
the Currency and State banking authori- 
ties, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
tion is doing everything possible to re- 
lease frozen deposits and bring about the 
rehabilitation of closed banks. 

In the same manner as with banks, 
and to the extent of $500,000,000, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is au- 


thorized to match capital dollars with in- | ganization or preferred stock. 


surance companies by buying or lending |; 


on preferred stock where additional capi- 
tal is needed. 


Europe-- Par July 28 July 29 July 31 Aug. 1 Aug. a 
In many cases audits are Austria (schilling) 14.07 15.3500 5.4500 5.5250 15.2750 15,2000 iss 
made, and reorganizations directed. Belgium (belga) tein eu 13.90 18.7800 18.9318 10.0040 18.6260 18.7800 19.1109 
San <——LL aaa | Cmeenosiovakia (koruna) . 2.96 4.0300 4.0457 4.0516 3.9857 4.0000 4.083 
Denmark (KrOMe) 26.80 19.9363 20.1981 20.2522 19.8416 19.8907 20.2141 
England (pound) .......... 486.66 446.2812 452.9035 452.8125 444.1153 5.8666 453.2662 
Finland (markka) ......... 2.52 2.01 2.0066 2.0160 1.9766 1.9766 2.0183 
| Prance (franc) ..........+.. 3.92 5.2596 5.3159 5.3291 5.2375 5.2626 5.3550 
Germany (reichsmark) . 23.82 32.0954 32.3636 32.5250 31.8470 32.0384 32.6881 
Greece (drachma) .......... 1.30 .7634 .7658 .7752 .7572 .1627 -T166 
| Hungary (pengo) .......... 17.49 24.0000 24.2250 4.4000 24.1000 24.4250 
Italy (lira) ...... eens 5.26 7.0682 408 7.1787 7.0300 7.0607 7.1746 
Netherlands (florin)........ 40.20 54.1750 54.7618 54.9045 53.8927 .2458 55.2250 
26.80 22.4900 22.7409 22.7722 22.2937 22.4341 22.77 
11.22 15.3300 15.3875 15.5375 .2400 15.2375 13.4000 
O B | Portugal (escudo) .......... 4.42 4.0712 4.1150 4.1466 4.0425 4.0550 4.1780 
ther borrowers 60 855 8300 8500 8262 8387 8566 
| Spain (peseta) ........ ee 19.30 11.2445 11.2952 11.3700 11.1691 11.2100 11.4376 
| Sweden 26.80 23.1050 223.3300 23.3900 22.8937 23.0233 3541 
(rane) 19.30 5.9809 26.2585 26.3125 25.8583 25.9950 26.5038 
ugostavia (@Miar) 1.76 1.6600 i846 1.8587 1.86 9025 
Canada (dollar) 100.00 $2.5312 92.8645 93.1458 2.3631 93.1 
in the Senate and your regularly em- ES ee rere 100.90 99.9225 99.9225 99.9350 99.9275 99.9275 ete 
ployed counsel are always welcome and sale ade Rip oeneeuas 49 85 28.0880 28.1000 28.0950 28.1120 28.1120 .1040 
‘ So d lerica—- 
but those assuming argentina (gold peso) ...... 96.48 *77,3493 "78.1175 *79.0141 *77.1241 °77.9937 
ave influence will hinder rather than) Brazil (milrcis) 11.96 *8.0400 *8.0400 *8.0400 *8.0400  *8.0400 8.0400 
ang om “ *86 *86.21 *86.2100 *86.2 
Uruguay (peso) 103.42 63.0666  *63.5833 *64.4166 *62.5833  °63.0833 ‘$333 
Agency in your Federal Reserve District,' China (Shanghat)(yuan)...+27.28 5625 28.2968 28.0625 27.5781 27.9843 28.3906 
.| Hong Kong (dollar) ........7 28.1 32.1625 32.0312 32.0625 31.5625 31.3750 32.343 
whether it be for a loan, a bank reor India (rupee) «0.0.60... 36.50 33.7300 33.8600 34.0000 33.4100 33.5100 34.1875 
ds ; 26.9050 9 .4600 
| Australia (pound) ......... 354.7083 361. 
| New Zealand (pound)....... 486.66 357.4166 360.0416 360.0833 354.1250 385.5833 363.12 
y e ac a epayments e ~ | Singapore cd eer: (52.30 52.6250 52.3750 53.1250 52.1250 52.3750 53.2500 
construction Finance Corporation have; South Africa (pound)...... 486.66 442.5000 . 446.6250 448.0000 437.1666 440.4375 447.8750. 


There is a point that I should like made | 


clear to everyone, and that is that no po- 


litical influence is necessary to obtain the 
benefits offered by the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation either in loans, bank 


reorganizations, preferred stock or other- its borrowers. 


been $710,000,000, and no borrower has | ~vyominal 
ever been asked to pay a note. Extensions , 
are freely granted, and the entire spirit of 


the Corporation is one of helpfulness to | %°'2 cents: Aug. 3. 36 cents. 
pound in New York. 


7 Silver content of unit multiplied by New York price of silver on July 28, whi was 
36', cents per fine ounce; July 29, 35!2 cents; July 31, 355g cents: Aug. 1, 35% cents; » a 


| i Legally squienent to 7/60 of one English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of 
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Rag paper editior. $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 


published separately after March of each year. 
SEES 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 
President of the United States 1897-1901 
“The people at all times should know their gov- F 
ernment and Jearn by practical experience the du- & 
ties an@ requirements of a self-contained and self- 
4 governing nation.” 


for the last six years. 


This is the third of a seties of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 
continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio stations 
These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 


where but in The United States News. 


‘COLLECTIVE BARGAINING’--ITS MEANING 


The Law Legalizes It as a Principle Intended a Give Equal Rights to Capital and Labor--- 


Coercion Is Prohibited But Persuasion Is Sanctioned--- The Government Has Final 
Power to Prescribe Wages and Act as Arbiter 


OMEN OU will hear a great deal from now on about 
¢ Y “collective bargaining.” It is not a new 
é A phrase. It has been the bone of contention 
KwceOR between capital and labor tor generations. 
It is just another way of expressing the problem of 
unionism or the organization of employes in groups 
to bargain for better wages and working conditions, 

When vou use the word “bargain” it implies that 
vou are negotiating with somebody, that the other 
jellow has a right to accept your offer or price or he 
has a right to reject it and vou can sell the article 
to someone else. The same is true of services whether 
sold by an individual or by a company which makes 
a business of selling the services of a group of in- 
dividuals. | 

Modern business is made up wholly of bargaining. 
When the stores set their prices, they have an idea 
what the public will pay. If they are wrong they 
change them to attract customers. But constant 
changes in price create no confidence or stability. 
Workmen who are constantly bickering about their 
wages will not have their minds on the job. The same 
is true of high-salaried or low-salaried individuals. 


Vv 


intervals, 
sometimes a year or two 


CAN’T BARGAIN apart, the process of negoti- 
EFFECTIVELY ating a bargain on labos or 


services goes on. Workmen, 
the theory goes, cannot argué with their employers 
as individuals as readily as they can in a group— 
collectively. The idea is that they are not informed 
on what is paid in other plants or cities, they are 
often unfamiliar with the background of labor con- 
troversies of the past—hence they have to employ 
an expert. If the group of employes had to engage 
such a representative, it would be expensive. ‘The 
assessment of dues would have to be high. How then 
can this difficulty be overcome? The trade union 
came into existence to bargain in behalf of groups 
of workmen. The walking delegate became a sort 
of inspector and negotiator. Ile was oiten irritating 
to employvers—it went against the grain to have a 
rank outsider come into the shop and with arrogant 
manner lay down the law to an employer and threaten 
to take the men out of the plant and strike unless 
demands were accepted. 

Every employer, especially the man who owns his 
own plant and has grown up with it, likes to feel 
that his factory belongs to him, that he has an inalien- 
able right to do as he pleases inside his factory walls 
and that if the workmen he engages do not like the 
wages or conditions they can seek employment else- 
where. That has been the doctrine in the past and 
it is unquestionably in accordance with the tradition 
of free men, namely, that employers have rights as 
individuals just as workmen do, | 


v 


But are strikes’ helpful? 


STRIKES DO The record shows they are 
MORE HARM not. Workmen have gained 
THAN GOOD lar more by negotiation 


peaceiully than by war. 
Those employers who have been disposed to be 
one-sided, not to recognize the need for living 
wages and healthtul working conditions, have forced 
unionization upon themselves in many cases. The 
employes too feared the wrath of their employer— 
they hesitated to bargain directly. They welcomed 
the travelling representative, so to speak. And they 
paid dues to the union largely to see to it that some- 
one other than one of their own number did the bar- 
gaining and negotiating. 

What have the employers tried meanwhile? We 
have instance aiter instance of enlightened and public- 
spirited employers who wanted to retain direct con- 
tact with their men, who wanted the benefit of their 
lovalty and comradeship, and who felt that working 
conditions could be better adjusted directly with rep- 
resentatives of a company—spokesmen of the work- 
men chosen by them in their own way in their own 
plants. This has led to the company union, to the 
work councils on which labor and management have 
representatives. 

We have seen variations ot this plan, including 
schemes for insurance and health benefits, and many 
a big corporation has gone far beyond anything the 


POLITICIANS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


outside unions ever accomplished. but we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that the company union on the 
one hand which we might call the inside union has 
been one thing and the general or outside union quite 
another. Nor have the outside unions been always 
as helpful as they have claimed. Thus labor leaders 
in some cities are really racketeers mulcting the 
workmen of dues and serving no uselul purpose. 
Sometimes labor leaders have accepted secret bribes 
from employers. 


We can, therefore, con- 
clude that human nature is 
the same in labor wartare as 
in anything clse and that the 
demagoguery of politics 
which arises when persons are elected to public office 
comes up similarly when labor officials are elected 
and rival candidates for the presidency of local unions 
outdo each other in promising to exact trom the em- 
ployers more wages or better working rules than 
before. 

This is one reason why we have conservative and 
radical cleavages inside the labor movement in 
America. The conservatives happen to be inclined 
to recognize that an employer cannot boost wages 
beyond the point of eliminating dividends and _ in- 
terest payments on capital borrowed. ‘The radicals 
believe it 1s the job of labor to reduce profits to the 
vanishing point and yet achieve for labor the max- 
imum wages. And if the scheme does not work and 
capital collapses, the radicals offer government 


LABOR ALSO 
HAS ITS OWN 


ownership or nationalization as the way out which | 


means politics—domination by groups with political 


power. 


What the labor leaders sometimes forget is that a 
bargain to be effective must be satisfactory to both 
sides or capital collapses and unemployment becomes 
widespread. Collective bargaining to succeed, must 
have the confidence of employers and employes—this 
involves a two-sided instead of one-sided concept. 


Let us therefore take note 


LAW DOESNT 
of the tact that Congress 
MAKE WORKER wrote into the law—into the 
JOIN A UNION National Recovery Act—a 
recognition of collective bar- 
gaining, something unionism has been striving to 
attain for many years. Labor may overreach itself 
in stretching the provision to mean that the joining 
of a union is compulsory and that company unions 
are banned but there is nothing in.the law to warrant 
any such interpretation. 
Here is exactly what the law says: 
“Every code of fair competition, agreement and 
license approved, prescribed or issued under this title 
shall contain the following conditions: (1) That 


employes shall have the right to organize and bar- 


gain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such representatives or 
in self-organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection; (2) that no employes and 
no one seeking employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting in 
a labor organization of his own choosing; and (3) 
that employers shall comply with the maximum hours 


.of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions 


of employment, approved or prescribed by the 
President.” 


EMPLOYERS 
will be debated for years to 
STILL CAN HIRE come. It can be construed a 
AND FIRE dozen different ways, no 
doubt, but its language has 
certain unmistakable purposes. One is that once a 
man is employed, he can join a company union or 
refrain from joining it. And for reasons of their own 
employers can discharge any employes they wish if 
they have no understandings or agreements with out- 
side unions as to wage hours or seniority of employes 
in the service. 
So the company union can go on and so can the 


foregoing provision 


ete tet tat 


LABOR UNIONS 


outside union. There is no Jaw which can compel 
an employer to select the employes sent to him by 
an outside labor union. If he can get help which 1s 
non-union, he can hire the same. Employers cannot 
refuse to deal with any representatives of workmen 
who come to them whether the representatives are 


his own employes or agents of outside unions. ‘But. 


there is nothing in the law which compels an em- 
ployer to come to an agreement with such representa- 
tives. The employer's right of contract has not been 
abolished. If it has,’*then labor has lost it too. 

As a matter of fact under the same provision, the 
employers in subseribing to a code agree to comply 
with the hours of labor and conditions of employment 
“approved or prescribed by the President.” Since the 
President is an elected officer, he will see to it pre- 
sumably that the boards or administrators to whom 
he delegates authority will come to satisfactory un- 
derstandings with employers on these points. Thus 
both sides may argue and bargain but the Govern- 
ment will become the final arbiter. 

v 

Under these circumstances 

unions may lose much otf 


MAY ASSUME their potentiality. They may 
A NEW STATUS remain instruments of nego- 


tiation but much of their 
collective bargaining may be with Government of- 
ficials acting-as mediators. And in disputes as be- 
tween company unions or outside unions, the Gov- 
ernment may be called on to interpret the difference 
between coercion and ordinary persuasion. The law 


does not say an employer shall not talk to his men 


or urge them to join his employe organization and 
indeed bargain with them by offering certain ad- 


vantages or pensions to members of company unions - 
which might not be granted to members of outside. 


unions. 

The only thing.the law says is that as a condition 
of employment the issue of unionism shall not* be 
raised. hus an employer can hire both union and 
non-union men and could even give insurance bene- 
fits and other gratuities to company union members. 
Collective bargaining would thus be continued and 
become two-sided. 

It all comes down to two fundamental points: 
Workmeén cannot be compelled to work if they do 
not wish to do so. Employers cannot be compelled 
to hire men they do not like. The Constitution says 


there shall be no discrimination in voting on account 


of color, But in the South we know millions of 
Negroes do not vote. Every employer will continue 
to devise his own method of hiring men. Yet the 
chances are that where trade unionism is intelligently 
led, employers will be persuaded to deal more and 
nore with the outside unions. 


Where labor becomes un- 
reasonable, the codes will 
not prevent the discharge of 


ARE REQUIRED 
TO PLAY FAIR union men and the substitu- 
tion of non-union any more 


than the Volstead Act stopped bootlegging. Collec- 
tive bargaining is a theory of fair play. It implies 
equal rights on both sides. That is the spirit in which 
General Johnson is endeavoring to interpret the labor 
provisions of-the new law. He said the other day: 

“Anybody can construe it any way they want. As 
T understand it, an open shop is a place where any 
man who is competent and whose services are de- 
sired will be employed regardless of whether or not 
he belongs to a union. That is exactly what this law 
says. The statute cannot be qualified. The law clearly 
states that there shall not be any requirement as to 
Whether or not a man belongs to a union.” 

But there will be constant need of interpretation. 
It will require the dispensing of even-handed justice. 
Shall the workmen be permitted to ballot secretly as 
to the union of theiy choice? llow shall coercion be 
prevented? These are practical problems. Hence 
the creation of a national arbitration board. just an- 
nounced, was inevitable. It gives labor “and capital 
an opportunity to sit down together in an atmosphere 
ot broad statesmanship and constructive leadership. 
America is striving for industrial peace in the old- 
lashioned American way—not by compulsion but by 


BOTH SIDES 


voluntary cooperation and conciliation. 
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